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AV'as[iuv(;to>j, Pebruarij 15, ISoO. 

Sm: The results of my observations and inciuiries during a recent visit 
to the repul)lic of Liberia, and also to the colmiy foun-ied by the Coloni- 
zation Society and State of Maryland at Cape Palmas, under your in- 
structions, I have now the honor to siibixiit to the consideration of your 
department, and to the President of the United States. 

On the 1st of August, I took j>assageat Haliimorein the Liberia packet, 
which made Cape JMount, on the Africati coast, on the morning of the 
ISlh of September. For several days previou.'-ly l!ie aspect of t!ie tropical 
lieavens had been rich. The sun rose over Africa through a gorgeous 
drapery of clouds, in which wore blended all brilliant hues; and whea 
he sunk into the ocean, one was reminded of those Italian sunsets of 
which Chateaubriand said, "it seemed as iIiDUgh all the purple of Ri^ne's 
consuls and Cffisars were spread out under i,!lc: last foo'.t.:tens of .tl;e god of 
day." . ; ^ ■ • . : .\; 

When we first saw Cape Mount, the day' was delightful; and, with a 
gentle breeze, and in full view of tlie shore," W^hich rurve;? goAtiy round 
from that eminence to Moutserado, (a distance o.f.Ta.or.'3 tiwfi ibtty miles.) 
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we sailed down the coast, and in ilie evening cast anchor at Monrovia; 
as the light-house on the summit of the cape began to emit its heama, 
and the illuminated dwellings and churches of llie towfi gave evidence 
of the fact that civilization and Christianity had there established their 
abode. 

From my experience of two months on the coast of I.i].x??ia; I may be 
allowed to say, that my impressions of the African climate are more favor- 
able than those 1 had derived frt)m books, for, though our arrival occurred 
during the latter portion of what is termed »he rainy seai?ou; and we con- 
tinued on the coast during most of tlie transition period from that to the 
dry season, the weather was generally clear and pleasant, and we were 
seldom deterred for an ejitire day from visiting the shore, or from moder- 
ate physical exertion. 

During the African rains, strangers iioJice, not only an e:jtraordiisary 
moisture in the afniospiiere, but a peculiar power in the sun's rays, 
tiiough the heat at all seasons is less; as indicated by the thermome- 
ter, than that occasionally kjiown in the United States. Vic passed 
through what is called the tornado season withoi^t experiencing any 
storm which could with propriety be termed a tornad'>; and the weather 
during the whole time we were on the coast was not greatly diiierenS 
from the ordinary sumnior weather of our own southern States. 

No one can look upon the athletic^ finely- proportioned and developed 
forms of the native Africans, or upon a congregation of the inhabitants of 
Monrovia, or ot the other towns aj)d villages of the Liherian republic, and 
retain the idea that health cannot be enjoyed on the African coast. The 
general aspectof the people of Jiiheria is healthy; and I am convinced, from 
much observation and niaiiy inquiries, that the dangers of the climate to 
colored immigrants are becoming less atid less formidable, and that soon 
they will, to a good degree, be averted, by the cultivation of the soil; an 
appropriate regimen, and increased medical e.^perience aiid skill. J have 
seen large families in Liberia, who, after a residence there of some years, 
had suffered no invasion from death, and who, doubtless, found their 
security, under Providence, in their watchfulness against excesses in diet 
and exertion, in a )uoderaiion approaching to abstinence, in the use of 
medicine, and isi tlie possession of ample supplies of the necessaries and 
comforts of life. ']'he friends of our colored people, and of the republic 
of Liberia, cannot be too emphatically reminded that to send emigrants 
Avith inadequate supjilies, to feel all the depression of want, while exjwsed 
to the untried influences of the African climate, u an error which must 
often prove lata! to hiunan life, and sadly injurious to their gieat enter- 
prise. Far better is it to enable a few immigrants to establish ihemselvea 
in health and comfort in Liberia than to cast large bodies of them on that 
shore, with no suHicient means of subsistence, during the time when 
such means can be secured by no exertions of theirs — thus augmenting 
vastly the perils of their condiliuJi, or imposing btn-dens upon the charity 
of that but recent community which its citizens must find it dilUcult, if 
not impossible, to sustain. 

Having visited Africa in n:y youth, and v,'itnessed, in company with 
the distinguished ohd krmonted Ashmun, the first budilings of civilized 
and Christian life on Capo Montserado, it may be readily imagined that 
I could not, after .a quar.tcr^of a century, look again upon that verdant 
promontory-:-tliat. I couB noi again tread the streets of Monrovia — 'that I 
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coiiUl not meet those wlio, so many VRars ago, extended to me their hos- 
pitalities — couhi not heliold that humble eoinmunity, who, when I first 
stood tliere, were making sovne narrow openings in the dense forest, and 
shelteriiig themselves beneatli smne thirty or forty thatclied roofs, few, 
feeble, and exposed to barbarous foes, now risen, through the favoring 
liand of tlie Ahnighty, by their fortitude and energy, to the elevation of 
an indopetulent republic, arknowlecigtid as such by two of the most 
powerful nations, — without a deep sense of the Divine goodness to the 
people of Liberia, and to tlie writer, in that he was permitted to see on 
that shore the renovating power of a government of constitutional liberty, 
pervaded by the Christian spirit and encompassed by the highest motives 
to beneficence. 

Oi! our arrival, several vessels were moored in the harbor of Monrovia, 
(among them the American man-of-war schooner Decndw, Captain Byrne, 
and the /.ar/c, a small, beautiful armed vessel, presented to the authorities 
of Liberia by the English government;") and, as wc dropped our anchor, 
the steamer of her Hritannic Majesty which had brought nut the commer- 
cial treaty ratified between Great Britain and the republic was taking her 
departure. '^Plic reception of this treaty was ainiounccd by the thunder 
of cannon from the heights of Monrovia and the sunnnit of the cape, and 
signalized by mutuoi congratulations among the citizens, and by higns 
and expressions of universal joy. 

To Piesident llo!)erts and the members of his Cabinet I am indebted 
for inibrmation on a great variety of topics, cheerfidly communicated in 
every instance; and to the courtesy of tliese gentlemen, and to that of the 
officers- and citizens of the republic generally, for united and zealous 
endeavors to opmi to me all avenues jbr a personal examination of the 
condition, relations, r.nd prospects of their connnonwcalth. The people 
of Monrovia, a-id of tlie neighboring seitlements, alter due notice, assem- 
bled in a public meeting, and appoiined a committee of live of their num- 
ber to report on tlic state and prospects of the vep\tblic; and their example 
was imitated by the citizens of the two counties of Grand Bassa and 
Sinou. 

'I'he fa(-ts and statements I have the honor to submit, in reply to the 
quesiioiis specified in rny instructions, were derived from the best testi- 
mony and sources of intormation to which [ coid.d find access; and, 
though I have not the vanity to imagine that they are tinged by no error, 
i have confidence that in the main, uid in all essential particulars, they 
are correct. 

In regard to the ''limits within which the republic claims and exercises 
jurisdiction,*' it should be stated, llint the territories both of trie republic 
and of the Maryland Colony foundeil at Cape I'almas are included under 
the general name of liiberia. As the result of actual purchase from the 
native proprietors, the rejiublic holds political jurisdiction over the coun- 
try trom Manna, a })oint bordering on the notorious Gallenas, on the north- 
west, to Grand Sesters on the east, a disiance, o!i the coast, of three huii- 
dred and fitly miles, with an average extent interior of tbrty miles — the 
boundary line enclosing a space of about fourteen thousand scjuare miles. 
The authority of the Maryland Colony extends from Grand Sesters to 
the river Pcdm, a distance by w^ater of one hutidred and twenty miles, 
and by land of one hundred and tbrty or fifty miles. Important accpiisi- 
tiojis of territory have been made within the last lew months by the re- 
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public, and also by the Maryland Colony. In lS2f) Sir. Aslimnn spo[i(5 nf 
(Jalleiias as witiiiii lite prospective spiiere of Liherian iniliience; and the 
eulifo recent ovcrlhrow of the sk^ve trade by the RngHsh at that pointy 
and the measures now i;i progress to secure its ainiexation to tl>e repub- 
lic, give confujence that this expectation will soou be reahz^id.* For the 
purcliase of Gallenas, a wealthy Kngiish friend has promised President 
Roberts one thousand pounds; and an eqttai amount is offered by one of 
our citizens, a gentleman of Ohio, for the same object. The most im- 
portant points on the coast of Liberia, soutlieast from (iallenas, are Cope 
Jilount, rising 1,060 feet above the sea, in latitude G° 49' 25'' noyth, and 
longitude 11° 15" west; thence near fifty miles. Cape ?ilojitseradOy 
on tlie summit of which, 21U feet above the occan^ stands a Hght-house, 
and 150 feet lower down, and one n\ile bade, the town of Mojirovia: 
southeast thence thirty-five mihvs, Junk rirer, and near its mouth a settle- 
ment bearing the illustrious name of Mart'hall; onward thirty-live miles,, 
(iraiid Uassa; thence five miles, ''i'obacaniiee; fmtiier on seven miles, 
Yoioi<r Sesler.t; thence four miles, lyfia'ciorrn ; nitej these^ in succession^ 
Litlh CuHoli.; Grofid 6W/'V/, (easily recognised by Tobacco Mount, a coni- 
cal hill S.^'O feet high,) Cctf/os', San^inn, JJqlptu, Tus-xtru, Liltle Bmdou^ 
Grnud Jioolou, Siiifm, and Jllo'.lxiria Point opj)Osite, (distant about SO 
miles from Clrand Bassa,) Krcuhali, Little Krou, Settnt Kiou, Manna 
Kiou, Kin<x M ills Hay and (these five tdwiis including all most 

properly t(!rmed ls.rou or Kroo people,) Litllt: Nifou, Mindla NiJ'mt, Grcag 
Aifou, .Pickaniny Sv.stcrs, ami Grand Scalers, the present extreme south- 
ern limit of the republic. f 

From this limit commences the jurisdiction of the Maryland colony^ 
along tl?e sh(U'e of whicli v.'e may spccil'y, as promiiient points, Garram/y 
rivci and Point, Pishtoirn Point, JMiddli; Poiid, Rock Tun:n, L'apc Pal- 
mas, (a place of great beauty and natural advantages, and the site of 
Harper, tlie principal town of the colony,) Oavally Point, Taboii, Grand 
Palioii, Baslia Point, Wappnn, Poor Point, Half Bcrehy, Grand Bcruhyy 
Tah'.u Point, and Sun I'edro river, the eastern bounilaiy of this colony. 
The republic of Liberia is divided into three counties — those of Moutse- 
rado. Grand Bassa, and Sinou — each of which is entitled to a rcpre-senta- 
lion in the house of representatives and senate of the 8tate. Mr. Ash- 
niun judged this maritime region of AlVica to extend inland about twenty 
miles; and he remarks: " Betwee*! the settlements of the coast and those 
■of the interior is, in niost places, a forest of from half a day to two days' 
journey, left by both as a barrier of separation, and which is seldonj 
passed, except by erraiic traders, Vv-lio are, in many parts of this country, 
very numerous." The Kev. John Day, the intelligent superititendent of 
the".Siiuthern Baptist Mission, who resides at Bexley, on |l:e St. John's, 
and who has travelled into the interior io the distance of seventy or 
seventy-five miles, thus describes the country: "From seven to twenty 
miles tlio country is beautifully undulating, and interspersed with the 
most lovely rilis of excellent water, clear as crystal, foaming and scolding 
•among the rocks, presenting a thousand juill suai.s. The air in that region 
is salubrious and bracing, the soil deep and rich, covered with a lliresl 
which, ii'r llic height and size of the trees, 1 have never seen cqiialb^d. 
From twenty to thirty miles is a region of small mountains, of from three 
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tx"* fire Irandrod feet in elovalinu. Theso mountains arc cnvered with a 
ricl) forest, and may he cultivalcd. 1 have stood on the summit of one 
of thorn, nuhivaled to the top, and thcnro beheld a delightful prospeet. 
Beyond these hsHs, or mountains, as we caH tlien^, tlie land becomes 
gencraily more level to t!ie distance of seventy miles, the extent of my 
iateri<n- travels. \ am told by the natives that a day's walk beyond are 
loftier mountains, (which it will require a whole day to ascend,) and very- 
steep; if so, the country i speak of is a valley. The soil for the whole 
distance is rich, water abundant and good, a!ui the cause of disease is no 
more apparent than in level regions in America. If our people want 
heahh, they may as surely obtain it in the mountainous region as by 
transatlantic trips. I have left house in bad health, on preaching lours 
of tv/o or thioe weeks, and returned vigorous and strong. The birds 
sing more sweetly there, and the (lowers are more beautiful and fragrant, 
than in the marshy region bordering on (he sea. The natives are more 
cliceifnl, stout, industrious, hottest, happy-, and hopeful, every "^ay, in 
that region. To thousands in that fbrest-clad region have I preaclied, 
white they were as attentive even as congregations in America." 

In regard to the " population comprised in the republic, and the compara- 
tive number of the castes composing it, and their feelings towards one 
another," I may observe that the emigrant population in tlie rejniblic is 
estimated at six thousand, and the native population at one hundred and 
forty to two hundred thousand. Of the Marybmd colony, the emigrant 
iixhabitsnts are about nine !iundred,and the natives estimated at one hun- 
<(red thousand, separated into numerous small tribes, varying in language, 
independent of each otlier in matters of domestic concern, yet slightly 
united, within certain limits, on questions of general and connnon inter- 
est. 'The native people of this region of Africa bear a striking similarity 
in '.nauners, character, and superstitions. 

'I'he /'hi/ or Fe// tribe, a people more enterprising, proud, and warlike 
than most of their neighbors, inhabit the country fiom Gnllenas to Cape 
Mount, and to the distance of thirty miles inhmd; liave been much ad- 
dicted to tlie slave trade, luid are probably, in number, frotu twelve to fif- 
teen thousand. The JJei/s occupy die counlry on the coast from Cape 
Mount to Ca[)e Montserado; are more aiiid, indolent, and inofi'ensivc than 
the Vct/s, and perhaps by one-half less numerous. Hetween (he lan- 
guages of ihese trilies tliere is some aflinily: both are rude and imj)erfect, 
and could be traced by Mr. Ashmun to none of the other dialects of 
Africa. 

The Bassos are «t>tith of Cape Moniserado, are more numerous than 
both of th(f preceding tribes, and, with their allies in the county of 
Grand Bassa, are estimated at fifty thousand. They are described as 
mild, peac^ifid, and in certain respects industrious, occupying a country 
•of great fertility, and which, even uu'ier their exceedingly impi-Tfect cul- 
tivation, yields a large surplus of rice, palm oil, poultry, cattle, and the 
varioiis vegetables and fruits of tropii'al Africa — as friendly to the Ameri- 
can emigrants, eager for trade, disj.Hised to labor for a moderate compensa- 
tion, aud as rouch inclined as any of tlie native people of that country to 
accpiire tiie n;auners, the arts, and th.e habits o{ civilization. 

The.se people dwell in snjall villages of from fifty to one and two 
ihousand souls, scattered along the coast, and for some distance in tlie 
iaUiriur. each governed by a chief and several subordinate headmen, whose 
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will, though regulated by <'Ustotri and precedent, has the force of ]a\v, 
and is seldom resisted, botnestic .slavery and pidyganiy are universal; 
and, in consC(|uence nf the purchase of ieniale children from the interior, 
the nundier of women is thought considcraldy to exceed that of the men. 
In cleaning the firuis fiir rice, in the niontlis of February, March, and 
April, tiie num labor industriously; init tiie cultivation, harvesting, and 
cleaning of the rice, and all stu vile domestic duties, are j">tirtormed by the 
women- "^I'heir arts are few ;md simple; in manners and dispo.sitions, 
they are gentle and patient; in their habits of living, abstemious, (rice 
being the principal article of food;) yet, when excited, they are capable 
of enduring almost incredible exerlion and futiene. 

The native African population of Sinou resemble those of Hassa — are, 
perhaps, more associated, it not to some extent blended, will., .le Fish- 
men and Kroomen, (who are inmierous on tlia? region of the coast,) ami 
more connected in traliic with the interior tribos. lAke (sllier natives, 
who occupy positions along the sea shore, they have some knowledge of 
the i^^nglish language, aiid, ihough somewliat averse to the instriicliou 
of their feuiale children, they are willing a)id desirous tliat their boys 
should be taught somethiug of the hmguages and customs of civilized 
nations. If the nuujber of tln^ir towns be, as reported by the connnittee 
at Sinou, about one hundred, they can liardly comprise a pi)j)ulation less 
than from twenty to thirty thousand. 

Still further south, we arrive at the coiintry of the Kronmen or Kroo- 
men — a people the most distinct, inlcHigent, and remarkable to be found 
on the wliole coast of western Afyica. The Kroo mark (a hlack line, 
much darker than the skin.. I'rom the top of the forehead to the end of 
the nose) has been adopted by those not originally of their community; 
and their name is \isually given l.y strangers to die people of three dillerent 
tribes who exhibit this mark the Fis/nneiij the i<4'tira Kro/) people, and 
the people of Ai/ou. These branches of what is vsutt////, rather thai^ 
proparli/, called the Kroo family — mated }>y a comnion sign, by a lan- 
guage not the same, but so akin as to enable them to connnuuicaJe with 
each other, by many general ha})its of thought, action, and supersti- 
tion — are bound together by no pohiiciil tie^, and by no peculiarly fra- 
ternal sentiments. On the contrary, jealousies, rivalries, and, not unfre- 
quently, hostilities, arise beiw(;en the Fishmen and those associated un- 
der the one and same government at Settra Kroo, where reside the de- 
scendants of the original Kroo peojile, still adhering, with wonderfui 
tejiacity, to the laws, traditions, and superstitions of their I'aihers.* 

In l!^42, the Hon. Jesej)h Dennian gave the followiiig testimony in 
regard to tlie Pit-lwien and Knmtitu. before a select cosmniUee of the 
House of Commons, in Fngland: 

"The Kroo v'oasl, 1 conceive, begins at the river Cestros, (Sesteys) — 
(he place knoAvn as St. (iecuge's, wiiere JMr. Sjience had established a 
factory several yeais ago, whirh has been lecently abandoned. The 
Kroouien occupy only (i\e towns upi,u the coas'.at ditl'event places be- 
tween the river Cestios (Sesu-rs) ;ind the (M-and Uestros, (Sesters.) 'I'o 
the tiorthward of that tlie ii-.issa people live, uitermixed v.-uh the Fi>h- 
inen; and occnpyiiig all the coast to the southward of the Cirand vSesters 
are the Fislnnen ■ a diifen!Ut people from the Kroomen: they are olteii 
confounded with tliem, but there is u broad distinction between thcuu 
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IntcTTnixecl with the five Kron towns are many Pish places. The Krno- 
nieii occupy the itiierinr of the country more than the Fishmcn. The 
Fislunon are entirely npon the coast. Below Grand Sesters they are 
all Fi-ih towns. The Fish peoj^le arc innch more nnnierous than 
the Kroomcn. At a place called hy the Fisl^nien Saucytown, the 
natives (torn the interior f(TU<^lit their way down to the heach. W/iat 
were, ihctjl We. have no means of knowing; they are Cjuitc dill'er- 
ent from any other races that we know of. At this the Fishmen are 
exceedingly angry, as they consider that they have a title to all the trade 
upon the coast. They have jirohihited all trade with this place, and have 
comuiilted many outrages against i?ritish vessels, and others, who have 
traded there in spite of their prohihitiou. 'J'he Fishmen are perfect pests 
to the trade upon the coast; they re<pure keeping in order very much. 
Are the If prlwipallij Kroomen or Finhitinn ir/in (inter on board her Majesty'' s 
ships'? More Fishmen tlian Kroomen; we cannot employ them together. 
Is it the nff.'/te viih refcrcrfro. to mrrc'tntilo. vessels') I am not aware; but 
\ tliink tlie Fishmen are generally preferred, as they are more at home 
with hoats, and more accustomed to live on the water, than the Kroomen. 
Do you call thosp. principal li/ Kroomen or Fishmen that live at Sierra 
Leone'} IJoth classes exist there, but I am not aware in what propor- 
tions. Tlie Kroomen are preferntd for doniestic purposes; they are more 
capable of attachment to white peojilc, Ihtre you any idea vdvit the pop- 
tdaiiou is — irhether of Pishnvn or of Kroomen? The population of the 
coast of Fishmen is much greater than tliat of Kroomen; but I always 
understood that the Kroomen ran a long way interior, and were an agri- 
cultural race. Indeed, if it were not so, I do not see how they conld 
possibly exist against the hostility of the Fishmen, as their numbers on 
the seacoast are very inlerior; they are almost always at war. Arc both the 
F\sknien, and Kroomen exempt from becomin<s slaves? They are exempt 
from becomijig slaves. At tlie oidy slave factories upon the coast be- 
tween Sierra liConc and Cape I'almas, Gallenas and New Sesters, the 
work was entirely carded on by l-^ishmen, but they have a great objec- 
tion to Ijeing slaves themselves; they are in the habit of sacrificing their 
enemies taken in war to the fetish tree. An- you s/iealcin<r of Fishm.cn or 
Kroomen //»^,? 15oth; I have had opportunities of knowing that that is 
the fiict. Hace you had a iy opportunity of knowing the domestic con- 
dition, if th<' Kroomen or tlie Fishmen, — whether they are under the obli- 
gation of slavery tn any parties'? No; there is no shivery in the Kroo or 
Fish country, although the system of every headman having his boys 
under hiuj approaches something to it. The he;ulnian receives all the 
wages of all the Isoys under him. Whether that is from family con- 
Jiexion or political institution, I do not Icnow; but the headman receives 
all the pay of ail the boys. J)(t ymt almays toLui on hoard, a headman 
for every nundscr if Kroomen. or Fishmiui tiiat ijoxi. oignge) it is abso- 
lutely tiecessary to have a headman to keep tiiem in order. lie gen- 
erally choofv.>s the pfiople; we leave it to him to choose them, if Fish- 
men and Kronnien happen, to be mixed up in the same party, tiiere are 
always (juarrids and disturbancos; indeed, there is no getting on with 
them, so strong is the antipathy, " 

'J'uc Fishmen derive their naiue from their universal occupation in fish- 
ing, when not employed by f ireigners. 'I'hey are the largest and strongest 
men upon the coast; most admit in the managementof canoes and boats; 
are marked by a peculiar enlargement of the ankle joint, produced by 
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their mode of sitting in their canoes; are less vain, politic, agreeuhFc, and 
perhaps less tru.sty, than the Kroonien, (indeed, charges of treachery 
and cruelty are with reason urged ag.iinst them;) and, while they inhabit 
towns separated by considerable intervals along the beach from Grand 
Bassa to Cape Palmas, they })robal>ly embrace a population of twenty 
thousand. 

Tile Kroo people proper — that is, those who inhabit Settra Kroo an.ci 
four other towns in its vicinity — spring from a union ofseverai tribes, who- 
came some two hundred and llfiy years ago from about three hundred 
miles in the interior, under one and the same government. They early 
formed a compact witli the Portuguese slave traders, whom they were- 
accustomed to assist, by which the adoption on tlieir part at the peculiar 
Kroo mark was to be deemed a sign of exempiiou from slavery; and their 
name, Kroomcn, is supposed to be but a corruption of the word crewmen^ 
so very naturally and appropriately applied to them for their services ta 
vessels on the coast. Polygamy and slavery prevail among them, though 
they never enslave each other, nor sell slaves but to persons of their own 
tribe. Their houses are built sipiare, and of sticks, covered with platted 
bamboo, the floor being of the same material, raised eighteen inches on 
sticks; and the door and the loft aboA^e are not suHlcieutly high to permit 
an adult to enter standing. In most of the houses are three rooms, sepa^ 
rated by partitions of the same material as the sides and tloor. Tlie fire- 
place is made of hard clay, near one corner of the house, where is the 
only window, wliich serves both to admit light and open a passage for 
the smoke. The smoke penetrates the interstices of the loft above, and 
thus preserves the rice from insects. Their fiu'iiiture consists of a few 
cooking utensils. Tlieir floor serves fiir bed, iable, aud chairs;, and their 
pillow is a round stick of wood, Tlieir dre>-s is a piece of cloth wrapped 
about the loins. They superslitiously reverence the new moon, and her 
monthly appearance the lieadiueu celebrate by a feast; while they fre- 
quent, ibr meditation and worship, retired groves or thickets, dedicated 
to an evil spirit, thought to control mainly the affairs of the world. Like 
many, if not most, oT the tribes of western Africa, they ascribe sickness 
and death to witchcraft, and rely uj)on their doctors to designate the per- 
son v/ho has perpetrated the critne. The accused is seized by a public 
officer, and compelled to drink a decoction of sassywood, (a powerful 
narcotic poison,) which, if rejected by his stomach, proves hi.s innocence,, 
if not, his guilt,, and consigns him to a speedy and cruel death. This 
ordeal of sassywood is one of the most prevalent and disti'ictive of Afri- 
can superstitions, and by it thousands perish, miserably, every year 

'J'lie governnieiit of the Kroo people is believed to have l>ecu original- 
ly patriarchal, but is now a self-perpetuating oligarchy. The king re- 
ceives his cifiii-'e hereditarily; and the lieadiiien, some twelve or fifteen iu 
nnn^bcr, marked or distinguished by an irou ring around the leg, consti- 
tute the legislative council of the nation. Their laws are a body of cus- 
toms, handed down by tradition, interpreted and enforced by the gen- 
eral coiuicil, who also enact, sjiucial laws f u' any emergency, suggested,, 
it is thought, in most cases, by the doctor or coiijmer. 

These laws are fnuiuc.ntly defective, inconsi>lent> and unjust. Most 
of the labor on their piaiitalioiis and in their villages is ])erfiirmed by the 
womnn. Aged men of iiiihu'iice, in difl-rrent lijmilies, act as guardians 
for the younger, who, even imtil they reach tlie age of thirty or forty 
years; go abroad in groups of tea or a dozen (each company electing u 
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"IciiiU'r, wliom they cliot^rfnlly obey) to diiTerent parts of iha coast, from 
SieiT* Lsone to Fernatido Po, labor ih'lustriously from six months to 
three •/♦r;'.rs, and on their return home place the proceeds of thc;ir labor at 
the disposal of their guardian, to bn expended in the purchase of wives for 
themselves, and for the benefit of tlieir respective families. The Kroo- 
nien are, in their persons, a straii^ht, woli-dcveloped, and finely-propor- 
tioned raco of men; they are intelligent and iudependent, \'ain and sen- 
sual, ambitious of reputation, capable of ardent attachment, and, where 
their interests are deeply concerned, of extraordinary fidelity. Their 
number at home and abroad is probably from six to ten thousand. The 
people of Ni/ou are still further south, in population less than cither the 
Fislnnen or Kroomen, but very similar in tlieir occupations, customs, and 
superstitions. 

With other tribes, more remote and interior, treaties have been fiirmed; 
but those just specified constitute the most important native population re- 
siding within the jurisdiction of the republic. To these Atrican tribes th.e 
relations of the Liberiau government are entirely peaceful and friendly, and 
its authority over them highly salutary and beneficent. It has banished the 
slave trade from all this district of Africa; adjusted the dilferenccs which 
separated, and suppressed the wars which have for centuries spread mis- 
ery and devastation among, these people; has interrupted, if not eradi- 
cated, some of their most barbarous superstitions, ministered new incen- 
tives to their industry, opened new channels and supplied new motives 
and rewards to trade, and invited them to listen to the teachings and be- 
come enriched with all the blessings of civilization aiul Ohristianity. In a 
recent trial for a capital ofi^ence in the county of drand Bassa, three native 
Afri'^ans sat among the jury; nor is it unusual to meet willi respectable 
individuals of this class holding conunissions as public oliicers of justice 
or police from the president of the repni)lic. 

The Maryland (Jolony, at Cape Pahnas, exerts, perhaps, a less positive 
and controlling authority over its large native population than is ex(irted 
by the government of the republic: yet the infiuence of its intelligent and 
respectable oliicers is highly beneficial, and nuist increase; while the mis- 
sionary establishment within its limits excites our admiratiun, and deserves 
the most liberal support. 

Two papers which I have the honor to submit v^'ith this report — 
one from the Rev. Mr. Payne, superintendent of the Ef)isci»pal Mis- 
sion at Cavalla, (witiiin the limits of the Maryland colony, j on t!ie cus- 
toms, gov(irmnent, and superstitions of theGreybo people, (in population 
about 25,01)0;) and another, on the Kroo peo])le, from the J{ev. Mr. Connelly 
and lady, who have resided Ibr several years at Settia Kroo — will be in- 
teresting to those who desire the advancement of civilization and Chris- 
tianity in Africa.* ^ 

In regard to the third subject of inquiry specified in my instructions — 

the form of the govermnent and the characters of the leadiuy men in the 
execiuive, legislative, and judicial dt partmeiits" — allow me to point to the 
conslitulifui of tlie reptiblii-. of Liberia, h.erewith snbmiired, fidlv pervaded 
by tlicspiritof iib(!rty, and in all vital parlicuiars confornied to' tlui model 
oi (ii.n- own American free government. f No provision is contained in this 
conslilution for the existence of scpar te Slate govermnenls, nor do its 
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framcrs apponr to have contemplated or desired their existence: bnt in the 
provision lor t!ic olertion of the president and representatives every two 
years; in the subordination of tlie military to the civil power; in the dec- 
larations of the right of trial by jury, of universal toleration in tnatters of 
religion, and of the freedom of t!ie press; and in tlie prohibition of the 
slave trade and slavery, — have the people shown the purpose and ability to 
rear for the protection of their liberties a wisely limited and jnstly-con- 
striicted republican govcrmnent. The fifteenth section of the miscella- 
neous provisions of this constitution endiodies a purpose so worthy of a 
Christian people, so anspir-ious towards the uncivilized children of i\lVica, 
that [ am ninst happy to copy it entire in this report: 

"Section 15. The iniprovenieiu of the native tribes, and their ad- 
vancement in the arts of agricidture and husbandry, being a cherished 
objectof this goverimient, iishall be the duly of the president to appoint in 
each county some discreet person, whose duty it shall be to make regular 
and periodical tours through the country for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the natives to these wholesome branches of industry, and of 
instructing them in the same; and the legislature shall, as soon as can 
conveniently be done, niake provision for these purposes by the appropria- 
tion of money." 

From personal observation, I may speak with confidence of the mighty 
effects wnniglit upon the intellect, hopes, and purposes of the authorities 
and people of Liiberia by the freedom whicli has ever been theirs upon 
that shore, and by the high posuion winch they have now taken of na- 
tional indep-endence. Some of the most distinguished men in the repub- 
lic are among those who went thither in childhood, have received their 
entire education in its schools, and bear in tlieir maimers, their whole 
deportment, and upon their very aspect, the signs of a just self respect, of 
subdued passions, of virtuous resolution, and of a mature and well-disci- 
plined judgment. 

The president of the republic is a gentleman of distinguished talents 
and courage, of nnatfected , plain, but polished matmers, truly exemplary 
in all the relations of life, and dedicated in all his thoughts and energies 
to the great interests of the commonwealth over which, by a wise public 
discernment, he has been chosen to preside. The vice president, the 
heads oi tlie several departiuents of the government, the chief justice of 
the supreme C( uit, and others invested with ollices of })nblic responsi- 
bility, appeared to be intolligent and judicious men. very intent upon a 
faithful discharge of the duties of their respective stations, and ardeiitly 
devoted to the constitution and improvement of their country. Pew state 
pajwrs will he found to surpass, in dignity of thought and language, the 
inaugural address or the several messages of Presidtmt Roberls; nor udll 
these and other productions of decided merit from tlie pens of citizens of 
Liberia permit ns to doubt the -abiliiy of tlie people of that republic to 
conduct sncccsslully the great affairs of gf)vermiient. 

On this sn[)iect, as of greater force tlian any mere statement or argu- 
ment, I have the hoiKu-to invite attention tf) a t(;w extracts fiom tlie recent 
odicial papers of President Koberis, and iVom pul>lislie-.i di>coiirses of othci 
citizens of Liberia. President Kolierls concludes with the following sen- 
teni'es his iiiaumiral address: 

'''i'he time has buen, I admit, when men, M'ithout being chargeable 
■with ^iuudity, or witii a ('isposition to undervaiue the capacities of the 
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African raro, miglit liave clonhied the success of the colonizatiMn entor- 
prise, and ilit* roasiliiliiy of establishing an iniiiipnndent Uhiistian State on 
this coast, coniposisd of. and conducted wholly by, colored tnen ; hiil, fei- 
iow'-citizens, thai tinie has past. The American Colonization Society has 
redeemed its pledge; iuid I believe in my soul that the [tcrinanency of the 
govennnent of the repul)lic of Liberia is now fixed upon as firm a basis as 
humcm wisdoui is capable of devising. Xor is then' any reason to appre- 
hend thai the Divine Disposer of hninan events, after having separated 
us froui the house of liondage, and led us safely thnntgh so many dan- 
gers towards the land of liberty and promise, will leave tiic work of our 
political red(!mption and cousequent happiness nnfnushed, and either 
permit us to perish in a wilderness of diflicidties, orsulfer us to he carried 
bade in chains to that country of prppjdices from whose oppiession he 
has mercifully (bilivered us wiili his outstretched arm, 

''Aufl, fellow-citizens, it nmst afford the most heartfelt pleasure and 
satis i"acti(ni to every friend of Liberia, and real lover of liberty in general, 
to observe by what a fortunate train of circumstances and iuftidents the 
people of these colonies have arrived at absolute frcedoui and independ- 
ence. When we look abroad and s(,'e by what slow and painful stops, 
niark(^with blood and ills of every kind, other States of the world have 
advanrad to liberty and indepoutlence, we cannot but admire and praise 
that all gracious Providence, who, by his unerring ways, has, with so 
few sufferings on <nir part, compared with other States, led us to this 
happy stage, in our progress towards those great andimiK);: .it objce.ts. 
And that it is the will of Heaven that mankind sitonid be free, is clearly 
evidenced by the wealth, vigor, virtiie, and conserpient happiness of all 
free States. Hut the idea that IVovidence will establish such govern- 
ments as he shall deem most fit for his creatures, and will give them 
wealth, inihience, and happiness, without their efforts, is palpably absurd. 
Iti short, God's moral govennnent of the earth is always ))erli)rmed by the 
iiitervention of second causes. Theref()re, fellow-citizetis, wiiile with 
pious gratitude we survey the frequent interpositions of Heaven in our he- 
half, we ought to renannber that, as the disbelief of an overriding l^rovi- 
dence is atheism, so an absolute confidence of having our govennnent re- 
lieved from every endjarrassment, and its citizens made resj)ectablc and 
ha|)py, by the immediate hand of God, without our own exertions, is the 
most cuij)able presumption. Nor have we any rcas(m to expect that he 
will miramlously make Liberia a paradise, and deliver us, in a moment 
of time, from all the ills and inconveniences consequent upon the peculiar 
circmnstatices litidc-r which we are placed, merely to cotivince us that he 
favors our ca.use and government. 

"-SiiOicient notifications of his will are always given; and tliose who 
will not theti believe, neither would they believe though one should rise 
from the dead to inibrui them. Who can trace the progress of those colo- 
nies, and mark the incidents of thC' wars in which they have h<,'ea 
engaged, without seeing evident tokens of Provideniiai favor? li(!t U'--, 
thereliirc, inflexibly p(!rsevere in exertiinr our most streniious (.'liorts, in an 
luimble and rationnl d(!{)endenco on the great CioveriKu- of all the world, 
and we have tlie fairest prospects of surmounting all the dilii-'idties which 
maybe fhrown in our way. And that we njay expect, ami that we shall 
have, dilii 'ultios — sore difii'Milties — yet to contend against, in ourprogrt-'ss 
to maturity, is certain. And, as the piiliiical happiness or wrete.iiedness 
of ourselves and uur children, and of generations yet unborn, is in our 
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hands — nay, more, tlie redemption of Africa from tlio deep degradation, 
superstition, and idolatry in whicli she has so lonjj been involved — it 
becomes ns to lay our shoulders to the wheel, and inaufully resist every 
obstacle which may oppose our progress in the great work wliich lies 
before ns. 

" The gospel, fellow-citizens, is yet to be preached to vast nnml)ers in- 
habiting tliis dark continent; and I have tlic highest reason to believe 
that it was one of the great objects of the Almigiity in osialilishing these 
colonies that they might be the means of introducing civilization and 
religion amof.g the barbarous nations of thi.. coinitry. And to what work 
more noh'e conl i our powers be applied than thai of bringing up from 
d.irkness, debasenient, and misery our fellow-men, and shedding abroad 
OvC! them the light oi" science and Christianity? Tlio means of doing 
so, R'llow-citizens, are in our reach; and if we neglect or do not make 
rise of them, what excuse sliall we make to oiu" Creator and final Judge? 
This is a question of the deej)est concern to "us all, and which, in my 
opinion; will materially aliect our happiness in the world to come. And 
surely, if it ever has been iwcumbent on the people of Laberia to know 
truth, and to foilow it, it is now. Kouse, therefore, fellow-citizens, and. 
do your duty like men, and be persuaded that Divine J^rovidence,^ liere- 
tcfore, will continue io bless all your virtuous eifnrts. But if there be 
any amovig ns dead to all rumse of honor and love of their country; if 
deaf to all the calls of liberty, virtue, and religion; if forgetful of the 
b(.'nevoJcnce and magnaniriHt\'' of those who have procured this asylum 
lor theirs, and tiie fulun; happiness of tlieir children; if neither the c.vam- 
ples nor the success of otlier nations, the dictates of reason and of nature, 
or the great duties they owe to their (Jod, th.eniselves, and tlieir posterity, 
have an (.'il\u:t upon them; if neither the injuries they received in the 
land whence they came, the prize they are contending for, the future 
blessings or curses of their ci;ildien, the r.pplanse or reproaclj of all 
mankind, the approbaticni or displeasure of the great Judge, or the liappi- 
iies> or misery consecjuent upon their conduct in this and in a future state, 
caji move them,- then let them be assu.'ed that they (k;,t;rve to be slaves, 
att'J are etititleil to nothing hut anguish and tribulation; let them banish 
forever fnnn their minds the hope of ever obtaining that freedom, veputa- 
tion, and happiness which, as men, they are entitled to; let them forget 
every duty, hunian and divine, remember not that they have children, 
and beware how they call to mind the justice of the Supreme Heing; let 
them return into slavery, and hug their chains, and be a reproach and a 
by-woni among all nations. 

" lJut I am perstiaded, fellow-citizens, that we have none siich among 
us; tiiat every citizen will do his duty, and exert himself to the utmost 
of his abilities to sustain the honor of his country, promote her interests 
and the interests of his felUnv citizons, and to hand down unimpaired 
1.0 liitnre generations the freedom^and independein^e we this day enjoy. 

"As to myself, f(,'llow-citizens, I assure you I have never been indif- 
fc'-ent to what concerns the interest of Liheiia, my adopted country; and 
I am sensible of no passion v.diich could seduco me, knowingly, from 
the path of duty or of justice. The weakness of human niitnre, and the 
fimiis of my own understanding, may, no doulit will, produce errors of 
Judgiiicnt. I repeat, therefore, 1 shall need all the indulgence 1 have 
hitherto received at your hands. I shall need, too, the lavor of that Being 
ill whose huiids we are; who has led us, as Israel of old, from our native 
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land, and planted lis in a country abounding in ail the neriossarios and 
coMUorts of lifo; who Ixas covered our infancy witii his providence, and 
to whose goodness I ask yuu to join with ine in supphcations that he will 
so eidigliten the uiinds of your servatits, guide their councils, and pros- 
per their nvasnres. that vv'hatsoever they do shall result in your good, 
and shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and approbation of all 
nations." 

'l''he following passages are selected from the first message (after the 
adoption of iiie j)rcsent constitution of the republic) of the same gentle- 
man to the national legislature: 

" Our situation; however, for forming a political soeiety, and erecting 
a free government, is more favorai)l(;, in many respects, than that of any 
people who have ])r.tceded us. AVe have the history and experience of 
all States before us; mankind have been toiling through all ages for our 
information, and the philosophers and learned lueu of anticpiity hav^e 
Irianued tiieir midnight lamps to transmit to us instructions. We live, 
also, in an age when the princij)l(;s of political liberty and the foundation 
of government have been fully canvassed and lairly settled. 

" With these lights before them, our delegates "have given us a consti- 
tution lyunded, not upon ])arty or prejudice, not tor to-day or to-morrow, 
but f()r posterity. It is founded in good policy, because, in niy huriblc 
opinion, it is liumded in justice and honesty. All and)itious and inter- 
ested views seem to have been entirely discarded, and regard had only to 
the good of the whole, in which the situation and righis of posterity are 
considered, and equal justice has been done to every citizen of the 
repnblic. And the highest nispcct has been paid to those great aiid equal 
righis of hunuui nature which should forever remain inviolate in every 
society. Proper attenticni hasulv.:- been given to the sepamtion of the three 
great powers of the .State. Indeed, it is essential to liberty that tiic legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive powers of the governmeut be, as nearly as 
possible, independent of, and separate from, each other; for, were they 
united in the same persons, there would be wanting thai nuiiual cho?k 
which is the principal security against the making of arbitrary laws 
and a wanton exercise of power in the exctuuion of them. If these three 
powers are united, the government will be absolute, whether they are in 
tlie hands of a few or a great number. 'J'he same parly will be the legis- 
lator, accuser, jndge, and executioner. What probability, then, as I have 
heard it remarked, will an accused ])erson have of an acquittal, however 
innocent he may be, when Ids judge is also a party?" 

Having shown the wisdom of the convention who adopted the consti- 
tution of the republic in their careful provisions to keep distinct and 
inde|}cudent of eai::h other the three great departments of the government., 
President Roberts adds: 

" Rut, gentlemen, il is to be remembered that, Avhatcver marks of wis- 
dom, experience, and patriotism tliere may ])e in our new constitution, 
like the just pro[)ortions and elegant fi)rms of our lirst parents, before llieir 
-^laker breathed into theui the biratli of life, it is yet to be animated, and, 
uniil then, may indeed excite adnnratitui, but it will be of no use; iroiu 
the peiiple it must receive its spirit, and by them be quickened. Let 
virtue, honor, the love of liberty, and science, be and remain the son! of 
our present constitution, and it nuist, it will, become the source of great 
and extensive happiness to this and future generations. Vice, ignorance, 
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and the want of vigilance, will be the only enemies able to destroy it. 
Against this provide. 

" Every citizen of I.ihoria onglit diligently to read and study the con- 
stitution of his country, rnd teach the rising generations to be free. By 
knowing tiieir rigiiis, they will sooner perceive when, tiiey are violated, 
and be the better ])repared to tlefend and assert them." 

The final words of this nirssa<fe are most pertinent, just, and impres- 
sive — earnestly expressive of devout gratituile to the Almighty, and of 
confidence in the guardian care of his ever-watchfid and omnipotent 
providence: 

" Tiie present crisis, gentlemen, imposes an obligation on all the de- 
partments of government to adopt an explicit and decided course; and, as 
it is our indispensable duty, may it i)e «>ur invariable aim, to exhibit to 
our constituents the brigliiest examples of disinterested love for the com- 
mon weal, and particularly to be inflexible in our resolutions to know 
neither fr:-3nd nor favorite, v/henever his solicitations appear incornpaiii)je 
with the public good. In our pul)lic capacities we ought to rise superior 
to all private attachment or resentment, and make the intrinsic merit of 
every candidate for an office our sole rule lor his promotion. Let us, 
both by precept and practice, encourage a spirit of economy, industry, 
and patriotism, and that public integrity and rigliteousness wliii-h cannot 
fail to exalt a nation. May the foundation of our State be laid in virtue 
and the fear of God, and the superstructure will rise gloriously, and endure 
lor ages. Then may wo humbly expect the blessings of ' the i\lost High, 
who divides to the nations their inheritance, and separates the sons of 
Adam.' lu fine, gendenien, let us unitedly strive to approve ourselves 
master-builders, by giving beauty, strength, and stability to our new 
government. 

" On my part, a most solemn oath has been taken for the faithful dis- 
charge of niy duly; on yours, a solenni assurance lias been given to sup- 
port me therein. Tlius, a public compact between us stands recorded. 
And you may rest assured, gentlemen, that 1 shall keep this oath ever in 
mind. The constitution shall ! • the invariable rule of my conduct; my 
ears shall be always opened to the complaints of tlsc injured; justice, in 
mercy, shall neither be deined nor delayed; our laws, and the hbertitis of 
Jiiberia, sliall be maintained and defended to the titmost of njy power. 
1 repose the most perfect confidence in your engagement; and, on my 
part, you n:iay count on a cordial concurrence in every measin"e for the 
jiublic good, and on all the inti)rtnation { possess which niay enable you 
to discharge to advantage tlitj liigii fiinctions with which you are invested 
by your fellow-citizens. But abin-e all, gentlemen, we. have great reasons 
to rejoice, in view of the confidence we are encouraged to feel in the guar- 
diansliip and guidance of that Almighty Being whose power regulates the 
destiny of nations, and whose blessings have been conspicuously dis- 
pensed to this infant republic, f.nd to whom we are hound to address our 
devout gratitude for the jiast, as well as oiu' fervent supplications and best 
hopes for the future." 

'J*}ie Uev. Hilary 'I'eage, editor of the liiberia Herald, expressed his 
tlioirghts on the adoption of tlio constitution in the following language: 

" That man amongst us who does not feel that by this act lie has en- 
tered upon a new career, has assumed new responsibilities, and has re- 
ceived a new impetus and a new motive to action, is to be pitied lor his 
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blimlness, rather than on vied for his indifference; and; to say the least, 
he is not yet prepared (or extensive usefidness. 

" W'e would Warn <inr people against the inf itnation of supposing that, 
because we have declared ourselves sovereign and indejicndent, thorotbre 
wc have fulfdled onr destiny, and attained tlie sunnnit of political perfec- 
tion; and wo would also warn tlieni against despondency, in vi"W of any 
ditibndtics we may bo called to encounter. (.)ur condition alibrds no scdp-o 
for idle enthusiasm , nor for unmanly timidity. All gre;)t undertukiiii>s arc 
attended witii dilHcuhies, and usually demand :ni v^X^>l•\ proportioned to 
their magnitude. Il is of the lost importance Ibr us to knnw where, and 
by whom, this ollbrt is to be made. We need, and if wo are v>'ise we will 
seek, the sympathy and friendly countenance of fon-ign nations. It will 
be encouraging to be recognised as forming one in the great community of 
nations, and to receive the usual comities of thai rehition ; still, we must 
learn to call olf all unreasonable expectation from every Ibreign qunrter, 
and be penotraied with the conviction that the jiropor scene of this extra- 
ordinary elfort is the republic of Liberia, and the eifort itself to be made 
by us." 

Mr. Teage, in a discourse delivered in Monrovia, thus expresses his 
views on education: 

" The education of our youth is the next subject to which I would di- 
rect your attention. 'Knowledge is power' is an old proverb, but not 
the loss true because it is old. This is the spring that regulates tivi 
inoveiiionts of society ; this is at once the lover and safety-valve of human 
institutions. Without it, society will either not move at all, or, hko au 
ludjalanced, unhehned ship, move in a direction and at a rate that must 
eventually destroy it. Education corrects vice, cures disorders, abates 
jealousies, adorns virtue, connnands the winds, trium])hs over the waves, 
scales the heavens. In a word, education lays all nature under tribute, 
and forces her to administer to the condbrt and hapiness of man. Nor is 
Ibis all that education does. Il ennobles and elevates the mind, and 
urges the soul upward, and animates it to deeds of high and lasting re- 
nown. Education opens sources oi ])ur'e, refined, and exfpiisite enjoy- 
ment; it unlocks the temjfle of nature, and admits tiie awe-stricken st)ul to 
behold and admire the wondrous works of God. An ignorant, vicious, 
idle community has the elements of destruction already in its bosom. On 
the very first application of a torch, they will expl.-do and lay the whole 
labric in ruins. A virtuous, (uxiorly, educated people have all the ele- 
ments of national greatness and national pi-rpetuity. Would we be happy 
at home and respected abroad, we must educate onr youtii." 

Of this oration by Mr, Tenge the following is the coniduding passage: 

" The last remark tini<^ will allow mc to make, under diis head, is,tliut 
'righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any jioople.' 
All attempts to correct the depravity of man, to stay the headlong pro- 
pensity to vice, to abote the madness of ambition, will be found deplora- 
bly inedicient, unless we apply the restriciions and the tremendous ^sanc- 
tions of religion. A inotiiund regiu'd and deference ii>r r<;ligion; a constnnt 
recognition ofour dt;j)endeuce upon Ciod,and of our oliligaiion and account- 
ability to him; an ever-present , ever- pressing soucio of bis universal and 
all-controlling providence, — this, and only tiiis, can give energy to tho 
arm of law, cool the raging fever of the passions, and abate the lotty pre- 
lensious of mad ambition. In prosperity, let us biing out our thiiuk-oUer- 
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iiig, and proscn2 it with oh e erf ul hearts, in orderly, virtuous, and religinus 
conduct. In adversity, let us considiT, ootifess our sins, and abase our- 
selves before the throne of (Jod. In danger, let us go to liim whose pre- 
rogative it is to deliver; let us go to hini with the humility and confi- 
dence Avhich a deep coiivictioii tliat the battle is not to the strong, and 
the race to the swift, is calculated to inspire;. 

Feilow-citixens! we stand now on ground never occupied by a people 
before. However insignificant we may regard ourselves, the eyes of Kn- 
rope and America are upon us, as a germ destined to burst from its en- 
closure in the earth, unfi^ld its petals to the genial air, rise to the height 
and swell to the dimensions of the full-grown tree, or (inglorious fate!) to 
shrivel, to die, and be buried in oblivion. Rise, fellow-citizens! — rise to a 
clear and full perception of yoir/ tremendous responsibilities. Upon you, 
rely upon it, depends, in a measure you can hardly conceive, the futiirc 
destiny of your race. You arc to give the ansv,'er, v.'lieth.er the African 
race is doonied to intermiuable degradation — a hideous bloi on the lair 
face of creation, a libel upon the dignity of human nature — or incapable 
to take an honorable rank amongst the great family of nations. The 
friends of the colony are trembling, the enemies of the colored man are 
hoping. Say, fellow-citizens, will you palsy the hands of your friends, 
and sicken dieir hearts, and glndden the souls of your enemies, by a base 
rel'usal to enter upon tiie career of glory which is now openiiig so propi- 
tiously before you ? The genius of Universal Fimaucipution, bending from 
her lofty seat, invites you to accept the wreath of national independence. 
The voice of your friends, swelling upon the breeze, cries to you from 
afar: Raise your standard! assert your independence !! throw out your, 
baimers to the wind !! And will the descendants of the mighty Pharaohs, 
that awed the M'orld — will the sons of him who drove back the serried 
legions of Rome, and laid siege to the "Eternal City" — will tliey, the 
achievements of whose fathers are yet the wonder and admiration of the 
world — will they refuse the prollered boon, and basely cling to the chains 
of slavery and dependence? Never! never!! never!!! Shades of the 
mighty dead, spirits of departed great ones, inspire us, animate us to the 
task, nerve us ti>r the battle! ]*our into onr bosom a portion of that ardor 
and patrioiism which bore you on to battle, to victory, and to conquest. 

" Sh.all Liberia live? Yes; in the generous emotions now swelling in 
your bc.ioms — in the high and noble jinrpose now lixing itself in your 
mind, and ripening into the unyieldingness of an indomitable principle — 
we hear the inspiring response, l.iiberia shall live before (jod, and l;efore 
the nations of ilie earth." 

On the 24th of August, ISIT, the independence of the republic was 
celebrated, in the Alethodist l'lpisco]);d cliurch, in Ah^uroviii; and from 
the oration of tb.(; Rev. J. 8. l^iyne on that occasion we oiuir the follow- 
ing just and patriotic sentiments: 

Call upon the spirit of the American patriots, and le! similar feelings 
possess your bosoms, and bn^al; forth into inaiily exertion, and yours 
will be the honor of having founded and reared up a republican govern- 
ment lor the oppressed of our race. The vastncss of the undertaking 
makes it too uuich lor any portion less than the whole conmmuity to sus- 
tain and conduct it prosperously; therefore it is highly important that we 
be nniicd. Great evils have hi'.eii entailed upon nations — mighty king- 
doms and empires have fallen to rise no more — by discord, which ulti- 
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mrxtely genders into anarchy and bloodsl'cd and destruction. The 
sagacious poHlician, having an eye upon what is ilie dreadful conse- 
quences of the want of nnion, was eii;il/led to predict, as if he caught 
the true spirit of prophecy, ♦ United we stand, divided we fall.' This 
)irinciple may well be denominated the national jiulse, tlie regular hcat- 
nigs of whi'-h are iiidispciisabiy necessary to the vitality of a nation. ♦ If 
a kingdom he divided against iisrlf, that kingdom catniot sUukI;' and, as 
sure as these words arc true, so will th<' desirnction of this republic be, 
if union be not maintained amoiigus. He united, Liberians; understand 
one another; know your connnon (»hjecl ; lot all animosities tall this day 
at the foot of yon staff; and declare iienccforward we he brethren, aiming 
at the common good. These arc not llie only preinis"s hour which wc 
would infer tiie future prosperity or iudeslructiltilily of this republic; for 
the history of nations teaches us ther;,; are otli(.'r indispensable virlueSc 
from among which we will extract only two more. 

One is iiidastn/ — the origin of all physical, mental, and political ad- 
vancement — the foundation of al! national grandeur — forgetfulness of 
which is an iuipassablc barrier to all personal or national j)rosperity and 
happiness, it is utterly inconsisitist with the c.onr.t.c of Providence to 
expect tliese without the employment of the means ordained for (heir 
production, and accordingly attended to by all thriving nations. I need 
not remind you of the importance of agricidlun.- to a naticm's prosperity: 
yon have only to cast your eye whence you came, and coiitemplatc the 
riches extracted by the industrious from a soil in few respects belter than 
yom's. With a country capacious and fertile, abounding with product;* 
much demanded by some nations, what can hinder yo-i from becoming 
})rosperous and happy, but idleness, tin; bane of society, and fruitful 
cause of many evils? iMental improvement is also absolutely nccosijary. 
' Knowledge is power' is an axiom u-orthy of attention, 'i'he enlight- 
ened of all ages have paid becoming atlrntinn to it; and, even to this 
day, wc i>eiiolil thetn (»irering their jioliiions and adorations at the shrine 
ol Wisdo.n, acknowledging their indebtedness to her fir all that is good 
and virtuous in the transactions of the affairs of lifc. Wjjilc all tuitions 
thus show tlieir estimate of knowledgt;, shall we be dormant? Shall we 
enter the political world without the qualiiicatinns tiei'ossary to maintain 
our national existence? Shall we, if wc ever gain u footing in that 
world, remain where we when al! nations are mo\ing forward in 
this respect? Was over there a time in the histr-ry of l.iliena when men 
of intellectual stamp wore more n.eeded? It requires no small portion of 
Iviiowledge to condiici the affairs of a peo]ile. iierc, then, is room for 
improvement, and li/r the exercise of la.udaliic iin.diiiin!) ; lioie is an ade- 
quate stiauilus to apply to ourselves and our cliil hen. 

in reliecling uptui oar present condition, and tiic new career just en- 
tered upoii, it woukl noi be impro[>ei to iiitpiirc by v/;;(!sc aid and protw- 
tection we have been su■^rained and dcli\ered from {\\:- iimniucnt dangisrs 
that liav(! at difl'ercnt times gatiiered arcanid and threiucned us with destruc- 
tion. We feel it just to aclcnowledge that it i.s not owing to any skill or 
nngiit in us that we have succeedc;!, notwiihsianding tiiese ojiposilions, 
but to the protection and aid of that Being who ndcs the nations, and holds 
the desdny of each in his hand. And if, When we look back, we are led to 
exclaim ' What hatii God wrought!' we see every reason that induced us 
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to trust in him occupying the same place, and teaching ys it is our dniy 
to do so in future. 

" I can do nothing better, in concUidiiig this address, that) to direct 
your attention to ihe pn>]vriety of depending npnn th(3 onniipotent arm of 
the Almighty. KcnuMiiher that he hath said, (and v.dmt ho says is trne,> 
'Righteousness cxalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.' 
A tenacious adher<'nce to the ])rincii)les of the (Christian religion, obe- 
dience to its precejJts, encouragement of its institutions and ordinances 
among ourselves and children, will, wiiii the other indisjiensahles men- 
tioned above, insure stability and ])rosperity to this republic; wliile its 
liappy inlluences will ooze out, to water and make glad the jnoral Sahara 
around us. IJut, I'elldw-citizens, the rever:;e of these things, and an in- 
dulgonce in national sins, will not only disgrace us in the estimation of 
the good and viitunus of the world, but bring dov/n upm us the judg- 
ments of the (JJnd of licliness. AVe have only to in()uire of you, Libe- 
rians. Shall this rofinlilic be prospemvis, and advajice in national import- 
ance? Doid)tless it is de>tin(;d to do so; but may we not ruiayd and make 
it a reproach to the world? Nouglit should insjiire us with a grealer reso- 
lution to advance this iirduous but glorious work than the considciatiori 
of the rising and future generations. Shall they be cast out and oppressed 
in future, when "\vc have it in our power to hiuid down to them a govern- 
ment well founded, :ui(l bmh upon simctilied princijtles? Shall they have 
cnuse to lament tluU their fathers were so base nnd inconsiderate, having 
had it in their poAver to beqneatli them inestimable blessings, yot, through 
supineness and degrading carelessness, failed to do so.' Eternal and 
merited infamy will be attached to o\n' names. Again: wiii yo\i uol en- 
deavor to V'ipe away the <«])j)robrium from the colored race, a)id j)rove to 
the world t.hat it is ecpially susce.))tible with any other of mental cuhure 
and good gcivernuiem? Jf J„iberia have enemies — it prejudice v;o\dd 
prompt to laugiiter at the non-success of this republic —how would the 
joy of such be augmented to hear of a failure in this undertulsing? O Li- 
berians! think oi these considoratioiis; and let the thought insjiire your 
hearts w-ith a holy and indomitable resol.ution to advance your cau.se, that 
the republic may be safe and respected by the world — that the light of 
that lone star may illimiinale this beniyhted land; and, as you fade away 
from among the living, yours will be tlie groat satisfaction of seeing your 
descendants e:<ial)lished and happily situated in a goverumont t()unded 
and reared with great exertion, and rendered jiermanent by the strict ob- 
servance of the jniiiciples of good government by you, their parents, 
whose memories will be encircled iti their estimation with a halo of never- 
fading glory." 

In an oration delivered on the :li\\h of .Inly last, in connnemoration of 
the ind(;pendence of the ri'publie, by R. L. 'S(.rijl:tr,c\sq., is the following 
passage: 

JMy fellow-citi'/eiis, you have laid the foundation of a great republic, 
destined to civili/e uikI Christianize the remote and barbarous tribes of 
Africa. 'r\\c!ity-f!'.'' yi.;irs lune y<ai bei'u laying this It.'undaiion, which, 
in the e~ver-momoiiil)le year (d" lb41 , ct mpleted the fn:,l e})och in your 
national history. To Charity you owe an innnense debt of gratitude: 
she has called to her aid, in the cause of ' African colonization,' the 
wisest and best men of the age. And it is remarkable to know that the 
demands of Charity have been responded to by far the largest Jiuuibcr of 
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men of Jistiiictioii that she ever before lias been able lo bring to bear ir 
any one iDUlter — missionary societies exeepted, and other ineatis for the 
proimilgatioii of the gosptil. ilerc commeiiees a train of unparalleled 
concurrences — noble in their object^:, and happy in tlieir results: hero 
connuences the moral and physical renovation of Africa. Her sons re- 
turn from bondage, not to mourn over the desolation around, but, like the 
Jews, to ' rebuild the waste places, and rear the temple to the living God. 
In the pliysical renovation, we see the dense tort'st disappearing before 
the tide of civilization, the beauties of nature springing up beneath the 
hand of the cultivator, and the worlis of art vying with many stupen- 
dous works of nature. In the moral renovation, we behold man stand- 
ing erect in the miagc of bis Maker, unknown to any bondage except that 
of !iis Creator, and holding converse willi the Revealed Pages which 
contain the ultimate destiny of ' (.iod's works.' Here, as you advance, 
will commence the nn'ghty tMuitest of the lledeemer''s religion with the 
pagan and Mahometan doctrine — or, 1 shoidd say, the Devil's kingdom 
on earth — which must end in the rule of God's might. 

" Civilisation must here take a j)eculiar feature Ironi what it has taken 
among any people in modern times. It will, instead of exterminating the 
barbarous heathen, bring him into the cust<Mns and usages of civilized 
society; it will teach him arts and sciences: and who will predict but that 
he it is, with liberty starn]x;d upon his brow, that shall restore to the 
world again the long-lost arts and sciences, and call, iii tones of thunder, 
to drowsy Africa, until, in the language of one, she ' shall be redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled?' " 

Js it to be believed that men capable of thonglits so just, of sentiments 
so patriotic, of hopes and. purposes so elevated, humane, and far-reaching 
in beneficence, who have already cstablislied otu) of tlie least defecti ve and 
most perfect oi free governments, will fail to sustain the fabric they havo 
reared, to obey their own laws, and to win, by their fidelity to truth, 
iib''rty, and religion, the approbation of the CMiristian world? 

On the fourth topic of inquiry — "the jniblic revenue and the means by 
whi<:h it is raised" — I observe that, lor the two years previous to the in* 
dependence of the republic, the annual revenue of the government, de- 
rived mainly from a six-per cent, ad valorem duty on imports, amounted 
to from eight to ten thousand dollars. With a view to augment the pub- 
lic revenue, the legislature, after the adoj)ti(Ui of tlie present constitution, 
authorized and instructed the secretary of the treasury to import leaf 
tobacco, powder, salt, muskets and otiier fire-arms, with eartiien and 
crockery ware, (articles in great demand for the African trade,) and to 
dispose of these h tides at a certain specihed advance on the hrst cost. 
Iha it is said this monopoly by the government has not met the public 
expectation, and that it wifi be greatly modified, if not wholly abandoned. 
On ail goods imported into V^e republic is imposed a duty of six per cent., 
with certain excicfilions specified, wherein the duty is still higher. The 
note below exhibits some of the revenue provisions of the rejjubiic.* 
Tiie President, without stating the exact an'.onnt of the present revenue, 
expressed the opinion that it would herealler meet the expenses of the 
government, tiioug'nit must, for some years, lall far sliort of what might 
be desirably exmiuded for many objects of great public utility. 
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In regard fo the niiiitary and naval force of tlie rcpnbJin/* to tli<' 
honor of {lie people of Liberia f.lioii!d it bo recorded, tluit, from their 
earliest settlonionl upon the African coast, tlicy have, by cnv.rnge and dis- 
cipline, defeiided tlicmsclves against the machinations of t;Iavc traders, 
and the combined forces of many barliarons tribes, and in no instance 
suffered defeat. Willi the exception of snch as are exejnpted in virtue of 
religious or civil ofHccs, all ilie males in the republic, from the age of six- 
teen to fifiy, arc subject to military duty; may be called at any moment 
by the executive ijito actual service; alid, in time of peace, n'luster, oii 
stated days, and in obedience to a nniff irm law, in the several setdemviits? 
for examination, exercise, and discijilino. This force, well armed an<i 
disciplined, may bo, in nundier, from one tliousand to fil'tocn hundred 
men; while a much larger native force might doubtless be brought into 
more or less effectual service, in case of an invasion. Of naval force the 
republic has nothing, with the exception of one small but beautiful vessel; 
armed with four guns, a present from the (hitish government. Sine*? 
foreign vessels are^ witfioxu exccptio)i, subject to certain coniinercial reg- 
ulations, and duties imposed on all merchandise brought within the re- 
public, wherever landed, and whether consigned to the American settlers 
or native Africafjs, this vessel will prove of great utility in guarding from 
violation the revenue Uurs, and in enforcing their provisions, ''.riiis ves- 
sel also affords an eat.y and rapid conveyance of any orders or officers of 
the governmejit to difl'erctit points of the coast, will enable the public 
authorities to observe any movements for the renewal of the slave trade, 
and to adopt measures to counteract them, and communicate intelligence 
between the settlements in ain^ dangf-roas emergency, 

" Of the administration of jiistico, the system of laws upon v/hich it is 
based, and, most especially, whether it is entirely im[)ariial towards tht: 
inhabitants of the republic," I am gratified to express the opinion thai 
the judicial system of the republic is wisely constituted, and that justice 
is administered to all classes impartially, and wiihonl unnecessary ex- 
pense or delay. By the constitution, the judicial power of the republic 
is vested in one supreme court, and such other subordinate courts as the 
legislature may from time to time establish. The supreme court has 
original jurisdiction in all cases affecting ambassadors or other public 
ministers or coiisuls, and those to which the republic shall bo a parly. Ali 
judges of courts are to hold oiftcn durinc good behaviour, but 'may he re- 
moved by tlic president, at the rc(]ucst of two-thirds of Ixith houses of the 
legislature, or when impeaclicd and convicted. By amhority of the legis- 
lature, qualified justices of the jieacc may arrest oilenders againft the law:* 
or public peace, connnit them to j)!ison,'or take security (or their ap{x;ar- 
ance for trial, and may deternnno actions for debt, where the amount in, 
question does not exceed thirty dollars, though the parties have the right 
of appeal to the ensuing montidy court, lireach of the counties of th(r 
republic is held a monthly ccnirt, conifioHcd of not more than five nor lesH 
than three justices of the peace, Avhich court is to examine and decide o)j 
all cases of commitnient by justices, aiid has power to smnnion jurors, iv 
determhie actions for ilebi above thirty dollars, and exercises original ju- 
risdiction in all cases not intrusted to juslict-s of the peace, causes' in 
admiralty, and those constitutionally vested in the supreme court. Tt> 
this court also belong the care and management of the estates of orphans, 
and the record and probate of wills. 
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By the same authority is constituted in each county of the republic a 
court of quarter 'sessions, with one judge, which court has power to eni- 
paiuiel both a grand and petit jury, and to try prisoners sent from tiie 
monthly court, and all presentments or indict meiits found by the grand 
jury; has original jurisdiction in cases of admiralty, and appt-llate jnris- 
<liction in cases coming from the monthly court. Appeal may be taken 
from the decisions of this court to tlie supreme court. 

^riie supremo court is required to sit aniuially, atid until all causes sub- 
niitted to its jm-isdiction are disposed of, in the town of Monrovia, and con- 
sists of the chief justice and three associates, the judges of the court of quar- 
ter sessions — two oniy of these associates sitting at one time, the riglit of 
absence being exercised in regular rotation. Provision is made to exempt 
judges in this court and that of quarter sessions from oliicial duty in 
cases wherein they are interested; and the decisions of the supreme court 
are final. 

Some few directions ;ind principles of civil government and jurispru- 
<ience were siippli(?d to th(^ fust settlers iii Liberia by the American Colo- 
nizMtion Society. In 1824, a brief hut comprehensive constitution was 
stibuiittiHl to them, and received their assent. Subsequently, the lamented 
Ashnniu guided and instructed them in public aifairs. In 183'.>, a con- 
stitution and clear but ■Ninsise body of laws were transmitted to the gov- 
ernor and council of the then colony, to which they gav(^ their sanction. So 
tiiat tlu\present laws of the republic are to be traceil to the p.tst history of 
the pc-VpIt', are the growth from their pecidiar circumstances, and embrace 
the acts of tiic legislature hefire and since the declaration of their inde- 
pendence; while, in their ccnirts, the ediinnon law, with few modifications, 
as existing iti (u'eat Britain and the United States, constitutes tlie grotuid 
of judicial arg\mients and decisions. 

A copy of the laws, for which I am itidehted to President Roberts, ac- 
companies this report; and among all the acts of the Liberian republic, 
iioise merit more earnest and eiitire connnendation than those for the sup- 
pvessioii of the slave trade, by which, even from their first days upon that 
shore, her people have demonstrated their purp(\se to continue unstained 
ami uncontaminated by that reproach — to wage an unmitigated and eternal 
war upon the arts, contrivances, agencies, conductors, and abettors of diis 
most cruel and detestable connnerce.* 

" The relations of Liberia to other governments, and to the contiguous 
African nations or tribes," are amicable, and becoming every year more 
advantageous. 

The independence of tlie republic has been acknowledged by both 
Kngiaiid ati<l France; and between the former and the republic a treaty 
of peace, friendship, and connnerce wus ralifi(^d on the 1st of August last: 
and hardly a week i)asses during which anne I ships iVom these or other 
civilizoii nations are not seen visiting the, purls, and exchanging civilities 
with the hospitable inhfd)itants, of l^iiieria. By treaties with many Afri- 
can tribes, the reijubiic has not merely enlargcul its territory, but secured 
tfieir constni to the abolititni of the slave trade, and to the exercise of its 
political ;uid judicial authority over them; and to its v.isdomand justice are 
these tribes accustomed to look fir the adjustment of their dilierenoes, and 
the priMer.tion of their homes, liberty, property, and lives. In some in- 
stances, tribes from the interior have hastened for safety, befn'e the fury of 
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rnerci!e.-;s foe?, to the soil of the republic, and found peace and repnse nn- 
der the shadow of its wiiigs. Even since the first American free poople 
of color arrived in Africa, die district (^f country that now bears th.e name 
of Liberia has been a scene of treachery, rapine, and wide-Ava.sting wars: 
Kiiddenly have towns and villages been uiade desolate— not a solitary wo- 
man or child escaping to tell the story of the niidniglit invasion and mas- 
sacre: so that it would be difficult to exaggerate in our estimate of the 
benefits derived at present, in security from outrage, in the p,*otection of 
property, industry, arul life, by the native Africans, f^-om the government 
of the republic. The suppression Avithin the limits of the repui)lic of the 
ordeal by sassywood has preserved probably thousands from a most cruei 
death, and shown a signal triumph of civilized law over superstition. 

"Of the agriculture, commerce, and manufactures of the republic, and 
in particular its trade with the United States, and the susceptibility of 
that trade to be beneficially increased," it may be confidently asserted 
that the soil of the republic is capable of yielding abundantly the most 
valuable productions of the tropics. In some preliminary observations to 
an ogriculiural manual, prepared in 1S25, for the Liberian settlers, by Mr. 
Ashmun, that gentleman writes to them thus: Sulfer me to put dov/ii 
two or three remarks, of the truth and ivnportance of which you cannot 
he too sensible. Tha first is, that the cultivation of yoiu rich lands is the 
only way you will ever find to independence, comfort, and wealth. You 
may, if you please, if God gives you health, become as independent, 
comfortable, and happy as you ought to be in this world. 

"The flat lands around you, and particularly your farms, have as good 
a soil as can be met with in any country. They will produce two crops; 
of corn, sweet potatoes, and several other vegetables, in a year; they will 
yield a larger crop than the hoM soils in America; and they will produce 
ri nuuiber of very valuable articles, for which, in the United Slates, mil- 
lions of money are every year paid away to foreigners. One acre of rich 
land well tilled u'ill produce you three hundred dollars' worth of indigo. 
Half an acre may l-e made to grow half ;i ton of arrowroot. Four acres 
laid out in coll'ee plants will, alter the third year, produce you a clear in- 
come of two or three hundred dollars. Half an acre of cotton trees will clothe 
your whole family; and, except a little lioeing, your wife and children can 
perform the whole labor of crop-ping and mamifacluring it. One acre of canes 
will make you independent of all the world liir trie sugar you use in your fam- 
ily. One acre set with fruit trees will fnrtiish you the year round with more 
plantains, bananas, oranges, limes, guavas, paw-paws, and pine-apples thaii 
you will ever gather. iS'ine months in the year you may grow fresh vege- 
tables every month; and some of you, who have low-laud plantations, 
may do so throughout the year." 

My observations on the banks of the rivers of the republic, (especially 
the St. Paul's, the St. John's, and the Sinou,) along both sides of Stockton 
creek, and among the gardens of INlonrovia and the planiiitioiis ki its 
vicinity, confirmed my belief in the general correctness of this statement, 
though the agricultmal improvements do not equal all the expectations 
which it would naturally cieate. The committee of Monlserado county 
fail, however, I thiidv", to do full justice to theuiselves and their fellow-cia- 
zcns when they say: "In agriculture, little more is done than to supply 
ourselves with the necessaries and a few of the conveniences of life." 
Considering how limited have been the pecuniary means of the emigrants 
to Liberia, and the difficulties always inevitable to the selllcrs iu a couu- 
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try to the climate of which they are strangers, and with the products of 
which tliey have to make themselves acqnaiutotl, I am rattier surprised that 
they have done so nuich in agriculture than that they have done no more. 
Substantial farm-houses, surrounded by well-cleared and cultivated plan- 
tations of from ton to thirty and fifty or seventy acres, adorn, on both sides, 
the banks of the St. Paul's (with occasional interruptions) for tlie dis- 
tance of twenty nules. Several hundred acres are cleared (in part out 
of a dense and lofty forest) at Bassa Oove, Edina, and at Bexley, (some 
five to ei^iiii '.niles up the beautiful river St. Jolui's;) "and at Clreenvillc, 
Rossville, and lleadville, on the Sinou, are similar decided evidences of 
agricultural industry and improvement. It may be confidently predicted, 
that, whenever adequate capital, skill, and machinery shall be iutrnduced, 
the culture of i-icc and cotton, the su<iar cane and coffee, vnll provn as yicc- 
ccsmfiil and projUable as in. any region of the vmrld. My personal inqui- 
ries and observations in Liberia have led me to concur in the o})iniou 
expressed by the inleliigent connnittee of Bassa connty, that in internaL 
resources "it is unsurpassed by any country of the globe." This com- 
mittee and that appointed by the citizens of Sinou county both declare 
that the disposition for the cultivation of the soil is increasing. We 
have," say tlie committee of Monlserado county, an extensive territory, 
which can at any time be easily enlarged, by compact with the proprietors 
of the sod, to any desirable extent. The soil is of the highest fertility, 
and adapted to a great variety of articles available in the arts and in com- 
merce. The forests teem with valuable timber f ir furniture, house, and 
shipbuilding. The riv^ers abound with choice fish, and the wooils with 
game; and our gardens can be made to produce everything in their kind 
necessary to a comfintable existence." 

Tlie same committee state " tliat coffee of a superior kind is indi- 
genous here, and the people are turning their attention to the cultivation 
of it, and means only are wanted to bring it in large quantities into the 
market; sugarcane also thrives well, though, t()r the same reason, no 
considerable quantity has been produced; cotton, ginger, arrowroot, and 
ninnerons plants and shrnbs employed in the iwiteria, nicdira, grow here 
with the vigor and frnitfnlness of indigenous articles." In. addition to 
the great staples of rice, coKon, the sugar cane, and coffee, the Liberians 
specify corn, cassada, yams, sireci pol'docs, cabhuges, arrowroot, turnips, 
beets, car rots, tomatoes, Vinia and other leans, peas, cijndings, chxota, ochra, 
cucumbers, choice varieties vt' pepper, rintund-nuts. pahna. christi, the Tudia- 
Tubber tree, the crofou-oil nut, and the paint tree, (so muliip.lied iti its uses,) 
as among their productions; and among 'Jne'ix fruits, oranges, lemons, 
limes, guams, pine apples, plantains, bananas, tamarinds, rose-apples, 
pomegranates, cherries, cocoa nil's, pair-paws, mango plums, alligator 
pears, pat'ingo, breadfruit, melons, and various other valuable vegetables 
and fruits of the tropics. Most of these have I myseii seen growing 
luxuriantly in the ganlens and farms of the republic. 

According to the late Mr. Buxton, whose researches on the subject of 
the agricultural and coininercial resources of Africa were very accurate 
and extensive, of dye-woods there are an abundance, yielding carmine, 
crimson, red, brown, brilliant yellow, and blue; of gums there are copal, 
senegul, mastic, and sudau or Turkey guin. Tiie shea or butter-nut is 
hardly loss valuable thati the palm-tiut. The tree producing it is said lo 
extend over a large portiou of the cuntiaent. Park thought the butter 
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made from it superior to that mode from cows' milk. The same gentle- 
man quotes, froiii a report on Sierra Leone, the opinion of Mr. McCor- 
mack, "that the deha of the Seeing Hroom, Kitiani, and Gallenas 
rivers could grow rice enongh for the supply of the whole of the West 
Indies." 

Mr. Darymple, in 1779, fonnd three dillerent kinds of cotton at Goree, 
and states that it grows spontanennsly everywhere, and tliat the samples 
sent home were considered by i'lnglish mevcliants sn|)erior to that from 
the West Indies. According to the testimony of Colonel Denham, (as 
quoted by Mr. Btix'ton,) coiton of three kinds — white, brown, and pink — - 
grows wild about Sierra Leone. The first is excellent. Mr. Ashmnii 
states- <' It is believed that none of the varieties of the American cotton 
shrub answers in all respects to the indigenous African tree. Ti)e cot- 
ton of tliis country is on all hands allowed to be of a good qu.ality, and 
the mode of growing, curing, and manufacturing the article pursued in 
America may be adopted here, making due allowance for the much greater 
size and duration of the African tree. The same tree bears a succession 
of crops (or a great nun.ler ot' years." * 

It is knoAvn to all who have visited Liberia, that large suhstantial cot- 
ton cloths, spun, woven, and dyed by the natives of interior Africa, are 
brought in great nnmb(;rs for sale to the merchants of Monrovia and the 
neighboring setttcmen^s, and are purchased by the Africans on the coast. 

Of the coflee here, Mr. Ashmnn wrote: "No country will bring die 
product to higher perfection than Africa. Whether it is a native of the 
country, or was introdnced at an early period by the Pc^rtngnese and 
Spaniards, may not now be certainly known. It has propagated itself on 
your hills, and along a great ex'tejit of the African coast, wiiiiout cultnre. 
for many ages. Snutii of yonr river (the Montssrado) it grows everywhere, 
arid the tree and berry attain a size unknov^'u elsewhere. iS'o crop is 
surer; and African coffee frequently produces four pounds to the tree in a 
season." The quality of the liibcia coffee is thought toapj>roach nearly, 
if not to equal, that of the Mocha; and the tree, properly attended, will 
produce at least in quantity one- third niore. 

Prom what I saw of the growth of the sugar cane on several planta- 
tions on the St. Paul's, it is inipossdjle f(>r me to doubt that it will soon 
prove among the most valuable productions of that rich country. The 
Liberia Herald stated, more than a year ago, that Mr. Cyrus VVilfis, of 
Miiisburg, had made in one season more than three lliousand pounds of 



""Cut it miiv be sail!, tliat, tlioii^li the hv il rnijcltt l e lU'ide to pn^iluce RoHon, centuries 
must eliijise bell-re it can hp. miule lo yii-l'l miy ([uaiitity <if llint flrtic'e. 1 do ridt jirRteiiil 
to my lliui ihis will lie Kiiddmiiy nccnin|i!i.'5lip(l ; but an aneiMlote vvlisch i heard iiiateii lo ihe 
Manniis of IN'Dvmnriby, hy a ir( ntl( niiin w !ia-.e inercuniile ttnowledj^e would not be diH|iutfd by 
any one, nmyseive lo ioiliid (i{S|vnir. Ho .st:iied ihi-t the )ii.isiui who fiist iuijioi ted from 
Aiiifriea a lude of C 'ttoii itifo tlii.s c 'un'ry wn.-j stil) tilivt?; that ih<: pi rson to whom it wa.-^ con- 
Bi'nscd m Liverpool wiis siiil alivr; and ihul the cusrom-liouse offi.;i r at that pLict; referred to 
admitted il nt the lower raie of duiy, liecaii.se, to h'i^ kiiowjedse. no cotK n could be grov/n in 
Anierica: yet tha' fouuiry, wliieh eould ^row no coKon, now, be.~idt:.s supplyiiijf her own de- 
mand, and that of all nihcr r, uoti ies, sends niiniuilly to Great Britain a (junn.'ity valued at 
about .i' 15. 000,000 sterliiifr-"— «i/x«f;n. 

The IJosK/n Jounifd i<iaie-i ilu\t a treaty Iia.i been eoncliidi'd by whirh the D-ini.sh settle- 
ments in Africa, on the gold coast, have he n ceded to Gre'U Britain. It is sta ed that there iis 
reason to liclii ve that, with suitablti t ni-oui>i<jenif nt, a i-'upi'ly of cotton of very good cjual iy 
might be obtained from thai part, where it is drtady produced lo some ext'^ni by the milives 
for their own use. 
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beautiful sugar, and a quantity of excellent sirup. From tlio appearance 
of his cane liclds, it was thought his subsequent crop would produce eight 
thousand pnuiuls. Tliough tlie death, recently, of this enterprising man 
is to be regretteii, it is hoped and expected iliat his experiment will be 
prosecuted successfully liy others. Beaver says: " Of the vegetables that 
are wilil, tlie sugarcane, cotton shrub, and indigo plant seem the n)Ost 
valuable. No country in the world is more amply enriched tlian this is 
with the chief productions of the am'mal and vegetable kingdoms, 'rhc 
ground-nut yields a pme golden-colored oil, of a pleasant taste, and has 
been sold as high as dSO per ton. '{'he cast<M- nut grows wild on the 
banks of the Gambia and elsewhere. The ginger of Africa is particularly 
fuie and liigh-llavored ; it. yields about sixty i<)r one; and the people only 
want instruction in the method of preparing it for the lbn-o]iean markets. 

"The woods of this continent are extremely valuable. Travellers enu- 
merate not less than forty species of tindier, which erow in vast abun- 
dance, and are easily obtained — such as mahogany, teak, ebony, lignam- 
vitic, rosewood, Ovsc. 

" With few considerable exceptions, the whole line of coast in western 
Ahica accessible to trading vessels presents immense tracts of lands of 
the most fertile character, which only require the hand of indn-?t,ry and 
commercial enterprise to turn into inexhaustible mines of W(^alih." 

The tea plant is reported by McQ.ue(!n, on. the authority of an Arabian 
traveller, and others more recent, to grow spontaneously and abnudanliy 
in the interior of Africa. 

My friend, Mr. Harris, a purser in the navy, (and Avbose journal during 
s(ivcral months on the African coast is beibre me, and fdl<id with intelli- 
gent and iiUeresting observations,) reports, from the Ilev. 1>. Jl. Wilson, at 
.Monn)via, the folknving statistics of Abuitserado county: This county, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wilson, has of civilized people about 3,1)00, and of nalivo 
Africai")s ;>,ol)0; places for Clu-istian worship 22, six of them exclusively 
for native coinimmicants; no places of heathen worship; native communi- 
cants 150; 1.8 schools, 055 scholars, besides 225 native scholars; under 
oultivatioi) 5,000 acres, on which are raised annuativ 300 bushels of corn, 
8,000 to 10,000 bushels of rice, 15,000 bushels of cassada, 10 bushels of 
beans, 2,000 pounds of corlVe, 50 pounds of cotton, 2,100 bushels of pota- 
toes, 100 bushels of peas, 100 pounds of indigo, 100 ])0unds of sugar, 20 
pounds of wax, 1,000 pounds of arrowroot, 100 gallons of palm wine, 
2,000 hides; of animals should be mentioned 3,000 goats, 500 sheep, 
300 hogs, a large supply of poultry, a few horses; while a great variety of 
tropical fruits and vegetables in abundance are produced with little labor 
of cultivation. 

On the 300 acres of grouufi report..d as under cultivation of the immi- 
grant population (reported as about 1,500) at Grand Bassa, there are slated 
to be growing twenty-nine thousand (^2^l,000) collee trees.* 

*[Fi'om Africa's Luminury.] 
REPORT ON AGRICULTUUE. 

Bexi.ey, Jamtanj V2, 1843. 

Sir-. It is \v\\\\ y>lo.->Rurc, after much trmilile, thwt I submit, to yoii an iigriculturi-.l report of iKia 
place for the ypar 1847, whicli, if you think proper, you will plrase have publislie I and lait! Ije- 
fore ihi; iisislature af a petition in favor of the farmers, as industry is the sirciit whu I of fortniio 
by which our nalionul desiiiiy is to be made. The following is «s correct as 1 couid poisibly 
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Mr. Harris observes: ^'It mast be conceded that Rassa is tbe great cof- 
fee district. "^I'he woods are entire colfee tbickets, fall of tbe indigenous 
wild sbrub, yielding abundantly, from wbich scions, for transplanting 
upon tbeir farms, may be obtained by ail. It is only necessary for tbe 
new settler to burn over bis farm of ten acres, and plant therein 2,500 
colfee shrubs, so that tbey may be watched and cultivated, and he has 
made an investment which will pay better interest than Slate stocks. 
Two hundred and iifty trees may be cultivated to advantage on each 
acre, and at three years of age tbey will yield from three to four pounds 
each, increasing the quantity per annum as they grow larger. Tbey 
often bear fruit the second year of their age, and every month of the year 
are to be seen upon their branches, at one and tbe same time, red and 
ripe berries, green berries of all sizes, and buds and blossoms. This pe- 
rennial bearing is also peculiar to the palm tree. And tbiscoliee, which is 
excellent, anil is believed by many to be nearly if not quite equal to the 
Mocha, is mostly sold at 20 cents per pound. Thus lar, however, the 
friends of colom'zation have purchased their surplus, and perhaps liave 
paid too high a price. 

" Judge Be'ison has a coifee farm of twenty acres, on which are seven 
thousand llourishiug trees. Those which are six years of age average 
six pounds per annum. In addition to the ten acres of land, given every 
new settler, lie may purchase more at one dollar per acre. Th.esoil yields 
twi> crops of corn and potatoes in a year, vviifi rice, cassada, pepper, ar- 
rcv.'root, ginper, A.C., &c. Indigo is a noxious weed, grou'ingwiid every- 
wheve. Tbe .sugar cane thrives well. The naCive African couoa, simi- 
la? to our plant, but of a nnich larger growth, is of rather short staple, 
?.)ul the siirub attains i^ix and seven years age, and yields Jibuudatuly and 
constantly. I wna shown a tree frotn whicli two wuinen hud been kuitiing 
.s:ocks l<)r years, and it ati^'-ailed a surplus (or their neighbors. Mr. liensi)n 
states that tlie industnous emigrant n^ay get a good living, if he labor three 
or four hours ;i day. Mr. Henning, of Bassa, has invented a machine for 
extracting oil from the palm-nut, which is very pure, and sells at one 
dollar the gallon. One bushel of nuts will yield from tbe kernel, on an 
average, two gallons. Mr. Henning is able at present to manufacture ten 
gallons a day." 

The kSinou settlement, with a population of about seven hundred, on 
the left bank of the river of that name, and which extends a mile on a 
very level ground, adorned with ])alm trees along the beach, and at a 
rigiit angle with the river, gives evidence of great recent improvements, 



make it, afl.-?r peraoniilly applying to the cit z 'ns for it.s items. So far from exaggeration, it is un- 
dt rrattJ. It embraces the entire ljusintss operations of this place itiiriiig the last year: 

Bought- — ()i Ions of camwood ; 1,440 gnllons of palm oil; 3tt pounds of ivory. 

I.'ind cleared, Jsc — l.M acres, of which 12S are ciiltiv.ited ; 13, SCO planted cotVee trees, 1.895 of 
w!:ich tipar cofiee; :24.i,llOO shing^leg nnaile ; 137 feet of plank sawn; 57 hands continually at 
Wiirk; 9 dwell ji(i-li(ii.isf.s learud; 1 mcelin^-hnuse. 

Itdh^d.- ijl)7 p'usiRh of ccffee; 2,829 p(n]!Hl.s of ginger; 1,197 pounds of arrowroot; 238 
biislit l.s of rice ; 3.13ti l)H>-liols <if cusaiidn ; \,U)G huftliels of fiotiitot-s ; 25 bii.sh»;Ls cf corn ; {il!) 
luiiiches iilfiiiiaiti.-'; 1U() biitiches bdi:anas; 735 pounds ytjnis; 1,173 fo^is; 11 hogs; &3 goats; 52 
Bhri |i; 24 l.i a l (/(' a tli'. 

^hi;);»fl/ — 17(5 poumlp of arrowroot; 1,064 pounds of ginger. 

Y«u arc awuie, 1 fit'siime, that this place lias l)(;eii sailed bciwcen seven and eight years. 
What Iwf-- bi rn ihme so far is hut a sr.idli purl of what could Jiave been done if the farmers 
could iia\e Lttn suit-ibly encouraged. ^ 

■ Your humb'is and obedient servunt, 

G. L. SEYMOUR. 
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and ]X)ssosses many agricnlturnl advantages. The company which 
arrived here some few months ago, of one hundred and eighty-one per- 
sons, from Savannah, are very int^jlhgent and enterprising, and hjonght 
with them a great variety of articles lor their dwelhngs, and for trade, 
and an amount of money estimated at g;30;0!}0. Tliis settlement, named 
Grel-nvillc, and the villages stdl higher up the river, i.iearing the names of 
Rossville* and lleadville, with a population of ahnut seven or eight hun- 
dred, exhihii a goodly number of small, well-cleared, and industriously- 
cultivated farms; and the entire population are ciieeriully and earnestly 
engnged in developing the resources of the soil, adding to the number of 
substantial houses, and to the comforts of their condition, or prosecuting 
a small but increasing traliic with tiie native inhabitants. 

Of (sreenville, Mr. Harris, who speaks from personal observation, and 
in the correctness of whose statement I concur, says: "The town is 
judiciously plann.ed, with wide and parallel streets on either side, v.'ith 
small but comfortable dwelling-houses, some of two stories in height, and 
all having am])le lots in the rear, with young trees growing around them, 
or some of them. The garden of Doctor Brown is as well filled with 
thriving vegetables as any of our American gardens; and the same may 
be said of other gardens in this place. 'I'hey have no imposing churches, 
but convenient houses tor worship, and three thriving schools — their 
teachers and preachers being men of color. One of the Keadvillo farmers 
has on his grounds five hundred thriving coffee trees; and Mr iNlorris, 
one of the leading citizens, a plantation of diirty-five hundred flourishing 
trees, yielding on an average each five pounds of excellent coffee, and 
sonjeof them from tv^'elvc to fifteen pounds. When I learned the history 
of this settlement, I was stnpriscd at the air of comfort and industry 
v/hich everything a'.)out it seemed to indicate. "f 

Tlie Hloobarra district, opposite Greenville, is high, rich, and inviting 
for purposes of agiiculture and trade; and civilized settlements will, it is 
presumed, be speedily establislied in its linnts. The elevation tiear the 
shore is such as to render it an eligible spot for a ligl it-house; and, while 
it affords many advantages for the palm-oil trade, it extends back some 
twenty miles, and comi)rehends a region perhaps unsurpassed for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Of the ^Maryland cf)lony,at Cape IVimas, with a civilized population o 
about nine hundred, though the soil may be inferior to that of some of 
the settlements of the republic, we may report increasing attention to agri- 
culture, and fair prospects of success. The following statistics on this 
subject will show what had been done two years ago: 



Number of acres cidiivated ..... 155 

Number of acres in potatoes and cassadas - - - 94 

Number of coffee trees 1,497 

Nuiiiber of cotton trees 2.I33 

Number iif orange trees 'Ai'A 

Number of ))lantain trees 0,319 

Nmnber of cocoa-nut trees ..... iY.i 

Number of c()c<ni and mango trees .... 1(5(3 

Nmnber of other fruit trees .... - 1,491 



At present the commerce of the republic is restricted mainly to articles 
*;5oinetimes calltd Louisiana. t^ee a^ipendix, note C. 
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supplied by the native African population from the spontaneous resources 
ami groAVtli of the country — palm oil, camwood, ivory, tortiiise-shell, 
and occasionally small quantities of gold — given in exchange fir tobacco, 
powder, muskets, rum, cotton goods, salt, soap, crockery and iron ware, 
copper and iron rods, and yVmerican provisions. Of course this trade 
nmst increase \vith the development of the agricidlural resoiirres of the 
country; nor is it easy to set limits to the amount or value, of its exports, 
when iiiunan industry, skill, and labor shall have cleared away the wilder- 
ness, and brought its lands under tlie cultivation of a civilized pt^ople. 

Hitherto the books of die Liberian custom-house have not shown the ex- 
tent of the trade within the territory of the repidjlic. because duties have 
been collected only at the ports of entry, while large i-higlish and tJerman 
establishments have bceii conducting their operations on other and diller- 
ent points of the coast; and it is believed tiiat more tlimi one of these estab- 
lishrnentr: Imve each eA])orted annually as large an amount of produce, from 
regions Uiider its authority, as the entire quantity set down as exports in 
the books of the collector. The energy and vigilance of the authorities of the 
republic v/ill, it is presumed, give etiHct to an efilcient revenue system, aud 
foreign traders be compelled to enter all their goods, and ])ay thereon the pre- 
scribed duties. 

The entire suppression of the slave trade M-ithin, auvl in both direc- 
tions far beyond, the limits of the repui;lic; the order, p(^afe, and 
security arising under a just and wtill-administcred goverunien?; the 
new encouragements and rewards extended to industry, in connexion 
Vvith the vast extent of the camwood forests, and ihe great nundjer and 
productiveness of the pahn trees, — give reas<iii to anticip ue a rapid increase 
in the amount of some of the most valualile articles i>f African commerce. 
Of the present amount of imports and exports, dilfercnt opinions are ex- 
pressed by intelligent citizen:^ of the republic. The connnittee at Sinou 
estimate the imports annually at about foiir hundred thousar'.d dollars, 
and the exports at seven hundred thousand. The connnittee of ?donrovia 
represent that of palm oil are annually exported from the republic five hun- 
dred thousand gallons. The editm- of the liiberia Herald, in an article 
on the palm oil trade of .Tune 7th, ISIT, says: " Kvery man in the colony 
knows that the })alm trees abound througliont all our borders; that no 
space of five n)i!es can be penetrated where they may not be counted by 
scores; that, where they do not grow, they luive only to be yilanted; that 
the soil is everywhere adapted to them; and, also, that they become more 
prolific the more regularly the fruit is gathered from them. About the 
year ISIa, (>;iptain .Spence, a merchant trader iVom I /onilon, purchased 
from the natives about the river Sesters two barr(ds of oil, and encouraged 
them to go on in pmcuring it, by engaging to take all they could make in 
the ensuing season. W'o may safely ])ut down the an)ount exported in 
1S40 froiu the rc^yion extending from Cape Monlserado down to Cape 
I'almas at tn:n iinllionfi of o-'/Z/w/.v." 

Tiie fillow'ing letter fr<Mn the se nvtary of the treasury of the Liberian 
republic merits a })lace in this report: 

'•Monrovia, JSoremhcr 22, 1819. 

«' Dkar Srn: In reference to the conversation we had a few days ago 
as to tli(j probable amount of comaien'c between Liberia and the thn'ted 
States, I have, after consulting wiUi a gentleman of considerable experi- 
ence in mercantile affairs, arrived at the conclusion that it may be safely 
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admiUcd that oue-fiflh of the entire trade with Liberia is with the United 
States. 

" The committee wliose duty it v.-as to furnish you with a report have, 
I think, considerably underrated t!ie annual exports from Liberia. It 
may be fairly stated at five hundred tliou.sand dnihirs in African connnodi- 
ti(;s, (one-iilih of wliieh is one hundred thousand dollars,') and our imports 
from the United Stales inav he estimated alcnie hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

" h is \vorthy of renrark, that, at present, it is only from the United 
States that our niereluuus import jrood^: and further, that the kind of 
goods most suital)le for the Afriean uado . ome from l-hn-opo. 

" The rommerce of l>il)eria is in its iulaney; hut it advanees rapidly. 
The two prini^ipal artirdos of trade are tobaeco and powder; and no couii- 
try can compete with the Lhiiietl States in these items. Provisions, also, 
will soon find an extensive market in Liberia; already the natives iuivo 
coimneneed ))urchasing them, particidarly beef, ])ork, and salt fish. 

"lam not exnggerating when I say that the trade advances at least 
fifty per cent, annually. 

'''I'lie American cotton goods arc in quality superior to those brougiit 
from JMirope; but there is a materia! dilierenc'e in the price. The Luro- 
pean is the cheapest: and hence die inability tif the American to compete 
Avitli the i'iuropean. In Liberia we attribute the diircience in price to the 
low price of labor in i-lm-ope. 

" V'onrs, very rcspecthdlv, 

"M. LKWKS. 

'-Rev. R. R. Gi.KLF.v." 

For statements in regard to our commerce with western AtVica, derived 
Irom the Treasury !)e])artinent, see ajipendix, J. 

The rej'ublic of Liberia will not only, by an improved agricultural sys- 
tem, augment vastly the pre.sent productions and commerce of Africa, 
but, by exploring the interior, opening avenues of sale and friendly com- 
munication with distant and powerful tribes, instructing them in the 
liabits, tiie arts, and the manners of civilization, stimidating their in- 
dustry and rewarding their labor, bring to light the hidden treasures and 
make available the already existing vast resourc(is ol' that country, [t 
has been very justly said, " that wliat the soil of Africa wants, is labor to 
render it productive; wliat the jiopuhuion of Africa require, is capital 
and industry and security — with intelligence to maintain the latter and to 
direct the two Ibrmer."''- Up to this hour, the lawhd coimnerce of Africa 
with the civilized world has been extremeiy limited; but, under the in- 
fluence of civilized Slates fijunded on her shores, it is capable of being 
indefinitely increased, and rendered incalctdably valuable to her own 
population and to the inhal.<itants of other quarters of the world. f 

Of edui.'Mtion, an object essentia! to ev(;ry conmmnity, the people and 
gov(!rmnent of liibcria liave not been unmindlhl. Repeatedly liave acts 
been passed by the legishiliu'e lor the estalilishment and support of 
schools, but the levenues of the republic have proved insulih'ient to 
carry tliem into ell'ect. il is now expected that the means of tiie govern- 
ment will be speedily augmented, and that the congress will, v/ilhou!; 



* Alcduen. 



I See appendix D. 
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delay, establish a system of general >.ducation on a broad and permanent 
basis. Schools have, lor many years, been sustained in (lie various set- 
llenients of Liberia by benevolent individuals and assoeiations in the 
, United States; and the njissionary societies of diti'erent denonrinations, 
which, witiiin the limits and guarded by the laws of the repablic, are 
prosecuting with admirable zeal and fidelity (heir Christian . bors, iu- 
.sU'uct in numerous schools both the children of its citizens a. of the 
native African tribes. That a mnnljcr of the respectable citizens f Li- 
beria, some of them now distinguished oflicers oi' her government, were 
brought to Africa in their childhood, and are indebted for their education 
entirely to her schools, their own energy, and to the now circuiustances 
which surround them, is a fact illustrative of their advantages, and of 
the bencliceiit power of their present motives and f.opes. 

Dedicating hnr.'-elf with extraordinary Hberality -uid vigor of purpose 
to the cause of Christianity in Liberia, the Methodist l.'lpiscopal church 
of the United States has sent to its shores her sons with the treasures 
of divine truth and the messages of divine merry; and, in lourteeii day 
schools and eigiiieen Sunday schools, they atlbrd instruction to not less 
than six himdred and ninety pupils. 

Animated by a kindretl spirit, the Southern liaptist Hoard of Missions 
have gathered into llieir sciiools in the repubhc three hiuidred and 
thirty childnMi, ninely-two of whom are children of native Africans; ajid 
their missionaries preacii the divine word to ten tliousand of the native 
population. 

The Northern Baptist B(Mrd have missionary schools at Bexloy, in 
Bassa county, and at Little Bassa: at the former twenty f)ur native pu- 
pils, and at the latter sixteen— both schools being conducted by educated 
native teachers of examplary piety. A Baptist church is organized in 
ooiniexion with this im"s,>ion at Bexley, sixteen native Africans having 
been admitted to its comnumion. 

Several missionary stations are occupied by t!)c board of the Presby- 
terian church, (old school,) and schools and churches sustained by thei.n 
at Monrovia, Sinou, and on the banks of the St. Paul's river. A plan is 
already adopted for the establishment and endowment of a higli school 
at Monrovia,* to bear the honored name oi Alcxan<(er, to be sustained by 
the donations of members of this connnunion. The Rev. Mr. Ellis, who 
will be connected with this seminary, has acquired knowledge under 
most depressing circmnstances, and proved how a strong and virtuous 
mind may enc(mnter and subdue the evils of liinune. 

Of Mr. James's school at Monrovia, which derives support from the 
benevolent ladies of A'ew York city, I concur in the opiuion ofxMr. Harris, 

that it would be an houor and an ornament to any i\ew J'higland 
village." " 1 visited (he continues) this school, and am compelled to 
confess, that; ii.i reading, writing, grammar, geography, and all the 
branches of a common-school educatif.in, I never witnessed greater pro- 
ficiency of scholars of the same age in any part of my native New Lng- 
land. This school was founded by the ladies of New Yorlc; and my 
impression is, that they continue to contribute with great liberality to its 
maintenance." 

'JMie mission of the Protestant, Episcopal church, at Cape Pahnas, (the 
seat of the Maryland Colony,) has three native male schools, containing 
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al)OU( seventy pupils, and two female boarding schools, containing forty 
scholars. In ihe Sunday and night schools of the mission are about 220 
to 2'lU pupils of botlj sexes. In addition to these scfiools for natives, an; 
two day and two Sunday schools for the children of the colonists. Tiie 
male school has fiheen pupils now preparing for a conleniplaled high 
school, and the female day school has about fifty scliolars, while the two 
Sunday schools embrace from eighty to one hundred children. 

Of native and colonial children, the nmuber under the care and patron- 
age of this mission exceeds three hundred; of native eoniinunicanls there 
are about fm'ty-five, and in connexion with the colonial clnirch twenty- 
five, making in all seventy inembers. 

The iiitcilligent governor of the •Maryland Colony, in reply to inquiries 
on the subject of education, says: " We have six day shools, numbering 
IT'l pujHls, and three Sunday sciiools of 12S. We are in great need of a 
high school, in which the higiier brandies of education may be taught.'" 

Kvery civilized stranger, instructed in the truths, and sensible of the 
value, of the Christian religion, who visits the republic of Liberia, must 
experience an iuexpressilde delight, not only in the visible evidences 
of the institutions of a free and well-organized State, but in the (]uiet, 
ever-active, and beneficent o])eralions of missionary teachers, ])enetrating, 
and making glad by their presence, the gloom of the 7\frican lurest, and, 
under the pn)iection of its gnvernnient, inviting not only its sons and 
daughters into their schools, but imparting, witii a z(!al, a cheerfidness, 
and a perseverance not to be discouraged and not to be defeated, a 
knowledge of letters, of some branches of science, and, above all, of 
Divine llevelation, to tlie superstitious and barbarous population of Africa. 
To lind Christian teacliers and ministers, M'ith libraries, small, but of 
choice books, in their thatched dwellings, beneath the shade of the ])ahn 
tree, in spots where but a lew openings have been made in the dense 
forest; to sec groups of n;ilive Al'ri<'an children gathered for instruction ; 
to lislen to voices of Christain worshippers, and hear tiie songs of Ciuistiaa 
praise, amid the habitations of idolatry and cruelty, — gives beauty even to 
the asi/cct of uncultivated nature, and animates with unwonted joy every 
thoughtful and benevolent heart. 

The authorities and people of Liberia cherish a sincere attachment to 
the government and people of the United States. They are sensi!)le that 
under the auspices of American benevoUmce they have attained to their 
present elevalicni, from which they are permitted to s(!e before them a 
widoly-expanding and glorious proi)ect of social happiness and political 
jjrospcrity aiul renown. To the entire ])eoj)le of the republic, the recogni- 
tion of tlieir inde|icndence by the government of the L'nited States is an 
objeet of earnest desire. The peculiarities of the condition of the free 
people of color, and others of the African race, in this country, they well 
know, and have no wish, by any relations which may be cstal)lished be- 
twt'cn their government and ours, to cause inconvenience or einbarrass- 
rnent. While tiieir wish and purpose is to maintain a just seii-rcspecl, as 
a free and independent reiniblii"., before the world, tluiy will, 1 doubt not, 
be d!sj)osed to accommodate (as far as may be without exposure to disiionoror 
self-reproach) their arrangements to llie sense and views of ilie American 
government. It has been suggested that they might conduct all their 
public affairs in this country willi the United States through some one or 
more of its citizens, in case our governtnent should feel inclined to con- 
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fide to citizens of Liberia any business it might wish transacted in Africa 
with tiie autlioriiies of that repubh'c. 

The scheme of African colonization originated not only in benevolence 
towards our colored population, but towards both races on tliis contment, 
and towards two quarlers of the globe. At its inception, onr most ilius'- 
trious statesmen— a Jeilerson, Ahirsiiall, Monmo, and Madison — gave to it 
their sanction. It was seen to unite Christian piiilanthroji}- with political 
expediency — a just regnrd for our national wellaif; with the more solemn 
obligations of religious diUy. It has derived strengtii frouj tiio homes of 
tile good and pious in our southern States, and found elocjueiii advocates 
and defenders iti their legislative halls. ]\huiy States have urged its 
claims upon the general government.; and the voices of the churches ot 
every name second their appeals. 

Hut it is the success of I'lc plan of African colonization, as seen in the 
independent republic of 1 -iberia, liiat most conclusiv(!ly commends it lo 
national consideration. On that liir-distanl shore, for ages dailcened by 
•superstition a.nd outraged by crime, a comnuiiiity of free colored persons 
from the United States, aided by American benevolence, have ado]>tcd a 
constitution of free government, and taken their high position among the 
independent States of tlic world. iMighmd and France have aclcnowl- 
cdged their right of sell" government and their just claim to the respect and 
comity of nations. What higher motives can be imagnied than those 
which have given existence to this republic? — what work more iKUiorablo 
or more subiinie than that to which it is dedicated and destined? Though 
at present few in numbers and very limited in means, a vast liold for action 
and inllueiice opens before it; and in its constitution and laws, in the spiiit 
of its peoj-'lo, the advaiitnges of its position, anil the motives and necessi- 
ties of those who are hnsiening to build up their homes and tlu^ir lortuiies 
under the siiadow of its wings, we see the elements of miglity power, of 
an unbounded growth and prosperity. It has been justly said, that " the 
great necessity of the world at Ibis uiouient is a free, civilized, and pow- 
erful State within the troj)ics — a necessity telt through every pcriiKl of 
the world's history, and now about to be realized. The Avestern coast of 
Africa is in every point of view the most effective position lor such a State 
to occupy. 'I'he bbick race, of which there cannot be much less than 
1;>0,OUU,(JO() on earth, is pre eminently the race needing such a develo[)- 
nieiit, and prepared tor it; anil the United States are exactly in a condition 
to found such a commonwealth with this race, and under circumstances 
the most glorious to ourselves, the most hopeful to the world, and the 
most beneficial to the blacks."^ Anmnd this repidjlic of Liberia — the morn- 
ing star of Africa's redeitiption, revealing how groat evils may be trans- 
muted by the hand of the Ahnii^iity into a!i incalculable good; which looks 
with encouraging and cheering aspect upon the Afri(!an race in every ])ru't 
of the earlii; reconciles the gift of lii)er!y v.-ilh the highest interests of 
those who bestow and those who receive n; opens a quarter of tlie world 
for many years shut up in barbarism to the genial and renovating influ- 
ence of letters, laws, commerce, and Christianity — are gathered tlie sym- 
pathies of all virtuous and generous minds, allied with its saf(.'guard,"the 
all-encircling and never-slumbering power of an oinniponent I'rovidence. 
The rapid increase of free persons of color in many of ihe States of this 
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tTnion; ihc importance, for their benefit more than onr own, of their or- 
<>aiiiz!ition into a community by themselves, in the land of tlieir ancestors; 
t'ne imii'ienrw advantages such a community must secure to itself and ex- 
tend to others, by developing the resources and turning into l^^gitimate 
chauncis the connnerce of Africa, by the civilization it must impart, and 
the moral and political truths it must exemplify and enfoi'ce among her 
ignorant; debased, and chaotic population — all commend the republic of 
l iibcria to the regards of the general government of this Union.* Engaged 
in a work of (uisurpassed dignity and importance, the inhabitants of this 
small republic arc accomplishing more good, as I must l)'?lievo, than any 
0(pial number of human beings, in private stations^ on ihe face of the 
globe. More tiian to the miited endeavors of all Clirislian nations, Avith 
their treaties and armed squadrons against die slave trade, is humanity 
indebted for its suppression along many hundred miles of the African coast 
to the people of Liberia. Bnt it should not be concealed, that to explore 
Africa; to establish commercial intercourse and relations with her interior 
tribes; to iinprove and fortify ihe harbors of the republic; to make needful 
ex])erimeiils in agriculture and the arts in a region to which the people 
from tlii.s country have so recently been inlioduced, and to maintain a 
wise system of education for all classes of her population, so that its terri- 
tory shall olier an attractive home to all the free descendants of Africa, 
demands pecuniary means to which the present revenues of Liberia are 
uuci]ual. Ihii since this republic, more than any other power, will de- 
vclo]i I lie resources and increase the trade of western Africa, the United 
States, in aiding her endeavors, will open new markets for American pro- 
du'.'tioiis, and essentially augment American commerce. Yet far higher 
and nobier motives than those of gain, will, I trust, incline our national 
authorities to encourage and assist the citizens of Liberia, a few adventu- 
ri'us ijut determined children of Africa, gone out from our midst, that they 
may recover ilH;ir long-lost inheritance, show their ability to build up civ- 
ilized cities and slates in regions where they have been unknown, atid 
bring a vast continent, now lying in dim eclipse, within the circle and the 
ililluenccs of enligbtened and Christian nations. 

From (lie jn'esence of our squadron on the African coast, benefits, 
d-oubtless, accrue both to Liberia and to our own commerce; bnt I may 
be peruiitied, in ihe conclusion of tliis report, to avow the opinion that a 
recoguiiion by tlie government of the United States of the independence 
of the repa!)lic of Liberia, and an appropriation of fifty thonsand dollars 
a year ihy ten years, to enable that rejjublic to carry out the principles of 
its constitution, tor the hapjiiness of liiose who from this country are seek- 
ing a home upon its soil; tor the suppression of the slave trade; and the 
civilization of Africa, would be iii harmony with the character and senti- 
ments of this nation, and give stability, progress, and triumph to liberty 
and Christianity on the African shore. 

I luu-e the honor to be, sir, with the highest consideration and respect, 
your friend and obedient servant, 

R. R. GURLEY. 

Hon. .). AL Clayton', 

Secret anj of State of ihe United States. 
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DECLARATIOiN OF LXnEPENDJ^XCl^ AND COAS'IITUTIOX 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF LI;5KRIA. 



IN CONVENTION. 
Dedaratioii of fiidci/cn Icncc. 

We, the rejircsontutivns cif tlie people of the (.•onimonweailh of Lilicria, 
in coiiveiilioii assembied, invested wilh aullmriiy lor fiinniiig a new gov- 
eniiiieiit, relying' n})oi) theaid ;nid protection of the (!real Arbiter ofliuiiian 
events, do hereby, in the name a!j<! on behalf of the pec. pic of this eoiu- 
monwealth, ptiblish and declare the said coiinni>n\veaUli a Iree, sovereign^ 
and independent iStato, by the name aiul title of ilie ilepublic of liiberia. 

While announcing to the nations of the world the new posiliian which 
the people of this republic huvo felt themselves called upon to assume, 
courtesy to their ojiinion seems to demand a brief accompanying state- 
ment of the causes which induced them, Ih'st to expatriate thtjinselves 
from the land of their nativity, and to Ibnn settlements on this barba- 
rous coast, and now to organize their govi/riunent by the assiunptinn of a 
sovereign and independent character. Therefore we respeciliilly ask their 
attention to the liilUnving facts : 

Wc recognise in all men certain natm'al and inalicnahle rights; among 
these aie lile, liberty, and the right to acquire, possess, enjoy, and dtdend 
property. JJy the practice and consent of men .in all ages, some system, 
or Ibrm of government is proven to be necessary to exercise, enjoy, and 
scciu'e these rights; and every ])eopI<.' has a right to institute a govern- 
ment and to choose and adopt that system, or form of it, which, in their 
opinion, will most ell'ectually accom|)lish the^c objects, and secure their 
hapjjiness, which does not iiUerfere with the just rights of ol'iers. The 
rigiit, therefore, to itistitute government, and to all the powers necessary 
to conduct it, is an inalienable rigl>t, and cannot be resi.-ited without the 
grossest injustice. 

We, the peoj)le of the republic (if liiberia, were originally the inhabit- 
ants of the United Stales of North America. 

In some parts of that country, we were deharrcd by law from all tho 
rights and privileges of men — in other parts, public scnlimcnt, more pow- 
erlul than law, frowned us down. 

We were everywhere shut on! fn^u all civil ofTice. 

We were excluded from all jjarticipation in the government. 

We were taxed without our consent. 

We were compelled to contribute to the resources of a country which 
gave us no ]jrote(;tion. 

We were made a separate and distinct class, and against us every 
avenue to improvemeiit was ell'ectually closed. Strangers iVom all lands, 
of a color dilferenl from ours, were preierred before us. 

We uttered oiu- complaints, but they M'cre unattended to, or only met 
by alleging the peculiar institutions of the country. 
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All liopn of a favorable chan2;c in our country was thus wholly extin- 
i;;uisliO(l in our hnsoins, and we looked with anxiety abroad for some asyhnn 
ironi tlie deep degradation. 

T'hc woslerii coast of .Africa was the place selected by American bc- 
ncvdlence and ])Iiilanthropy, for our fntnre lionie. Remove i beyond 
those indncnces which depressed ns in onr native land, it was hoped we 
woxiid be enaliled to enjoy those rii^his and privileges, and exercise and 
iinprove those lacnlties, which the CJod of nature has given us in connnou 
witli the rest of mankind. 

Underthe ans[)iccs of tlie Amerii'an Co]o!n"xation Society, vre established 
onrseives here, on land accjuired by piircliase l^rom the lords of the soil. 

In an original cor"\pact with this society, we, for important reasons, 
delegated to it certain political powers; while this institution stipulatetl 
that whenever the people should become capable of conducting the govern- 
liient, or whenever tlie people should desire it, this institution would 
resign the delegated power, peaceably withdraw its supervision, and leave 
the people to the goveriunent of themselves. 

Under the auspices and guidance of this institution, Avhich has nobly 
and in perfect faith redeemed its pledges to the |)eople, we have grov/a 
and prospered. 

l'''rom time to (iine, our number has been increased by emigration trom 
America, and by accession h-om native tribes; and from time to time, as 
circumstances required it, we have extended our borders by acquisition 
of land by honorable pundiase iVom the natives of the country. 

As our territory has ext(!nded, and onr population increased, our com- 
merce has also increased. 'J'he dags of most of the cizilized nations of 
the earth float in our harbors, and their merchants are ofiening an hon- 
orable and prolilablc trade. Until recently, these visits have been of a 
tniiforndy harrnonions character; but as they have become more frequent, 
and to more numerous points of our extending coast, questions have arisen, 
which, it is supposed, can be adju^ted only by agreement between sov- 
ereign ])owcrs. 

For years past, the American Colonisation Society has virtually with- 
drawn from all direct and active part in the adnn'nisiration of the govern- 
ment, except in the appoinln)cnt of the governor, who is also a colonist, 
for the apparent purpose of testing the ability of the people to conduct the 
affairs of government, and no complaint of crude legislation, nor of mis- 
management, nor of mal-administration, has yet been heard. 

In View of these facts, this institution, the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, with that good faith which has uniformly mr.rked all its deaJings with 
us, did, by a set of resolutions in .Tannary, in the year of our Lord one 
tliousand eight hundred and forty-six, dissolve all political connexion 
with the people of this republic, return the power with which it was 
delegated, and left the people to tlie government of themselves. 

The people of the republic of Ijiboria, then, are of right, and in fact, a 
free, sovereign, arid independent State, possessed of all the rights, powers, 
and functions of government. 

In assuming tlie momentous responsibilities of the position they have 
taken, the people of this republic feel justified by the necessities of the 
case, and with this conviction they throw themselves with confidetice 
u{)on the candid consideration of the civilized world. 
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Liberia is not tlie oftspiing of grasping ambition, nor the tool of avan'- 
cious speculation. 

No desire for territorial aggrandizement bronght ns to these shores; nor 
do Ave believe so sordid a motive entered into the high considerations of 
those who aided us in providing this asylum. 

Liberia is an asylum from the most grinding oppression. 

In corning to the shores of Africa^ we indulged the pleasing hope that 
we would be permitted to exercise and improve those faculties which im- 
part to man his dignhy, to nourish in our hearts the tlame of honorable 
ambition; to cherish and indulge those aspirations which a beneficent 
Creator had implanted in every human heart, and to evince to all who 
de':i)ise, ridicule, and oppress our race, that we possess with thcni a coni" 
Uion nature; are with them susceptible o'' equal lefmement, and cajiable of 
equal advancement in all that adorns ar.d dignifies man. 

We were animated vvith tlie hope, that here we should be at liberty to 
train up our children in the way they should go: to inspire them with the 
love of an honorable fame; to kirnUe within them tlie tlame of a lofty 
philandiropy ; and to form strong within them the principles of hunmnilyy 
virtue, and religion. 

Among the strongest motives to leave our native land — to abandon for- 
ever the scenes of our childhood, and lo sever the most endeared connex- 
ions — was the desire for a retreat av here, free from the agitations of fear and 
molestation, we could, in composure and security, approach in worship 
ilie God of our fathers. 

Thus far our highest hopes have been realized. 

Liberia is already the happy home of thousands who were once the 
doomed victims of oppression; and if left unmolested to go on with her 
natural and spontaneous groAvth; if her movements be lelt free from the 
paralyzing intrigues of jealous ambition and unscrupulous avarice, she 
Avill tlirow open a wider and yet a wider door for thousands who are now 
looking with an anxious eye for some land of rest. 

Our courts of justice are open equally to the stranger and the citizen for 
the redress of grievances, for the remedy of injuries, and lor the punish- 
ment of crime. 

Our numerous and well attended scliools attest our efibrts and our desire 
lor the improvement of «.\ir children. 

Our churches for thv worship of our Creator, everywhere to be neen, 
Ijoar testimony to our piety and to our acknov. ledgmentof his providence. 

The native African bowing down with us before the altar of the living 
God, declares that fnnu vis, feeble as we are, the light of Christianity has 
gone forth, while upon that curse of curses, the slave trade, a deadly blight 
has fallen, as far as our influence extends. 

Th.erefbre, in the name of humanity, and virtue, and religion, in the 
name of the great God our common Creator, and our common judge, we ap- 
peal to the nations of Christendom, and earnestly and respectfully ask of 
them that they will regard us with the sympatliy and friendly considerations 
10 wliich the peculiarities of our condition entitle us, and to extend to us 
that comity wliich marks the friendly intercourse of civilized and inde- 
i.iendent communities. 
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CONSriTUTION. 
Article 1 . — Declaration of Rights. 

The end of the institution, maintenance, and administration of govern- 
ment, is to secure the existence of ilie body pohtic; to protect it, and to 
furnish the individuals who compose it with the power of enjoying in safety 
and tvanquilHty tlieir natural riglits, and the blessings of life; and when- 
ever these groat objects are not obtained, the people have a right to alter 
the government, and to take measures necessary for their safety, prosper- 
ity, and happiness. 

i'hercfovo, v/e, the people of the connnonwealth of Liberia in Africa, 
acknowledging with devout gratitude the goodness ot God, in granting to 
xis (he blessings of the Christian religion, and poh'iical, religious, and civil 
liberty, do, in order to secure these blessings for ourselves and our pos- 
terity, and to establish justice, insure domestic peace, and promote lim 
general welfare, hfM'eby soleruniy associate and constitute ourselves a free, 
sovereign, and iwdepeiident State, by the name of the Republic of Liberia, 
and do ordain and establish this constitution lor the government of the 
same. 

Skction 1. All men are born equally free and independent, and have 
certain natural, inherent, and inalienable rights— among which are the 
rights of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing, 
and protecting property, and of jnirsuiug and obtaining safety and hap- 
piness. 

Skc. 2. All power is inherent in the people; all free governments are 
instituted by their authority and for their benefit, and they have aright to 
alter and reform the same when their safety and happiness require it. 

Skc. 3. All men have a natural and inalienable right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, without obstruction or 
molestation from others: all persons demeaning themselves peaceably, and 
iiot obstructing others in their religious worship, are entitled to the protect'on 
of the law in tlie free exercise of their own religion, and no sect of Christians 
shall have exclusive privileges or preference over any other sect, but all 
shall be alike tolerated; and no religious test whatever shall be retpiired as 
a qualification for civil oOice, or the exercise of any civil right. 

Si:c. 4. There shall be no slavery within this republic; nor shall any 
<;itizon of this republic, orany I>ersou resident thereiii, deal ia slaves, either 
within or without this republic, directly or iiidirectly. 

Sec. 5. The people have a right at all times, in an orderly and peace- 
able manner, to assemble and consult upon the common good, to instruct 
their representatives, and to petition the government or any public function- 
aries for the redress of grievances. 

Skc. 0. Every person injured shall have remedy therrfor by due course 
of law; justice shall be done without denial or delay; auj in all cases not 
arising under martial law, or tipon impeachment, the parties sliail have a 
right to a trial by jury, and to be heanl in [lerson or by counsel, or both.. 

Sr-:o. T. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or infimious 
crime, except in cases of impeachment, cases arising in the army and navy, 
and petty offences, uidess upoji presenimeiit by a grand jury; and every 
pi rson criminally charged shall have a right to be seasonably furnished 
with, a copy of the charge, to be confronted with the witnesses agains: 
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him, and liavc compulsory process for obtaining witnosses in his /Iiror; 
and to have a spoedy, puhlir, and impartial trial by a jnry oftlu; vicinity, 
lie shall not he (■onipolled to fnrnish or givo evidcnct? against hinisclf. 
9nd no person shall lor the same olience I)e twice ])ut in jeopardy of life 
or limb. 

Skc. S. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, property, or privilege, 
but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the land. 

Skc. 9. iS'o place shall be searched nor person seized on a crimiiial 
charge or suspicion, unless upon warrant lawfully issuiuj, upon probable 
cause supported by -^ath or solemn aliirmalion, specially designating the 
place or jjerson, and the object of the search. 

Sec. 10. Kxcessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive hues iiu- 
posed, nor excessive punishments indicted; nor shall the legislature make 
any law impairing the obligation of contracis; nor any law rendering any 
act punishable, in any manner in which it way not })unishable when it was 
committed. 

Sec. 11. All elections shall be by ballot, and every male citizen of 
twenty-one years of age, possessing real estate, shall have the right of 
sutlVage. 

Skc. 12. The people have a riglit to K'cep and bear arms for the com- 
mon defence. And as, in tiuic of jieace, armies im: dangerous to liberty, 
they ought not to be maintained Avithont the coi;sent of the leyislatr,!*', 
and (he militarj^ power shall always be held in exact subordination to the 
civil authority, and be governed by it. 

Skc. 13. Private property shall not be taken lor public use without just 
compensation. 

Sec. 14. The powers of this govermnent shall be divided into three 
distinct departments — the IjOgislalive, Mxecntive, and Judicial ; and nopcr- 
.^on bebmging to one of these departments shall exercise any of the pDwers 
belonging to either of the others. This section is not to be construed to in- 
clude justices of the peace. 

Si'.c. 15. The liberty of die jiress is essential to tfie security of fieedom 
in a State; it ought not, therefore, to be restrained iit tin's repu!;lic. 

The press shall be free. to every person who undertakes to examine the 
proceediuys of the Icgislatme (>r any branch of the government; and no 
law shall ever be !nade to nistrain the rights thereof, ""i'lie free commu- 
nication of thoughts and opinions is one of the in\a!uable rigiits of maii; 
and every citizen may freely speak, write, and print on atiy subject, being 
responsible for the abuse of that liberty. 

In jnosrcuiions for tlie publication of papers investigating the ofiicial 
conduct of ofIi(ters, or men in a j)ublic capacity, or where the matter \nih- 
lished is pro])cr fn- public inlormation, the iriith lliereof may be given in 
evidence. And in all indictments lor libels, the jnry shall have a right to 
determine the law and the lacts, luider the direction of the court, as in 
other cases. 

Skc. j (). Xo subsidy, charge', impost, or dnties ought to be estr.blisiied 
fixed, laid, or levied, under any pieti'xl whatsoever, v/itlii-ul the consent 
of the peop.le, or their representiiti ves in the leaislatiu'O. 

Si:c. 17. Sints may be broni^hi against the republic in such manner 
and in such cases as llie l('^i^]allne may by law direct. 

Skc. Ih'. .No person can, in any (uise, be sulijected to tlie law n;artial, 
or to any penalties or pains, by virtue of that law, (e.vcepl those employed 
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in tV:e army nr navy, and except the militia in actual service,) but by the 
amlinrity of ti e legislature. 

Sk(;. 19. In order to prevent those who are vested with uu'.hority from 
beroniin^- oppressors, the people have a right at such perioils, and in such 
manner as they shall establish by their iVame of government, to can.se their 
pnblic- ollicers to return to private life, and lill up vacant places, by certain 
and regular elections and appointments. 

Skc. 20. 'riiat all ])risoners shall be bailable by sufficient snrcties, unless 
for caj.'iial oU'ences, when the proof is evident, or presnm])ti(ni grea'; and 
the privilege and the benefit of the writ of hal-eas corpn.s shall be enjoyed 
in this rejinblic, in the mn.st free, easy, chea]>, exiieditiiUis and am])Ie man- 
ner, and ishall not be suspeinled by ilu; legislalnre, except npon the nio.st 
in-gent and pressing occasions, and for a liiniiinl lime, not exceeding 
twelve months. 

AuTiGLE II. — Lc<rislaiive Pmrcrs. 

Six'Tuix I. The legislative power shall be v(!Stod in a Ifgishuurc of 
liibeiin, and consist of two separate bratic.hes — a Ifonse of llepn sentatives 
and a Senate, to be styled the Legislatnre of IJIieria — each of which shall 
liavea negative on the other; and the enacting style of tlieir acts and laws 
shall be, " It is eiuicted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the republic of Liberia m legislatnre assendiled." 

Skc. 2. The re])resentatives shall be elected hy arjd liir the inhabitants 
of tiie severid comities of Liberia, and shall be ap[)orli(ined among the, 
sevcnd counties of l iibcria, as fiillows: The comity of Montsendo shall 
iiave lour rejjresentativcs, tlie comity oi'Grtmd l>os.sa shall have three, ;md 
the county of Sinoe sli;d! have one, and ail counlies liereafler which shall 
be atliiiiited in the r(![)nblic shall have one iepreseiit:Uive, and for (!very 
leii thousand inhabitants one repre>entalive shall bc: iulded. No person 
shall be a representative who has m.t resided in the comity two whole 
years immedi.Uely previous to his election, and who shall npt, \vhen 
elected, be an inhabitant of the countv, "ud dees not own real estate of 
not ie^s value than one hundred and fifty dollars in the county in whicii 
lie resides,, and who shall not, have aKaiiied (he nge of twenty-tliiee yoius. 
The representatives shall be elected biennially, and shall serve two years 
from the time of their election. 

Skc. 3. When a vacancy occurs in l!ie rejirc^sentaiion of any county by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, it shall be filled by a new electinn. 

Si:c. 4. The House of Representatives shall elect theirown speaker and 
otlicr odicers; they shall also have llie sole pn\v(;r of iiiipeaclmieiit. 

Si'.c. o. The Sennte shall consist of two meiulicrs trom Aloiitserado 
county, tu'o from Hassa county, tv.-o from Sinoe county, and two from 
each county whicl: niay i;e lierijal'ter iiicorpi iriited into this uipublic. No 
])erson shall btj a senator who shall not iiave n\side(.l three whole years 
iiniiiedialely ])revious to his election in I'le republic of Liberia, and who 
s!i;ill not, when elected, be an inhabitant of the comity which lu; repre- 
S'Mits, and who dees not own real esiati; nf jmt less value than two Imn- 
<hvil dollars in the county u'liich Ik; ii'invscnts, and vdio siia!! not have 
atiaiiie 1 the ;ige of twenty-iive yc;ns. 'i'lie sf.'uator li r each county who 
shall have the highest imnibijr of vulcs shall retain his seal liir liuir years, 
and iho one vvljo shall have the next highest number of voles two years, 
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and all who are aficrwards elected to fill their scats shall remain in ofHee 
four years. 

Skc. C). The Senate shall trj'' all impeachments; the senators being lirst 
sworn, or solemnly afiirnied, to try the same impartially, and according tD 
law, and no pi^rson shall be convicted but by the concurrence of t\ro-thirds 
of the senators present. Jiulgnjent in such cases shall not extend beyond 
renioval from ollice, and discinalification to hold an olfice in the republic, 
but the party may still be tried at law for the "dine ollcnce. 

When either the President or Vice President is to be tried, the chief 
justice shall preside. 

Skc. 7. It shall be the duty of the legislatuiv as soon as conveniently 
may be after the adoption of this constitution, and once at least in every 
ten years afterwards, to cause a true census to be taken of each town and 
county of the repnlilic of Liberia, and a representative shall be allowed 
every town havinga population of toji thousand inhabitants, and lor every 
addiiion:d ten thousand in the coun'ies after the first census one represent- 
ative shiUl Ite added to that county until die lumdaer of represcnta lives 
shall amount to tlurty — afterwards one representative shall be added for 
every thirty thousand. 

Each branch of tlie legislature shall be judge of the election 
returns and ([ualifications of its ov.'u members. A mnjority of each shall 
be necessary to transact business, but a less number may adjourn from 
day to day. and compel the attendance of absent menff)ers. Kara house 
may adopt, its own rules of proceeding, entorce order, and with tlie concur- 
lence of two-thirds, may expel a mend:>er. 

Skc. 9. r<either house shall adjmu'n for nmre thari two days widioiH 
jlie consent of the other: and both houses shall sit in the satne town. 

Sr.c. 10. Hvery bill or resolution which shall iiave passe-d kith branches 
of the legislature, shall, beliire it becomes a law, be laid hefiire the Presi- 
dent for liis approval. ]f !ie approA'es, he shall sign it; if not, he shall 
return it to tl;e legislature with his objections. If die legislature shall af- 
wards ]>iiss the bill or resolution by a vole of two thirds in each branch, it 
shall become a law. If the President shall neiilect to return such bill or 
resolution to tlie legislature with his objection lor five days after the same 
shall have been so laid befiire him — the legisltUure remainnig in session 
during that tii}ic — such lieglect sliall be equivalent to his signature. 

Skc. II. The senators and representatives shall re<.',eive from die re- 
public a compensation for their services, to be ascertainetl by law; and 
shall be privileged from arrest, e^t;pt tor treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace, while attending at. going to, or returning frnm the session of the 
legislature. 

Akticlk III. — Executive Poircr. 

Section' 1. The supreme executive power sliall be vested in a Presi- 
dent, who shall be ehjcted hy the j»eople, and sludl hold his oflif^:' l(>r the 
term of two years. He shall be eommander in cliief of the army atid navy, 
lie shall, in the recess of the legislature, have power to call out themiliiia, 
or any portion thereof, into actual service in defence of die rcjiul'lic. He 
shall have power to mal<e treaties, provid(!d the Senate concur therein by 
a vote of two-thirds of die senators present. He shall nominate, and, 
v;itb the advice aud consent of the Senate^ ajtpoint and conuuisvioii all 
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ambassndors, and oilier public ministers and consuls, secretaries of state, 
of war, of the navy, and of the treasury; attorney general, all. judges of 
courts, sheriffs, coroners, marshals, justices of the jieace, clerks of courts, 
registers, notaries public, and all otlier officers of State, civil and military, 
whose appointment may not be otherwise provided for by the constitution, 
or by standing laws; and, in the recess of the Senate, he may fill any 
vacaiu-y in those oflrc(;s, until the next session of the Senate. .He shall 
receive all ambassadors and other public ministers. He shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed. He shall inform the legislature, from time 
to time, of the condition of the republic, and reconnneiul any public 
measures for their adoption which lie may think expedient. ]Ie may^ 
after conviction, remit any public forfeitures and penalties, and grant 
reprieves and pardons for public offences, except in cases of iinpeaclniicnt. 
He may require information and advice from any public officer, loiiching 
matters pertaining to his office. He may, on extraordinary nccasiotis, 
convene the legislature, and may adjourn the two houses whenever they 
cannot agree as to the time of adjournment. 

Skc. 2. There shall be a Vice Prvsident, who shall be elected in the 
same manner and for the same term ?s that of the President, and whose 
qualifications shall be the same; he .shall be president of the Senate, and 
give the casting vote when the house is equally divided on any subjei^t. 
And in case of the removal of the President from office, or his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said oliice, 
the 'same shall devolve on the Vice Presidents and the legislature may by 
law provide for the case of rernova!, death, resignation or inability both of 
the Fretiident and Vice President, declaring what officer shall then act as 
president, and siich (Silloer shtili. act accordingly, until the disability be 
removed, or a President shall be elected. 

Skc. 3. The secretary of state shall keep the records of the State, and 
all the records and papers of the legislative body, and all other public 
records and documents, not belonging to any other department, atid shall 
lay the same, when required, before the IVesident or legislature. He shall 
attend upon thein when required, and perform such other duties as may 
be enjoined by law. 

Sr:c. 4. The secretary of the treasury, or other person Avho may bylaw 
be charged with the custody of the public moneys, sha'i , before he receive 
such moneys, give bonds to the State, with suilicient sureties, to tiie ac- 
ceptance Of the Ifgislalure, for the faithful discharge of his trust. He shall 
exhibit a true account of such moneys when required by the President or 
legislature; and no montjys shall be drawn from the treasury but by war- 
rant from the President, in consequence of appropriation made by law. 

Skc. 5, All ambassadors and other public ministers and consuls, the 
secretary of state, of war, of the treasury, and of the navy, the attorney 
general, aiid postmaster general, shall hold their oflices during the pleasure 
of the President. All justices of the peace, sherills, marsluds, clerks of 
courts, registers, and notaries public, shall hold their office for the term of 
two years' from the d:Ue of their respective commissions; but may be re- 
moved from ofiice within that time by the President, at his pleasure; and 
all other officers whose term of ofiice may not be otherwise limited l)y law, 
shaU hold their oiiice during the pleasure of the President. 

Skc. (). Hvery civil ofiicer may be removed from office by impeach- 
ment, for ollicial' misconduct. Every such ofllcer may also be removed by 
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the President, npon the address ofboili branches of the logislnlnre,. stating 
the particnhu" reasons for his removal. 

Six;. 7. No person shall be eligible to the oflice of President, who has 
not been a citi/.en of this repulilic for at least five years, and shall not 
have attained the age of thirty-five years; and who shall not be possessed 
of nnincuMibered real estate of not less value than six hundred dollars. 

Sec. y. The President shall, at stated lin^es, receive f)r his services a 
compensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during 
tiic period for wliich he shall have been elected. And before he enters 
on tlie execution of his ollice, he shall take tlie following oath or aOirina- 
tion : 

I do solemnly swear, (or aflirm,) tluU I will faith fdly exep.nte the of 
fice of President of the re[»ublic of Liberia, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the constitutimi and eull)rce the 
laws of the republic of Liberia. 

A iiTi c L K 1 V . — Judicial Ijf^pm i m cut. 

Skc tion \. The judicial power of tliis republic shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and sucli subordinate courts as the legislalun; n ay from 
time to time establish. The judges of the supreme courts, and all other 
Judges ofcomts, shall hold theiroifice during good behaviour; but may bo 
removed by the President, on the address of two-tI;irds of both houses for 
that purpose, or by impeachment arid conviction thereon. The judges 
shall have salaries established by law, wliich may be increased but not 
diminished during tl-ieir continuance in ollice. 'i'hey shall not receive 
any other perquisiie or emoluments whatever, from parties or others, on 
accrunt of any duiy retjuired of them. 

!Skc. 2. Tlie suprcnie court sliall have original jurisdiction in all cases 
affecting ainhassndors or other public ministers and consuls, and those to 
Avhich tlie rejjnblic shall be a party, in all other cases tire supreme 
couit shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fict, with such 
excepiions and under sucli regulations as the legislature shall iVom time 
to time make. 

AiiTic V. — Miscelhwcous provisions. 

pSkc'i'iox 1. All laws now in force in the counnonwealth of Ijilieria, 
and not repugnant to this constitution, sliall be in force as the laws of 
the rcp.iibiic of Liberia, until they sliall be repealed by tlie legislature. 

Skc. 2. All judges, magistrates, and other ollicers now concerned in the 
administralion justice in the commoiiWcNihh of !.<iberia, ;uid all other 
existing civil and military officers lliert;iii, shall continue to hnld ;uid dis- 
charge' their respective offices iii the name and by the authcrlty of the 
republic, until others shall be appointed and coujinissioned in their stead 
pursuant to this constitution. 

Skc. o. All towns and munir?i])al corporations wiUiin this n;public, 
coiisliluted under die laws of the coiniuonweahh of Lilicria, sii.ill retain 
their exi.-liiig organizations and ]>rivileges, and the res])ei',!i vtjoHi'.'ers tlnMeof 
s'lall remain in ollice, and act under the aulhnrily of this republic, in the 
s-ame iiiaimer and with the like pou'crs as they now pos.>^;ss under the 
laws oI':-aid conim(>nwealili. 

Sku. 'L Tiie first election of JVesideiit, Vice President, senators^ and 
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roprcsenIrt!i\'Gs sliall be liold on tlio first Tuesday in OcloV/cr, in the year 
of our l.ionl eigliteeu hundred and fbrty-&ev(ui, in tiie same uuuiuer as 
floeiions of uiend)ers of the council are chosen in tiiu coMinionweaUii of 
Liberia, and the votes shall be certified and returned to the colonial .sec- 
retary, and the result of the election shall be asc(;rtained, posted, and 
notified by him as it is now by law ])rovided in ca^e of such uicndxM\s of 
council. 

Skc. 5. All other elections of President, Vice President, senators, and 
representatives, shall be held in the respective towns, on the first Tues- 
day in May, in every two years, to be held and regulated in such manner 
a^. the legislature may by law prescribe. The returns of votes shall be 
made to tlie tCL'.retary of state, who shall open the same, and forthwith 
issue notice of the election to the ])ersons apparently so elected senators 
and rtqiresentatives; and all such returns shall be by him laid beline the 
iegislaiurc at its next ensuing session, togetiier with a list of the names 
of the persons who appear by such returns io have been duly t;lccti.'d sen- 
ators and representatives; and the persons appearing by said returns to be 
duly elected shall proceed to organize themselves accordingly as tlie Senate 
and House of Ileprescntaliv-es. The votes fin- President sliall be sorted, 
counted, and declared by the House of Representatives. And if no per- 
son shall appear to havi? a majority of such votes, the senators and repre- 
sentatives present shall in convention, by joint ballot, elect Irom among 
the p''isoii.s having the three highest niunber of votes, a person to act as 
President lor the ensuins term. 

Si:c. ('). The legislature s'lall assemble once at least in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first ■Monday in January, unless a diiiereiit 
day shall be appointed by law. 

Si-:C: 7. Mvery legislator and other officer appointed under this con- 
stitution, shall, before he enlers upon the duties of his oiiicc, take and 
subscribe a solemn oath or afilrmation to support the constitution oi'this 
republic, and faithfully and impartially discharge tlie duties of such olllce. 
The presiding o/llcer of the Senate shall administer such oath or allirma- 
tion to the President, in convention of both houses; and the President 
sliall administer the sam<; to the Xica President, to the senators, and to 
the rej)r(;sciilatives in like manner. If the President is unable to aliend, 
(he chief justice of the supreme court may adniiiiister the oath or aliirnia- 
tion to him, at any place, and also to the \'ice Presidoul, seiiat<'rs, and 
representatives, in convention. Other (^liicers may take such oath or 
alliniKitiou before the i*resident, chief jusuce, or any other person who 
may be designated by law. 

Si:c. S. Ail elections of public otHcers shall Ix; made, b-y a majority of 
the votes, exci'pt in cases otherwise regulated by t!ie constitution or by 
law. 

Skc. 9. Offices created by this constitution which the '•iicumstances 
of the repuldic do not ri'cpure that they shall i)e fill(;d, shall iioi be tilled 
until the legislature shall deem it necessary. 

Si:f.'. 10. 'i'lie prnperty of which a woman may bi.^ posse.-sed at the 
time of iii-r iiiai liaiie, and ;dso thai of which she may afti'rwiutls be'dijie 
]i!'sse>si'd, niherwise lhan b\' her bn:- band, sliall not be h'/bl le^pi'iisible 
liir his debts, wlietiier contra -teil heloie or after marriaire. 

-Xor shall the proi)erty thus intended to be secured lo the woman bo 
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alienated otherwise than by her free and vohintary consent, and sucli 
alienation may be made by her either by sale, devise, or otherwise. 

Sec. 11. In all cases in which estates are insolvent, the widow shall 
be entitled to one-third of the real estate dnrinj^ her natural life, and to 
one-third of the personal estate which she shall hold in Iier own right, sub- 
ject to alienation by her, by devise or otherwise. 

Sec. 12. No person shall be entitled to liold real estate in this repub- 
lic, unless he be a citizen of the same. Nevertheless, this anicle shall 
not be constrned to apply to colonization, missionary, educational, or 
other benevolent institutions, so long as the property or estate is applied 
to its legitimate purposes. 

Skc. is. The great object of forming these colonics being to provide 
a home fur the dispersed and oppressed children of Africa, and to regen- 
erate and enlighten this beiiighted continent, none but persons of color 
shall be admitted to citizenship in this republic. 

Sec. 14. The purchase of an}.' land by any citizen or citizens from the 
aborigines of this country, for his or their own use, or for the benefit of 
others, as estate or estates in f^e simple;, shall be considered null and void 
to all intents and purposes. 

Sec. 15. The improvement of the native tribes and their advancement 
in the arts of agriculture and husbandry being a cherished object of this 
government, it shall be the duty of the President to apjioint in each county 
some discreet person, whose duty it shall be to make regular and perio^'i- 
cal tours through the country, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the natives to these wholesome branches of industry, and of instructing 
them in the same; and the legislature shall, as soon as can conveniently 
be done, make provision for these purposes by the appropriation of money. 

Sec. 16. The existing regulations of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, in the commonwealth, relative to emigrants, shall remain the same 
in the republic, until regulated by compact between the society and the 
republic: nevertheless, the legislature shall nmke no law prohibiting emi- 
gration. And it shall be among il.'e first duties of the legislature to take 
measures to arrange the future relations between the American Coloniza- 
tion Society and this republic. 

Sec. 17. This constitution may be altered whenever tvv'-o-thirds of 
both branches of the legislature shall deem it necessary; in which case 
the alterations or amendments shall first be considered and approved by 
the legislature, by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members of each 
branch, and afterwards by them submitted to the people, and adopted by 
two thirds of all the electors at the next biennial meeting for the election 
of senators and representatives. 

Done in convention at Monrovia, in the county of Montserado, by the 
unanimous consent of the people of the commonwealth of Liberia, this 
twenty-sixth day of .luly, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-sevrn, and of the republic the first. 

In witness whereof, we have hereto se^ our names. 

S. BENEDICT, l^residcd,^ 
J. N. LEWIS, j 
H '^PFACP ' 
BEVERLy'r. WILSON. ^ Montserado coiwtij. 

ELIJAH JOHNSON, 
J. B. GRIPON, 
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JOHN DAY, "] 

A. \V. GARDNER, ! ^, . 

AMDS HEllRLN-G, > ^''""^^ I^'^^^^o counf^. 

EWIRAIMTITLER, J 
R. E. MITRRAY, county of Sinoe. 
W. PuovT, Secretari/ of Convention. 



MoxnoviA, July 20, 1S47. 

Felloav- Citizens : Having fmisliod our labors, we now liave the 
honor of submitting to your consideration, through the governor, that 
constitution which in our opinion will best suit the peculiar circumstances 
of the people of this infant republic. That our labors will meet the full 
oppvobatioii of every individual citizen, is scarcely to be expected: wf> 
trust, however, that a large majority of our fellow-citizens will ajiprovc 
our doings, and adopt the constitution herewith submitted. 

In our deliberations, Ave endeavored to keep our minds steadily fixx'd 
upon the gieat objects of civil government, and have done what we con- 
ceived to be bi;st ibr the general interest of this rising republic. We en- 
deavored carefully to arrange every subject that might possibly arise, cal- 
culated to disturb in the least the friendly feeling which now so happily 
subsists between the dilic-rent counties of this republic. We felt deeply 
the importance and magnitude of the work submitted to our hands, and 
have done the very best we could in order to allbrd general satisfaction. 

Ill view of the peculiarity of our circumstances, the new position wc 
have assumed is indeed a gigantic one, and the government now calls to 
its su])port every citizen wlui is ;u all concerned for the safety and future 
prosperity of this our only horue. 

Knowing, liowever, that our cause is just, wc feel encouraged, and 
believe that under God, by a speedy perseverance, we shall fully succeed. 

In publishing to the world our iudcpcndance, we have thought proper 
to accompany that document with a declaration of the causes which in- 
duced us to leave the land of oiu" nativity, and to form settlements on 
this coast, and also an appeal to the sympathies of all civilized nations, 
soliciiing their aid and protection, and especially that they would, not- 
wiilistauding oiu" peculiar circumstances, speeddy recognise our inde- 
pendi ni:o. 

And that the Hag of this republic ac no distant day may be seen float- 
ing upon every breeze, and in every land respected, it is our earnest de- 
sire that the ailairs of this government may be so conducted as to merit 
the approbation of all ^Jlu-iolendom, and restore to Africa her long lost 
glory, and that Liberia, under the gindance of Heaven, may continue a 
happy asylum for our long oppressed race, and a blessing to tlie beiughted 
and degraded natives of this vast peninsula. To secure which is our 
ardent wish and prayer. 

With great respect, we have the honor of being your obedient and 
humble servants. 

By the imanimous order of the convention: 

SAMUEL BENEDICT; Presidmt. 
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Pli/n- mid Seal of the Republic of Liberia. 

T'he lollowiiip^ flng and seal Averc adopted by the convcnlion, as the 
iiisigiiia (i( the K.epublic of Liberia, and ordered to be oiiiployed to mark 
its natioiiality. 

Flasj: >Six red stripes with ftvo white stripes alternately di?phiyed longi- 
tiuiinally. In tlic npr :r angle of the flai;, nest to the spear, a .sc]tiare hinc 
groniid, covering in deptii five strijies. In the centre of the bine, one 
while star. 

So;il: A dove on the wing, with an open scroll in its cla.ws. A viev/ of 
thoooeiui, v.'ith a ship nnder sail, the snn jnst eaiergiiig from ti'ie waters. 
A pahij tree, and at its base a pilough and spade. Honeath the crnl)leins, 
(he wonls RHPi;nr,ic o!-^ IiIpkh'a; and ahov^e the emblems, the national 
mono, 'riir: love oi-' f^ujehty niioixniT us iieke. 

The .f^.inner seal of the coimnonvvealih is ordered to be nsed until that 
for the rcpnblic shall be engraved. 

1->V order of the convention: 

S. OENi:DIC'r, Pr'esidmt. 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 

TliO rovenuG laws of the counJry contain ihe following soctions: 
(Section 10. Il is further ovictcd, Tliat wlien the cost of loaf tobacco, 
purchased in tho foreign market for the republic, shall be not more than 
thrre cents a poundj it shall be snid at an advance of one hundred eind 
filty per ('cniuni on tlie prime cost; when over three cents, and not more 
than ll'ur cents, it shall be sold at one iiundred jier centun> advance; 
Wiicn <iv<,T limr, and not more than five, it shall be sold at an advance (tf 
sixty per centum; and when over five cents, it shall be sold at an ad- 
v;uu-e t)f fifly ]ier centum on the prime cost; common trade powder at an 
advimci; of fifty per centum on tbe prime cosi ; nuisi<ets, whi.'u the cost 
shall iic less than two dollars, at fd"ly per centum — when uiok; than two 
dollars, at lorty; al! other hre-aruis ac fil'ty per centum; crockory and 
earthenware at sixty per centum; and salt at sixteen dollars jier ton of 
forty bushels. 

fc'Kc. 11. Il is furl/icr riK/rlCfl, 'j'hat in two days after the avviv:H of the 
goods on behalf of the republic;, mentioned in this act, or any portion 
thereof, the imfiost or tariiT on tlio same species of connuodities, imported 
into this re|)nblie for the account of any other ])arty whatsoever, unless 
the same shall be excepteii or niodilied by treaty, shall be as Ibllows, 
namely: On leaf tobacco, when the cost shall not be nu^re than four cents 
u pomid, seventy five per centum sball be charged; when over four cents, 
but less than live, sixty per centmu shall be charged; and wlien over 
five cents, fifty ]H'r ceiuum shall be charged; on muskets, thirty- three 
and a third per centum ; on all other fire-arins, not costing more than 
three dollars each, thirty-tbree and a third })er centum; on j)owder, tlnrty- 
Ihree and a third per centum; on crockery and earthenware, thiriy-threo 
and a third jxir centum. The rates mentioned in the loregoing part of 
this .':ei-,iion reler to direct importations. On the .^ales of any of the above- 
meniii'iied articles made by transient traders or vessels, thirty-three and a 
third per centum shall be asso^5eu as the impost to be collected, excepting 
on .'■•.''!;; Oil wiucfi, in every case, shall be ciiarged a duty cif six dollars a 
ton of forty bushels. 

An act rcndaliiiir connnercc and revenue. 

AuTtCLKl: Seen. It is fvrtlicr cuncted, That oacli commission 
nierclKUit shall pay a tax of iifieen dollars per amiuiu, and each retailer 
sliall pay a tax of twelve (bdlars pin- annum. It shall be unlawhil Ibr 
any citizen, or any other jierson, within this repidilic, to sell or barter any 
goods, Uieiehandise, or vendible property, or transact business li.r any 
loreign importer, merchant, master, or .siijiercargo, or owner, on commis- 
sion, without fir.-;? having obtaiue<! a commission merchant's license; nor 
shall any licensetl comniis.siou merchant, as such, cither by himself or 
another, deal, transact, or barter other than in the legal wholesale way. 

>Si:c. (). Jt is fiirt/icr cnncfcd. Tliat any person wishing to enrry on the 
business of auctioneer, shall pay a lax of sixteen dollars per annum. 

Sec. 7. Il is fiirtker enacted, That no person shall sell ardent spirits, 
wines, (claret excepted,) and cordials, without first having obtained a 
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Special license, for wliicli shall be paid a tax of fifty clollnrs per annum. 
And fiirthor, that the penalty tor .selling spirits, wnies, (claret excepted,) 
and cordials, witiiout license, in this repiil)lic, shall be one hnndred dol- 
lars, to be recovered by action oi" misdemeanor in any conrt of this repub- 
lic I'.aving competent jurisdiction — o}ie-fourth to go to the informer, and 
the otlier th'ce-fourths to the use of this republic. 

Skc. 13. R is fiirtJier ena'-tedy That on all ardent spirits, wines, (claret 
esceptod,) and cordials landel in any port of this republic, there shall be 
collected a duty of twenty-five cRnts on each gallon; and all such articles 
shall be landed under the immediate observation of the collector or his 
deputy, and by him gauged, or the quantity otherwise ascertaii.'cd on the 
spot, and the amounrof duties thereon be paid before it goes out of the 
hands of the collector. 



B. 

AuTtcLK 1: A'ec. 2. It h further enacted, That all vessels hailing from 
ports and sailing under the flag of this republic arc hereby prohibited 
from any and every sjiecies of intercourse witli slavers at sea and else- 
where, and are forbidden to trade or hold any negotimion with them, 
under a penalty of one hundred dollars, and Ibrlbitiire of all tl;ie articles, 
or value of them, so traded for; and no such vessel as above m<:ntioned 
shall purchase at sea from any vessel any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
and land them at any port or any factory which diey n)ay be licensed to 
keep within the limits of this republic, without accounting to the nearest 
port-ollicer lor the amount of duties chargeable on said purchases, and pay- 
ing the lawful taritf duties imposed on the articles, under the penalty 
hereafter aliixed to smuggling in this republic. 

Skc. 3. It is further enacted., That no citizen of this republic shall be 
permitted to act as agent for any person or persons engaged in the slave 
trade, under a penalty of being six months bound to hard labor in irons. 
And furthe", that no person resident within the jurisdiction of this repub- 
lic shall enter into the employ or service of any slave-dealer, or any per- 
son in the remotest degree connected with him or thent, under the pen- 
alty of indictment and fine of fifty dollars; aiid any person belonging to 
this rei)nl)lic being found on board any slave boat ov vessel, or in the 
neighborhood of any slave-dealing establishment, shall be deemed acces- 
sory to tiicir crime, and sulfer the penalty as above. Hut should any 
citizen so implicated show that he or she was by accident or distress 
thrown into that situation, being satisfied of such fact, the President may 
admit the plea in pardon or extenuation; but should he or she fail to 
make good such representation, he or she shall sulfer the penalty last 
above named. 

AuTicLE 2: Sec 10. It iff further enacted, That no vessel engaged iti 
the slave trade, or having connexion with the slave trade, shall be al- 
lowed to enter the ports of this republic; and no foreigner residing within 
the jurisdiction of this republic shall be allowed to have any connexion 
witli the slave trade, or to act as agent for any .slaver, imder the penalty 
of being ihied, on conviction thereof, in the sum of one hundred dollars 
for tiie first offence, and for the second offence imprisonment in tlie com- 
mon jail for a period of not less than three months, nor longer than eigh- 
teen months. 
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c. 

" Thos-o v.'iio have arrived this year require as muoli clear space as all 
wlir. were there ticfore them, atid prnbalily r.ioro, for they Jirc better able 
\o work, and have more means to work with. Like th.ose who preceded 
iheni, they will be compelled to do everylhing with the axe, mattock, 
spade, and hoe, in the line of agriculture. They have brought excellent 
phniglis, harrows, and cultivators, every way suitable for the cultivation 
of the Africati soil, '^riiey have harnesses and h-ace-chains, but unfortu- 
nately there is not a horse in the county of Siriou; but a plenty of bul- 
(oclcs may be hail from the natives, and the new-comers will, in all proba- 
bility, break iheni into jiloughs and wagons, and make them serve as horses 
and uiuk's. It lias been s;!i<l that horses brought Irom America will not 
live an.il thrive iu laberia; brit i doubt whctlior the question has ever 
beun lidriy tried. A small eli'ort was once made to introduce donkeys 
from (be (I'ape de Verde islands into Monrovia, which happened to fail, 
and a horse <>r two from Sierra Leone died there; but I doubt whether 
^uch unsAiccessful attempts show that horses Irom America will not 
thrive in the lields on the Ahican sliore. The natives in the rear of Li- 
beria — from fifty to a hundred miles back — have excellent horses; at least, 
so the shore natives, who liave been there, say; and cllbrts are being 
made by the president at Mon.rovia to open connnunication enough with 
them to induce them to bring droves of tiieir horses down to tlse settlers. 
iVo doubt this will be accomplish.ed ; and then new-comers will find an 
easier mode of cultivation. Nor when their implements of husbandry 
ure gone, will they want for more. The late arrival at Sinou brought all 
sons of workers in wood and iron, able and ingenious mechanics, as well 
?is farmers. 'Vho country affords the tougiiest sorts of wood and iron, not 
inferior to that of Pennsylvania and Tennessee. One of the emigrants, 
who arrived a few niouths ago, has nearly erected a Iwo story house for 
Iris family of seven or eight, who earne by the last arrival, built entirely 
of Africair limber and jilank, got out with pit-saws, li is a durable two- 
story h.ouse, well planned and made. 'J'lie tindier is similar to our oak, 
and the plank, which they call Al'rican ])oplar, is of a cherry color, and 
more lilce s.'Uie of our pines. It is exccllfut building wood. 

''The Sinou river, as far up as the fails, is, in some parts, twenty-four 
feet deep, and in no place is tlierc less than ten to twelve feet. The falls 
are capable of alFording abundance of water for mills of any description 
by cutting a canal, by winch a fall may be secured of fifiy to sixty feet, 
and sudicienl water to be had at all seasons of the year; and at no season 
doe? it rise so high as (o injiu'e any such establishments. The coinitry 
adjacent to these tails is heavily tii'ubered, and the soil rich atid fertile. 
Tiie C(UHUry gradually rises, and is reported to improve more and more 
the turther you ascend the river." — .Ittuntal of Mr. Ilarris, jmrsw on 
ijijurd UtrUed Slafes s/iij) UccaCur.''' 



D. 

In tl)C year 1S35, the declared value of Britisli and Irish produce and 
manufactures exported to the whole of Africa was c;i'9l7,T20. 
Ex.— 4 
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The declared value of British and Irish produce and manu far. lures ex- 
ported to Africa in 1S37 was J^"3l2,9c^S, of which ^101,101 was made up 
of the vahie of anus and ammunition; and lead and shot. 

The estimated value of imports in 183'1 into Great Brifani was 
ii'doGjOUj (exclusive of gold dust, .ii'2{)(>,000,) and consisted cliiedy of 
palm oil, teak timber, gnms, ivory, bees-wax, and all extremely valuable 
and in great demand, but obtained at comparatively little labor and cost. 

[Biuioji. 



E. 

" The more I reflect on the African slave trade, and on the subject of 
colonization, tlie more I am convinced that the oidy remedy for the former 
reposes in a liberal encouragement of the latter. I do not mean liy colo- 
nization that new settlements shall be planted by us all along tlie coast as 
the best policy; and it were better, perhaps, to call it not colonization, but 
emigration fronr the United Slates to Africa, by the black ])Oj»ilation. 
Reinforce the Liberians, let the strangers be acclimated there and become 
citizens, and let the liiberians themselves make settlements beyond the 
limits of their territory, or rather acquire territory wherever they may 
wish to make them; this is tlic true method. However ample our means, 
we can do litde or notliing without the civilized Africans. With a A'ery 
liitle of our means, the African innnigrants, backed by our support anil 
countenance, may do everything. The fu-ststep, then, is to induce the free 
blacks to emigrate; and if they could be apprizccl of llie advantages which 
invite them, and the wide field Avhieh is opened to them on the continent 
of their fatheis, it would seem that they could have no great<;r induce- 
ment. A country which is clothed v.'ith evergreen, producing all the 
luxuries of the tropics in abundance, and without naich culiivaiion, 
with arepublican goverimient, ornamented widi flourishing churches and 
schools, and every opporlunity to live with ease and independ<;nce, invites 
them to privileges and immunities, and to tlie enjoyment of social rights 
and blessings, which they can never know even in die most free of the 
United States, or in any other country. If they have property, let them 
take it with them, and it will prove like a grain of naislard-sced 
planted in season. If they Isave none, land will be given them on 
their arrival — their own land. And what is still more inviting, they will 
have inheritances f(ir their children, not only in lands, but in a free coun- 
try of their own — their native country, perhaps; at least the native country 
of their ancestors — and a rich inheritance in the form of an education, 
with the path to preferment and distinction clear and o[)en before diem." 

[Purser Harris's Journal. 



F. 

TJie R' V. J. Payne' $ namml of the Greho tribe, at Cape Palmas, cx- 
te7idin<r ildity miles along iha coast from the Cavalla to Fishtovju river. 

The Gi-eboes emigrated probably about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, to the territory now occupied by them, fwm tlv . leeward coast. The 
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point, of their debarcntion was just below Grand Bcreby. They lived a 
short distance from the coast, and constituted part of a tribe still living 
in that rogioU) and known as the VVorebo." A crowded population 
appears lo have led to the emigrati(in. 

The name Grcbo is composed of Grc and bo. The latter designates a 
class, (e. g. dcgu, a doctor; dogij-bo, doctors.) The fitrmer, Cre," is 
the name of a species of monlcey which leap with remarkable agility. In 
getting oir from the shore al the lime of emigration, it appears that many 
canoes were capsized. The (irebo word for capsize is irnre, and hence 
tliose who capsized and remained v:ere called loorebo. Those who were 
successful in cnd^arking — leaping over the waves like the " Gre,^'* were 
styled Gnho. 

The Grel)OCP, proceeding xip the coast in their canoes, landed at differ- 
ent points as they became tired; and where they found water, iiirmed 
small sctdemenis. The coast at that time appears to have been uninhab- 
ited ; only at Cape Pahoas, tradition relates that a small setileincntof whites 
was found. These were probably Portuguese and slave traders. The 
first settlements of the Greboes in this region wore not permanent. They 
proceeded at dilferent timer, u}) the coast until they reached Grand Ses- 
tres, where contact with other tribes, and a partial accession from them, 
pmduced a modification of the language and of the tribe. At length, 
directed by an oracle, tlic scattered settlements of the Greboes retraced 
their steps to the leeward. The great body proceeded at once and settled 
iit Cape Pahnas^ although subsequently considerable numbers followed, 
and became engrafted into the tribe. From Cape Palinas, (I'erTna See,) 
Kocktown ('I'asch) was colonized; and subsefiuently, after considerable 
intervals, Grahwah (131cge)and the river Cavalla towns (Wattah and Kob- 
lah.) Again, from Rocktown were cohniized Midtlleton, (Lede,) Fish- 
town, (VVab,) and Half Cavalla, (Bwede.) The names here given are 
those of the seven principal Grebo towns, liaving an aggregate population 
of about twenty-five thousand. 

Tlie <:oitstiluLinn of the Giebo tribe is patriarchal, although the govern- 
ment is almost purely democratic. There are in it twelve families, as in 
the case of the ancient peojilc of God, deriving their iiatnes, prol)ably, 
from the emigrant patriarch or father. Their appellatives are jN'yambo, 
Grebo, «fec. In nearly every one of the Grebo settlements above enume- 
rated, there are ])arts of these famil.es, having in each case their distinct 
head man or patriarch. This patriarch nsuallyoccupies a partictilarportiou 
of the town, with his sons, grandsons, and relatives around liirn. The 
male members of these, deposite with the patriarch a portir)u of the money 
which they accunudate, and the latter in return pays the betrothnient 
money (about .s2()) for their wives, as well as the lines and expenses, 
frcnii any source, to which they may be liable. 

Besides these duties to their relatives with v.diom they are connected, 
the patriarchs collectively constitute an upper court or senate in the body 
politic. To this body belongs the right of originating plana fin' promoting 
the public weal; to them are referred questions involving international 
rights and relations in the premises, and by them claims growing out of 
such relations are met. Indeed in all matters of grave interest, whether 
domestic or foreign, the A'oice of the patriarchs must be heard. 

But the most influential class in every Grebo community is the Sedibo. 
This is most emphatically "the house of representatives," the popular 
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house, lor it is composed of all males beyond (lie age of IS to 20, excepj 
llie patriarchs. Usually, as soon as a young man is married and has a 
liouse, ho pays into tlie treasury of the " Sediljo" a bullock, goat, half 
bii?liel of rice, and thonoeforih, unless convicted of witchcraft, is entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of the Sedibo. I'hcso are by no means 
inconsiderable. They combine the iegislativc and the executive powers; 
for although the patriarchs may originate and advise, tlie Sedibo — the 
])cople in lawful assend)ly — must disiniss and resolve, bidcre any action 
can be had or law passed, and they meet and make laws at any time, and 
in relation to almost anyttiing. 'Tliey meet and decide thai a man has 
stolen something, and for tl;e offence malce him pay a IoavI, or all that he 
]iosst'ss<(s, according to their tenijierlowanls him. They determine that a 
certain man has been guilty of witchcraft, and give him gedu (sassy-wood) 
and kill him. The fines inipo^:(!d by this body are divided acvordiiig to 
hcroditanj risrJit, 'J'luis, llir cxaitiple, if a bullock is slaughterrd, (lines 
are almost always paid in sonioihiiig to eat/i one man by hereditary right 
lakes the ahoulder, another the neck, \fcc. These rights owe their origin 
to the same causes as the titles in i^urope. 'i'hey wore given to ancestors 
for some services rendered, or by some powerful prince, and have thence 
come down in lineal descent to posterity. 

The same principle prevails in respect to ofiices, of which there are fom- 
principal ones in every Cirebo community. These are the Woraba, }3odia. 
Ibadia, and Tebawa. The former two are taken from the class of 
" JNyekbade" or patriarchs — the latter from the ISedibo. 

The Wornba (literally town's father) is the oldest or most influential 
jiatriarcl), lineally descended from the founder of the town. In the as- 
sembly of the patriarchs he takes ])recedcnce of all others, and has the 
largest share of all the perquisites of tliis body. 

'J'he Bodid appertains to ono family; but this is by appointment of an 
ancient oracle. The Bodiii. and, in liict, the other two oliices of which J 
am to speak, though belonging to particidar families, are only conferred 
upon diose designated by some oracle consulted in reference to the ap- 
j)ointnient. The Bodiu, more than anything else, resembles the ollice of 
high priest among tl\e Jews. The individual having been designated 
who is to fill the oilice, on an appointed day he is installed by a long cere- 
mony, too tedious to describe. The leading features arc, a sacrifice of a 
goat to the Kur, (demons and departed spirits,) the blood of which is 
.^•pri?Mef/ aronud and inside the door posts of the Ijodia's house. The 
IJodia is shaven, clad in a new garment, has a tig^'r's tooth tied around 
his head, (this is a common ornament of gentlemen,) has a monkey's skin 
])reparcd to bo placed always bcneatli him when he sits, and /ic is anointed. 
The house in which he lives is called, from this circumstance, the Te- 
kai,'(the anointed house.) During the ceremony, the patriarchs of the 
several ianiilics, in order, give the Bodia elect their respective charges. In 
substance these are: " Let trade be active; cause the earth to bring lin-lh 
abundantly; let health prevail; drive war faraway; let witchcraft be kept 
in abeyance," &-c. Poor man! he has a load put upon him, which it is 
not wonderful can be borne only a short time. During his continuance 
in office he resides in the Te-kai, a house built by all the people. He 
keeps the public greegrees and idols, and feeds them with rice and oil 
(ivcry new taoon. In making sacrifices for the town to departed friends 
and demons, he officiates as high priest. He cannot sleep in any other 
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house in town hut his own; he may not drink water on the hi^liway; he 
rnay not cat while a corp.sc is in town; he must not mourn for the ilmd; 
he must not sit on the same honch. If he dies wliile in ollice (the ring 
put on his anlvle, at his inaugiu-ation, havini^ becMi previously taken oil" 
and placed on that of some meuiber of !us family) he must be bmued in 
Ihe stillness of the night-, none but the most important public functionaries 
hearing of il, and none mournitig fir him when his deatii is made public. 
All Grebo Liodias, too, must be hin-ied on tlie island off (Ja)ie Palmas, if 
they have died a naturol death. If they have been killed by acdu, (sassy- 
wood,) liiey must bo buried licneath a ruiming stream of water. 

The notiiitial pouicr of the iindia is very great, as he has a veto on all 
questions brought before the ]ioop!fl-, but in practice is very limited, for 
he dares not act contrary to the popular will, which he is, tlierefiire, very 
careful to ascertain. In truth, of all otiices that of the liodia is most 
couifortless. This ari:^es fnun the superstitious notions and expectations 
-ootiuectcd with the ollice. it has been before stated, tliat, at his inaugu- 
ration, he is charged with matters which (iod alone coutrols — 7r?7//. I^md- 
(/cure. It tbllows that wiieiiever adversity of auy kind betalls tlie coun- 
try, the lioaia is held n^sponsible tor it — " he has made witch" — ibis is the 
solution, and many a poor incumixiul has paid the penalty with his life. 
It is no wonder that this highest office in the people's gift is flirfrorn being 
desired, and that in the most instances, when the oracle has designated 
the individual, they have almost to " take him by ibrce and make him 
king." The two remaining olUces, Tih'um and flndm, a|)pertain to the 
Sedibo,and on a vacancy occurring, are fdled in the same manner as that 
of Bodia. These, too, are hereditary in families. In the asseud)ly of the 
Sedibo, their assetjt must be obtained to any measiu'c before it can be car- 
ried into elfect; though, as in the case of the Bodia, this asseut is rather 
the expression of the popular will than the guide of it. The most im- 
portant duties of these ofRcers devolve upon tliem in time of war. Then 
the Ibadia nmst always Iwid; and in case of letreat or defeat, the latter 
must always bring up the rear, or cover the retreat. They arc conse- 
quently posts of the greaiest danger, in reward for their services they 
liave, by hereditary right, a large share of all per(piivites of the Sedibo. 

The third class into wliich every Grebo community is divided is the 
Kciiibo. This is composed of youths and boys between the ages of 18 
and 1 1 to 12, A small iuitiatiiUi tee admits any one of iuitial)le agi; to this 
class. They have a treasury, a knid of head, usually selected from among 
tlie elder Sedibo, to take care of their property. They have meetings, at 
which they discuss subjects of which they have the control, but are sub- 
ject to the direction of the Sedibo in all important matters. 

The Ki7nbo includes children from 6 to 11 years of age. Theirs is a 
separate organization, altlunigh their rights and privileges are of more 
limited character. Their chief penjuisites are those obtained for their 
collective services in busy seasons. But it is wondertul to witness the 
stormy debates oftliis little society, as well as anuisiug to see theui pun- 
ishing each other for real or alleged otieuces, by ptuiin<^ pepjv.-r in their 
ctjest^ beating them, &.c. 

There is a curious secret association or society to be foiuid in every Grebn 
comnmnity, styled Kwi-irti,nr " children of departed spirits." Althougli 
It is attempted to keep everything connected with this associatiiMi con- 
cealed, it i.s knouui to be composed of persons of almost all ages in the coui- 
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niuiiii].', i:X'N'3pt cliihJren. Tlicy liavo a father,'' as ho iji railed, but he 
i.> never vi.vihlc or known cxi-ept to lueiiiliors of liio society. When, as is 
rareiy tho oase, {he Kwi irn" appear in the tlay, the >' falher'' is always 
so nuisked as to be perfectly disguised. Tlie ni^-ht, iiowever, is the Ujual 
titne fi>r tin's straime association to l'o abroad ; often at t!ii(lniL>ht. on the 
outskiits of the town, or in the adjoiniiii,' I)nsh, a sudden, (iiseorthnil 
shrieking. whisUing, yelHng. i)ide;>ns noise bursts Ibnh, as if scores of 
spirits iuid been let loose from tiie lower world; and as if their obje -t was 
to frighten man from the earth. In a tunndluous body they run around 
and through tlie town. Women atui children lly allrighted into their 
houses and close them up, for a heavy line would be the j)cnally of their 
seeing and being s(;en by the mysterious visitors. If in their wild revel- 
lings ihey fancy to want anything from nx^y one, they surround his house 
and there remain yelling, dancing, screaming; and threatening until their 
demand is granted. 

'^riic avowed ol)joct of the association is to seek and to punisli iriicfscs. 
and irizfmh. These are said to be particularly active in practising their 
arts at night. They strip themselves naked and go to the houses of those 
whose lives they seek; and especially is it tht.'ir delight to visit atid dance 
on the graves of those whom they have succeeded in killing by their en- 
chantments. Wo, then, be to the man or woman who is s.ee.i walking 
around or through the towns in the night ! The Kwi-iru pounce upon 
them, carry them to a house yirepared for the purpose, put them in the top. 
oi' it, where tliey are smoked until next day about 10 o'clock, or the 
usual time for sul)jectiiig tliem to the universal African test, ''gedu, ' or 
sassy-wood. Early in tiie morning, an ollicial of llie Kwi-iru is despatched, 
to the forest to get the bark of the gedu tree. This arrived, the accused 
person is taken Ijy llie Kwi-iru to the field ; there, in the presence of the 
assembled town's i)eoj)le, to be subjected to the test. Tiie ollioer of the 
body beats the bark in a niortav, pours water into il, then turns it out in a 
wooden bowl, and calls for the accused to coase ihrward and driidc. 
Holding the bowl in his hand, he looks towards the east, and says, in sub- 
stance : "Oh, (Jod I oh, God! oh, God! oh, God! 1 invoke thee four 
times ! If this person be innocent, cause him to vomit this gedu and 
escape, if he be guilty, may it kill him." The accused takes the bowl 
and rep(\'\ts the same words. He then takes the potion. Immediately 
after doiiig this he starts to town, escorted bv one or more members of the 
-u'u, a nd followed by the multitude. The Ibrmer, after reaching 
town, keep near the accused, and force him to walk incessantly until it is 
ascertained tliat the gedu does not alTect him, or he falls down suddenly 
dead, a victim to the p( isou. As soon as this takes place, a fiendish 
shoitt rends the air: " The witch is found — he is killed." Tied by the 
feet, the dead body is dragged out on the beach, where it lies for some 
hoiu's exposed to the insuits of the populace. Helbre the relations arc 
permitted to bury it, they must purchase it from the Kwi-iru for a bullock, 
or something equivalent. 

Tl e Kwi-iru, as a kind of police, are often einployed by the Sedibo to 
administer gedu, in easels where persons are accused' of v/itchcraft, either 
by them or by the Deyfdjo. 

'I'll is last word, Dvijdbo, designates l!ie most remarkable class among the 
Greboes. They arc the life and soul of tlieir superstitions. They are 
connuonly called in English, doclorsov devil men. Neither term, however^ 
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conveys a correct impropsion. They are possessed , or suppose them- 
selves pnsscs-^ed, by a Ku," demon or spirit, under whose inspiration 
they act nmi give their responses. They, in fact, do exhibit the peculi- 
arities of those mentioned in Scripture as ''possessed." Tiiey are 
" thrown down on tlie ground," they " gnasli with their teeth," Uiey 
appear (b^id while th'.iy utter strange unearthly words, " they pine 
away." Whenever any o( the above marks appear in an individual, lie 
is said to lie possesset!," and is at once pia.'ed witli an old " Deya" to 
be instructed in the arts and niysteries of the prot'ession. 'I'he noviciate 
lasts froui one to three days, according to circumstances. During this 
time, the candidate wears no other covering tlrau some grass tied with a 
cord around the loins. He docs not wash. lie has no cnnnoxion with 
his wife: sleeps apart, eats apart, &.c. When the instructing Oeya is 
satisfied with his pvoficiency, and the candidate's family get a bullock 
ready to pay for Ids education, a day is ay)pointed for inducting him into 
ollice. 'rhis is (piitc a long ceremony. Tlie principal features only will 
be here given. The test of the reality of his ])Ossession is very singular. 
A fowl or duck is killed, and the head cut off; some of the blood of this 
is put on the candidate's eyes, and the head is (then taken away and 
thrown into the bushes. The candidate is nov.' sent to find it. If he 
succeeds, his possession is real ; if not, he is deceived, 'i'he latter case, 
however, .seldom occurs, as good care is taken that (he head shall be 
found, and the candidate is escorted by his relatives (usually on the back 
of one of them) tf) the place of ceremony. There he is divested of his 
filthy hair and habiliments ; is clothed in the usual dress of his class, 
furnished with a slock of gieegrees and charmsj and taken home by 
his relatives. 

Established at home, he is a most wonderful character. Under the in- 
spiration of his demi'M there is nothing which he cannot find out — no- 
thing which he cannot do. Distance is annihilated. From hundreds of 
miles the secrets of hearts are known and revealed. Hidden acts of 
witchcraft are l)rought to light. The potent spells and cliarms of the 
Deya control winds, rain, pestilence, health, wealth, life and death. 
There is no good sought nor ill deprecated for which he does not at once 
provide specific greegree. Hut it is especially in reference to witchcraft 
that the )(.iwers of the Deyabo are invoked and exercised. This is the 
great evil of the country — the one most practised — the most feared. 
To guard against this, the Deyabo make charms for the persons of in- 
dividuals, for their houses, for the town, lor the country. Hy consulting 
their demons they are suppo.sed to be able at once to designate the witch 
or wizard in any particular case, and the word of a Deya is taken, ordi- 
narily, as sufficient proof that the party accused is guilty, or radier as suf- 
ficient ground for subjecting him to trial by gedu. This fact, in connex- 
ion with the popular belief that death, in all cases — ex^cept those of infants 
and very aged men — is caused by witchcraft, causes a general fear through 
the whole community whenever one dies ; for aiiij one in loimi is liable 
to be arrested at any moment, and subjected to the dread ordeal of gedu 
upon the mere ipse dixit of a Deya. 

There is one suignlar— and I may add hopeful — feature connected with 
this, at first sight most preposterous and wicked system. When the Deyii 
hasconsnlted his demon and prepared !us charms, it is common with him 
to say, '^Now, nyena ba wenh, (if (Jod wills,) this will accomplish the good 
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you scok, but not otliorwise. Indeed, tho iutelligont Greboes contond 
t!uit tbe wh'flo system of the Deyri bo is by ap point iii cut of Go(L Tlie 
Deya is ti>eir lueaus of ticoess to God: the Deya, speaking by liis deiuon^. 
conveijs thn voice of Uod. 

Such is the most intelligent vieu'' of the system of the CJrebnes' super- 
stition. Hut it contains within itself tho elements of its own dosiructiou: 
for the Greboes believe that (.)od is holi/ and true; but tiie ney;i!!i>, they 
i\U0w by experience, arc. nil vicious, itiid nil speak lies. It is n<n wonder- 
ful, therefore, that, in the light dl' the Gospel, the system is losing its 
liold, and the Deyabo their iulluenoe upon the people. 

The //iom^ c//'/m6-/tf/' of the (Jreboes is substantially that given in the 
first chapter of Romans — that of man everywhere loft to himself. Hnt it 
is surprising, in their case, to sec how much that is oulwanllv good and 
pleasant can coexist with the inwardly corrupt, and, indeed, how the lat- 
ter contributes to the manifestation of tlu; former. It has been stated that 
witclicraft (by which is meant tin? acconiplisliing of any olyect by magi- 
cal preparations) is generally practised. The people are also, ol oomse, 
all rvrcn^eful, and witchcraft ailbrds the means of revenging theaiselves; 
and as all are conscious of tr//, all fear coil; and this tear is the ch.ief 
cause of the great coiu'tcsy which really characterizes the Greboes in their 
intercourse with each other. 

The pttysical character of the Greboes is not inferior to that of any 
tribe on the west coast of Africa. This may be readily interred from the 
f;icl that they are eagerly sought by vessels of war, as well as by traders. 
'I'he class known on the coast as Kroomeu, (Croomen,or Crewmen,) are, 
in fiict, a large })ortiou of them. Cape Pahnas or Grebo people. A great 
many of them are to be found in Sierra l^eono, and, indeed, in many of 
the foreign settlements from Sierra Leone to the (Gaboon river. 

Their intellectual clurracter corresponds with the physical. In our 
schools the children learn rapidly. In the nsoeiings and councils of the 
Sedibo and people, which I have attended, 1 have been stnicli widi the 
order, decorum, and mental acumen displayed. In grave as:H;mblies 
each man has his place and his time to speak; when this arrives, lie 
stands up, usually holds a long stall' in his hand, and asks attention by 
saying " bateo," (attend all;) the assendjly reHjionds "bate," (we at- 
tend;) after he has iinislied, the next in order takes the stalf, and pro- 
ceeds in like manner. And in examiniiig evidence they are most thor- 
ough; and keen, indeed, umst be t!ie foreign casuist who can get the 
advantage of them on matters coming within the range of their knowl- 
edge and experience. 

The geograpliisal position of the Greboes, in connexion with their 
physical and i.ntellectual character, ailbrds ground to hope that they are 
destined to be instruments of extreme good amongst tho numerous tribes 
in their vicinity. They arc situated at the mouth of the Cavalla river, navi- 
gable for canoes and boats about seventy miles, and having on its banks 
some twelve tribes. With these tribes the Greboes have daily intercourse, 
and they speak dialects so nearly alike that they are n;adily understood 
by each other. It is probable, too, that books published in Grebo will be 
uiiderstood by all these tribes. Hence it lollows, that to Christianize the 
Greboes will be at once to dituise its blessings throughout these tribes. 

The Episcopal iMissio/i in West Africa is established in the Grebo 
tribe. It embraces ut present three principal and one sub-staiion. A 
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fourth priucipnl station will be opened during the year at Rooktown. 
Those at picseut in operation arc; Mount Vaughan, Fi.shio\vii, Cavalla, 
ajid River Cavalla. 

Mt. Vituu/ian stnfi'in is within tlic immediate settlement of the colony, 
and is wholiy colonial in its character. Here are a female day school, 
in whi'-h n]>\vards of fifty ciiildrcn receive instru'-tion, and a high school 
in embryo, having in it filteen boys. This will bo made a boarding 
school in part at tlie beginning of next year, being designed to train up 
teachers and ministers. 

In connexion with this st.ition is a chapel for the acconnnodation of the 
Colonist congregation: for whose benefit a stone church, St. Mark's, is 
in process of erection. The number of oomnumicants here is twenty- 
two. 

Fishtoifii dathtn, under the superintendence of Rev. .Tacob Rambo, is 
twelve miles from Uape Palnias. It is in the innuediatc vicinity of a 
native pop\dation of 3,500, with many villages near. In the boarding 
school oi native l)oys and girls, there arc twenty- five children. A com- 
fortable chapel has been erected, in which, as well as in the villages 
around, slated services are held. There are at this station twelve com- 
municants. A hand printing press is also now in operation there. 

CavdUa sUition, under care of Rev. J. Payne, is ten miles from Cape 
Palmas to leeward, as Fishtown is to the windward. '^Pherc is a ])opula- 
tion (native) about tlic same as at Fishtown, with a larger wiihin a few 
mil(\s distance. In a chapel, built of native materials, in tlie middle of a 
native town, regular services are held, the average attendance being two 
hundred. Services are also held in many villag(!s around. In the malo 
and female boarding schools connected with the station, are sixty-three 
pupils. The m.nnber of comnnnncants thirty-seven. 

Rivei' Carnlla is an out slation of Cavalla, where there is a boarding 
school containing ten children. By the missionaries the gospel is 
preached in some twenty-five native towns and. villages, besides the 
colony. Sunnnary: 3 principal and 1 out-statioii ; missionaries and their 
wives, G; tearhers, colonist and native, 13; pupils, colonist and native, 
105; corunnmicants, colonist, and naiive, 71. 

The language has been reduced to writing, and Genesis, tlie gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and LukC; and Acts, translated, beside.^ smaller books 
published in the language. 

J. PAYNE. 



G. 

Report of the Kroo people, by Rev. Mr. Connelhj. 

I have lived five years and one month in Settra Kroo, as a missionary. 
I will speak first of the country and climate; then of the peo])le and oi 
the success of the mission. As to «he land, I have lived upon the beach, 
but travelled as far as fifty nnles back into the interior. ''I'he land is 
neither rich nor poor; but it is all good and very fruitfid. It lias a little 
inclination to be gravelly and soft. The face of the earth, with a little 
exception, is covered with a Jungle thicker than the su'anjps in the 
United States. It is also plentifully interspersed with large trees, and 
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ploasajuly variogatod witli liills and valleys. There is scarcely a tree, 
shrub, or licrli, such as is found in the UniJed States. 

The chief productions of the country for lood are cassada and rice; 
also cabbage and sweet potatoes. The animals arc bullocks, sheep, and 
goats. The chief fruits are pineapples, orauges, cocoanuts, lemons, 
plantains, bainianas, papaws, and guavas. The chief articles of com- 
merce are pahn-oil, caui-M'ood, rice, and ivory. In the rainy season 
(our snnnner in America) tlic nieri.'uiy stands at about sev(>nty-ciglif, and 
in tliC dry season (our winter in America) at about eighty-six. 

If the land was cleared and cultivated, I thiidc the country would be as 
lieallhy as any other portion of the globe. The natives are as healthy as 
our colored people in America, and subject to fewer diseases. Peojtle 
from the United States are not so healthy as the natives, and especially 
white men. All foreigners, having to undergo acclimation, necessarily 
suffer in their constitutions. 

I sni far from thinking that this acclimation is not morally a benefit to 
the eu'.igranls, and to the republic: because it tends to civilize the newly 
emancipated. Some three generations back — say two hundred or two 
liundred and fifty years — some of the bush people, between two and 
three hundred miles in the interior, a people called Claim, came to the 
beach, (several of tiieso men having followed the Poor river, and learned 
on the beach the value of salt,) and first commenced a settlement at 
Bassa, and subsequently removed to liitlle Kroo, very near Seitra Kroo. 
Several of the tribes from the interior, with their several kings, came and 
united with tliem and consolidated themselves under one government, em- 
bracing five towns, called LitUe Kroo, ScttraKroo, Kroo-bar, Nana-Kroo, 
King Will's Town. Long ago, in the time of the Portuguese slave-trade, 
these people assisted slave vessels; atid there is said by them to have 
been a compact or agreement, between them and the Portuguese and 
other slave-traders, that they should he exempt from slavery, and should 
be known by a black mark upon the forehead and nose, which is still 
universal among them, as well as their fieedom from slavery, (they 
never making slaves of one another;) and their nanie, Kroomen, is said 
to be but a corrujUion of the tide of Crewmen, because of their general 
employment among vessels visiting the African coast. Among the 
people polygamy exists extensively, and slavery to some extent — though 
tliese slaves are bought only from other tribes, and are never sold to for- 
eigners, or to any persons out of their own tribe. Their houses are 
built of a square form, and of sticks covered with Ixunboo plaited, and the 
roof of leaf tluUch; and the door is of plaited bamboo, raised eighteen 
inches on sticks, and the door and the lolt above are not sulliciently high 
to ])erun"t an adult to enter standing. Tlujre are generally three rooms 
in each house, separated by partitions of plaited bamboo. The fin-place 
is made principally of hard clay, near one corner of the house, where is 
the only window, which serves both to admit light and open a passage 
for the smoke. The smoke penetrates the interstices of the loft above, 
and preserves the rice, which would odierwife be destroyed by insects. 

Their furniture consists mostly of a lew cocking utensils; "their lloor 
ansAvers for bed, table, and chairs, and their pillow is a round stick of 
wood. Their dress is a piece of cloth wrapped about the loins. Their 
devotions are a superstitious gazing on the new moon, and a feast oji the 
first day of the moon among the headmen, and devotional walks in a 
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thicket calleil the flevil's biifth. They depend on amulets or grcpgroes for 
protection and defence. These are pinrhascd from the gree^reo doctors 
for dilFcrent sums of money, according to the purposes; for which they are 
designed. These amulets arc sheep liorns, or small pockets, filled with 
herbs and palm oil and dirt, made hy the doctor or coniiu'or. These doc- 
tors are a distinct class of men who co.ne into the profession licreditarily, 
the heads of the families teacliing their children their craft. Tiie chil- 
dred destined to this proflission enter early U])on those sUidies under some 
doctor — sometimes as early as seven or eight years, and are distinguished 
by a peculiar straw dress. 

These doctors profess a knowledge oi' herbs and roots, and to have the 
means of curing diseases, and are ealled to relieve the sick and aiilicted. 
Hut their greatest reputation is derived from their imagined supernatural 
knowledge. 

Tiio Kroo people consider death and sickness as catised hy witclicraft, 
and th(;y emjjloy and rely upon the doctors to point out the jiorson who 
has Ity witchcraft caused tluise evils. The person v\-}50 is designated as 
guilty of the crime of witchcraft is arrested by the soldier king, and con- 
denmed to the ordeal of sassy-wood. l^Iie bark of the sassy-wood is 
powcM'fully narcotic, and a strong decoction of this the person condemned 
is forced to drink; and after he has draidi it, he walks to an.d fro, exclaim- 
ing "Am I a witch," "am I a v/itch?" while one of his executioners 
walks behind him replying "You are a witch, you are a witch;'* aiul this 
coutiimes until ho cither tlirows ofl' from his stomach the poison, M'hen 
he is proiiounccd imiocent, or it operates as a cathartic, when he is de- 
dared guilty, and compelled to take more of the decoction, and is sub- 
jected to other cruelties, whi(;h cause his speedy death. When pro- 
nounced innocent, there is great joy and triumph among the friends of the 
accused, who march througli the town dancing, singing, and firing gtuis, 
and the conjuror resigns his fee to those who employed him. 'riiese 
sliocking scenes of the ordeal by sassy -wood were of almost doily occur- 
rence in former times, Inn have been nuich less freiiucnt, say tliree or 
lour times a year, since the establishment of a mission auiong them. 
Sometimes this sassy-wood is used to decide cjuestious between individ- 
uals, and they voluntarily drink it to prove and settle some disputed 
points. 'I'liis ordeal by sassy-M'ood is one of the most prevalent and 
cruel of African superstitions, and is practised among nearly if not nil the 
tribes of Africa. Wc presume that thousands of the xVfricans perish by 
this sassy- wood superstition annually. 

The government, in the tribes which united to form the Kroo people, 
was probably at first patriarchrd, but at present it is a self perpetiuiting 
oligarchy, though one of the headmen has the title of king, and another 
that of governor. 

The headinen or aristocracy are about a dozen or fifteen, and wear as a 
badge of autliority an iron ring about the leg. '^j'he king has his oliice 
herediiarily, and tlie governor's office is secured to his flmiily for past ser- 
vices rendered by his anciistors in concpieriiig the country. The soldier 
king is elected fiir an indefinite time by tiie headmen, and is general and 
the officer commanding in war, and arresting and executing those con- 
denuied to drink the sassy- wood. 'I'liis oliice is desired, as this (iflicer is 
entitled to a liberal fee for any arrest or service. Besitlcs tliese oflicers 
and their assistants, there are six or eight headmen^ who arc called pala- 
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ver men, who, with those just, nieiiiioiiod, coiistilute the general council 
oi' the nation. 

Each tribe uniting to form tlic Kroo people brought its own king, and 
th<^ faniiiies of these come to tlic otlict! of king in .succession. Tiie hiws 
of the Kroo ])Oople are a body of customs handed down by tradition from 
jiast generations, iiUerjn-eted and enforced by tlie general council, who 
also enact occasional special laws, wliich are generally suggested or dic- 
tated by the doctor or conjuror. The laws arc imperfect, inconsistent, 
and unfair. If one mafi loses anything, and accuses anotiicr of having 
stolen it, the accused is required to drink sassy-wood to prove his inno- 
cence. The ordeal of sassy-wood is therefore made a penally for almost 
all crimes, and exerts a powerftd rcstrainijig inlluence on the connuunity. 
When the sassy- wood so affects the accused as to condemn him, the 
frieiids of the accused may buy him olf from death lor dilferout sums of 
money, according to the wealth of the family of the accused. The rea- 
son why so few are saved is because of the poverty of the friends of the 
accused, and because, if once rescued, the accused is exposed to be re- 
accused for any trilling ofience. The ordeal of sassy wood is frequently 
made to decide points of honor, precisely like the custom of duelling in 
the Urdted Slates. 

The leading motives of the Kroo people are sensuality and \'anity. 
The men employed by vessels on the coast, and by traders as factors ou 
shore, arc industrious, but on the plantations and in their towns the men 
arc idle, and the women perform most of the labor. The men build the 
houses and clear the plantaUous, but the women plant, watch, cultivate, 
gatlier and heal the rice, and also cut and bring the wood, and jjerform all 
the labor about the houses. The women scidoni eat with the men, ex- 
cept a man's head or favorite wife, who superintends the cooking, and 
first tastes the food before lie partakes. 

The system of polygamy gives rise fo jealousies and quarrels among 
the women. All lawful wives are pm-chascd when children, and when 
they arrive at a suitable age, are taken to their husbands. Besides these, 
there is a class of women who go and live with any man tliey choose, and 
leave him for any other, at pleasure. When one or more of these leave 
a man, and run to another, the one to whom they resort fires guns, and 
his lawful wives rejoice with him, because they regard it as adding im- 
portance to their husband, and relieving them from a portion of their 
labor. There a})pears to be a strong aifection between parent-; and 
children, and brothers and sisters; but polygamy doubtless lessens the 
afl'ection between husbands and wives. They are jwssionate, but cow- 
ardly; fond of war and hunting, but have little skill in cither. When 
specially intrusted with pro])erty, they may be expected to be faithful; 
but if (in most cases) they can slyly steal, they will do it; and in case 
one of dieir number informs against the thief, it is the law that the in- 
former should pay for the stolen property. 

The Kroo women— especially those who are old and incapable of other 
labor — are constantly and industriously engaged in making salt by boiling 
down sea-water; and this is u principal article of trade with the interior 
tribe.s. The leading men of families have young men, (though these 
may be thirty or forty years old,) who are under their counsel and autlior- 
ity, as wards under guardians. The.se young men go abroad to different 
parts of the coast from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast^ or even to Fernanda 
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Po — raoli group of ton or n. dozen choosing one as a leadt^r, wlio makes 
engai.'einonts for tliein; and, alter securing as nineli inonoy for thoni as 
possible liy labor from six months to two or three years, they return 
iioHK.!, when the property thus ar(piired is ilistrilnitfd anion^ the tainilies 
of tliese youui^ men, aeoonhng to tiu; discretion of tlie guardian, who is 
(^xpected to buy a wife for carh of these youths whenever he deems tlieir 
labors sullleient to merit one. A man's imporlance among the Kroos 
depends mnch upon the number of his wives and bullocks — these being 
tlie ohief [)roperty of the couiitry. 

The Presbyterian nu'ssion among the Kroos is about eight years old. 
It was commenced under the direction of the Presbyterian board of mis- 
sions, by the Ucv. (,). 11, Canfjeld, who died hel'ore the mission-house 
was fniishod. Mr. Canfield was succeeded by the llev. K. W. .Sawyer, 
who labored in the cause of the mission for two yoars. He then lell a 
victiiu to fever, when his widow conducted the .'ifi'tirs of the mission j 
assisteil in its teuiporal matters by Doctor J^ay, f)r one year. .She was 
then nuiied in marriage to the Rev, .Fames M. Comielly; and for the last 
five years they-have continued t'.ieir efforts in t!ic mission. 

Jn connexion with the mission there has always been a lioarding- 
scho(>l, udiere chihh-en Avere fed, clothed, and taught gratuitously. For 
three years this school av(?ragt;d about sixty scliolars; and lor the last five 
years it has been on the decline, having on an average about twenty-five, 
in this school there have been about three hundred . (;hil(lren taught to 
read intelligibly, many to -write, and all instructed in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion; a lt3W have studied some of the sciences, and many 
more have only learned to spell, while some could only be kept in school 
to gel a knowledge of the alphabet. Our first and last lesson to all these 
children has been to teach them their responsibility to Ciod as the CrciUor 
of the world, the necessity of faith in His Son, our Redeemer, and of the 
influence of the Holy .Spirit to regenerate the heart. 

In connexion with the boarding-school wc have kept up a .Sabbath- 
school, and occasional night and day schools, at dillerent places; and 
the (.iosj)el has been constantly preached on the .Sabbath. The children 
of the Kroos generally learn to read and v.-rite in the course of *"onr or 
six months, and appear to acijuire knov.dedgc as readily as children in 
the United .States. 

The Kroo people (and the Africans generally, that we have observed) 
apjiear to have as good natural talents as other people. In regard to the 
inliupuce of the mission, w-c are assured that it has exerted a powerful 
influence to restrain from vice, and cause those who cherished to seek 
to hide it; but we are not .-lUre that any have beconie truly pious, though 
wo trust the seed of Divine Truth, planted among the Kroos by this mis- 
sion, will finally show great and beneficial results. 



H. 

Extracts from, the report of the Select Committee of iho House of Lords 
OH the best means ichich Great Britain can adopt for the final extinction 
of the African tdave trade: 1840. — From minutes of evidence before the 
committee. 

I'cstimony of Captain H. J. Matson, R. N. — Speaking of health, has n.ot 
the station, from vaiious causes, recently been a much more healthy sta- 
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tioii than il was, from the precautions that liave been taken, ami the 
orders that have hceii sent to the otiieers? Is there not less mortality ujioa 
that station than there u.sed to he ? 

1 think so; that may lie attributed to two causes: partly lije belter regu- 
lations, and partly that the eliuiate has certainly been more salubrious. 
I recollect lately reading an annual statement of the Church .Missionary 
Society, and there they stated that, alihough in tbrnier years their mis- 
sionaries died in great mn)d)ers, during the last seven years tliey have 
not to regret the loss of a single missionary. The measures whicli hav« 
been ado[>ted ou the coast of Africa have done a great deal of good; the 
regulations respecting prize crews are better than formerly; hut the im- 
proved state of health, 1 think, cannot be entirely attrilnued to tiiese 
measures, any more than may the health ot the missionaries. 

Alay the superior heahliiness of the sijvuulron of late years be attributed 
to the distance at which they Iiave sailed from the coast ? 

No; two miles is as good as twenty. 

May not a great deal of it be attributed to forbidding the men from 
going on shore, or sleeping in boats, or landing iu rivers? 

It is very prejudicial to health going up rivers, particularly if you re- 
main for any length of time; but boat-service 1 see no objectiou to. 

13ut gO!!!g up the rivers is very injurious ? 

Generally speaking it is; but 1 have passed many days and m'ghls in 
them, and my health did not sutler, neither did that of my crew. 
And sleeping on shore? 
Sleeping ou shore is often f;ital. 
That is now absolutely prohibited? 
Yes; it always was. 

Are you able, from your knowledge of the coast, to tell the coinmittcc 
what, in your opinion, would be the cflect of withdrawing the English 
squadron, first upon the skive trade? 

I believe that not only Brazihans, but Englishmen themselves, would 
engage in the slave trade. 

The conunittee are to understand that you think it would lead to a 
great increase of the slave trade ? 

1 have no doubt in the worKl of it. 

Can you tell the conunittee whether you think it would lead to a great 
deal luore humanity in the treatment of slaves in the course of their pass- 
age? 

I think it is very doubtfid whether it would be more or less. They 
would be as crov/ded as they are now, and as they were before, but 
the mortality, I think, in lirazil, would increase. I think that if the 
slave trade were unrestricted, the life of a slave, in Hrazil, would scarcely 
be worth a year's purchase. 

You do not attribute the crowding of the vessels to the cruising of the 
squadron ? 

No. 

Will you state to the committee why you do not? 

I know that when the slave trade was legal, they crowded the vessels 
as much as they possibly could, and they employed a worse class of ves- 
sels than they do now; they were much longer making their passage; they 
employed very deep vessels, with very deep holds, and at the bottom of 
the hold was the principal slave-deck; round the sides ot the vessel there 
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wero gonorally two platfunns that went all round tlie interior of the ves- 
sel. The air could only be admitted down ihc centre; it was a kind of 
three slave decks. Now, allhongh they are still crowded as much as tliey 
can be, tliey have only one dock. 

Is that because tlic vessels arc smaller? 

'J^iiey are obliged to have vessels that sail better. 

Ti-stiinony of R. Dmcsoii, esq. — Ifas then' been a areat increase in t!ie 
palm-oil traje since y<^ii have been ou the coast of Africa? 

There has; from 2,01)0 tons up to 20,000 in the article of palm oil. 

At an early period of your ac(jiiaintance with the coast of Africa, did 
the stave trade ilourish to a great extent in the IJoniiy? 

To a very great extent. 

Will you nieuiion how many slave vessels you have seen there at the 
same tinic? 

1 have seen seventccin slave vessels in the Bonny at one time — some of 
them very laige vessels. 

In what year would that bi;? 
1 think it woidd be in ISoO? 

Can you tell the comnuttee how many natives at that time traded in 
palm oil? 

Not more than teis or twelve. 

Can you tell how many dealt at that time in slaves? 
1 should say one hundred. 

\Vliat is the stale of the palm-oil trade now in the river Bonny? 
It is the only trade that the natives have now in the lionny. 
Will you toll the conunittee whether tliose who were at that time slave- 
traders, are now engaged actively in the palm oil trade? 
They are, without a single exception. 

So that in the Oonny the i)alni-oil trade has been substituted for the 
slave trade'? 
Yes, it has. 

Would that substitution have taken place if the slave trade had not been 
repressed by the LOnglish cruisers? 
It would not. 

What, in your judgment, would be the effect upon the trade if the 
cruisers were to be entirely withdrawii? 

']''!ie slave trade would revive, to the detriment of the legitimate trade — • 
in faci, almost to the exclusion of the legitimate trade, I should say. 

From your knowledge of the coast of Africa and of the habits of the 
people, will you tell die commiuee whether you think that, by suppress- 
ing the slave trade in like manner at other posts, the legitimate trade might 
be gradually nourisiied? 

1 think so. 

Tastiinouij of /. Macqueen, csr/. — Would not tlic withdrawal of the 
squadron tend to introduce a nmltitude of British adventurers with ssnall 
ca])ital into that trade? 

Certainly, British and all other adventurers. If our squadron were 
withdrawn, it would be the signal Ihrone of the most hideous scenes that 
it is possible to conceive. In reference to Africa, in reference to all our West 
India colonies in particular, and all our tropical possessions, I look upon 
it that it would be utter ruin, inasmuch as there would be no limits what- 
ever to the exportation of Africans to Cuba, Brazil, and Porto Rico, as 
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s;!avcs. The consequence -wonUl be, a vastly increased prodmnion of 
s;ugai% which would not merely desU'oy our old tropical colonies, hut crush 
the ri;siiiy enerj/ii-s of the cultivation of sugar and coiiee in India. I look 
upon it ;is one "of the most dcstruclive things which could ])f3 done. 

In spite of this great competition upon the coast, would not tliere still 
he left a very large prolU for those who engaged in it? 

A Vf-ry large profit. They v.-ould purchase them so very cheaply, and 
carry tlii-m at no risk, th.at they could alfoid to ?e]! tiicm at half l!ie price 
they sell them lor nov%-, ohtaining very large profits, and that would give 
a ])rodii^ious iuspulse to the extension of sugar and coffee cultivation. 

Pnttiiig out of sight that competition, do not the deniorali/.ed habits 
which alt<uid the slave trade also prove fatal to any ieca! trade? 

Decidedly; it produces the greatest ]i(!ssil.)!e imniorality, and the greatest 
possible want of security; it paralyzes all energico of every description 
which are leidlimate and honest; and it is quite impossihli! while it con- 
tinues that yon ever can extend civilization and insiruclion iis Afric;i; and 
unless you cr.n extend those things, and unless you can extend agricul- 
ture in Africa, you can never ho})e for any great extension of Iciiitimatc 
trade. Africa lias ahvays had trade; liie trade slie has now, to a certain 
exlent, she has had for 3,000 years; Inn, everything which is engaged in 
that tiade, is lor the purpose ultimately of buying men. 

Is not Alrica caiiable of producing to almost any amount the goods 
v.diich would form a means of great legal tradic? 

To an unbounded extent. 

Can you state to the committee any facts which you have ascertained 
upon that point? 

There is scarcely any tropical production known in the world tliatdoes 
not thrive to perfection in Africa. There are many product! ns which 
are peculiarly her own; her dye-stuffs and dye-wonds are superior to any 
which are known in any other ([uarter of the world, inasmuoh as they 
resist both acid and light — things which we knov/ no other dye stufTs 
from any other part of the world can resist. ''l''lien ihicre is the article of 
sugar; that can be produced in every part of Africa to an unlimited ex- 
tent. There is cotton, also, above all things; there is no country in 
the world which can produce such an immense quantity (»f cotton of a 
quality so fine; it is finer cotton than any description of cottoji we know 
of in the worlci ; common cotton in Africa 1 have se(jn and had in my 
possession, which was equal to the finest quality of American cotton. 

Is that the case with Egyptian cotton? 

Egyptian cotton is not so good as the cotton away to the south; btit 
the cotton produced in the soiuheru parts of Africa and iji other parts of 
Africa is peculiarly fine, Africa is a most extraordinary country. In 
the eastern lioru of Africa, which you would think to be a desolate wilder- 
ness, there is the finest country and the finest climate that I know. I 
know of none in South America equal to the climate of the country in 
the norUieastern horn of Africa; it is a very elevated country, and on the 
upper regions you have all the fruits and flowers and lirain of Europe 
growing; and in the valleys you have tlie finest fruits of the torrid zone. 
The whole country is covered with myrrh and frankincense; it is covered 
v.'ith flocks and herds; it produces abundance of tlie finest grain. Near 
Brava, for example, on the river AVebbe, you can purchase as much 
fine wheat for a dollar as wall serve a man for a year. All kinds of Eu- 
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ropean grain tbrivo tliero. In Fiiiavea and Kafl'a llic wliole country is 
covered witJi coin-e; ii is the original oounlry of the coiVec; you can 
purchase an ass-load (2UU pounds) oT oofiee in iho h(MTy tor about a dol- 
lar; the greater ])0)lion of the oollVe thai wo receive from Mocha is aelu- 
uHy African coU'eo, produ'^ed in that part. 

is any induceinent necessary to promote the cultivation of those valua- 
ble materials of foreign trade, beyond the certainty of a market, where il 
might bo exchanged for our manulaciuros? 

There is no obstacle whatever, except the disturbance which the .slave 
trade everywhere creates. 

Would not the same arbitrary power, which is now exercised in ob- 
taining skives, be just as easily usimI in compelling theui to work, if thai 
work should be fiiund more profitable? 

That has been my o])inion always. It would be the simplest thing in 
the world to show and to convince those African chiefs that it would be 
more tor their inlerest to cidtivuto the .soil, and sell their produce, than to 
sell their people. A remarkable instance of that took place with the great 
cliief of liornou, to whom Clapperlon and Denhau). wont on an embassy 
from this country; he readily agreed to ubulish the slave trade, and he 
did so after they left the country; but W(3 neglected altogether taking any 
advantage of his good disposition, and therefore the evil was contiiuied. 
i*ul only within these last tluT'e years our consul or vice-consul at Mour- 
zuk wrote a very important letter to Lord Ai)erdeen, to solicit him, if 
possible, to get a connnunication ojiencd with l?ornou, to support the 
sheik in his endeavors to put an end to the slave trade. I IukI a great 
deal of conversatio)! with Lord Alierdcen upon this A'ery point; and if the 
connnitlee will refer to ihe ma]), they will see the importance of it, f 
pointed out to his Lordship that, w^ih the greatest case in the world, by 
means of steam navigation, witliin three days or fmir days, you could 
reach the territory of the chief of Bornou, and, with that connnunica- 
tion, you might avail yourself of the ellbiis ol a n)ost intelligent man to 
forward our objects — a man in the interior of Africa, something like what 
Mehemet Ali was in iOgypt. 

Is not a trading disposition found to prevail in all the African States? 

Everywhere; they arc all nnich given to trade; but, mifortunately, 
the trade in which they embark is principally and ultimately with the 
view of carrying on tlic slave trade. 

Can this disi>osition be gratilied now, except through the medium of 
the slave trade? 

It is impossible; I look upon it as inn^^ossible, because tliey have no 
security. If a man plants his Held and cultivates a jiiece of ground, Ik; 
does not know that he can reap it; he may be rfwept away by some bar- 
barous inroad or other arising from their slave-liinits. 

If conveyance could be provided to the interim-, have you any doubt 
that mamifactures could be exchanged for native produce to any extent? 

T'o a very great extent, indeed; and, v.'ith tin; assisiance and su])porr. 
of such a chief as I have mentioned, who rules o.er a country much 
larger than France, you have a micleus in the very heart of Africa for 
putting an end to the slave trade; and from thence it would spread rapidly 
to all the countries around. 

Will j'ou mention the kinds of produce with which we might be supplied? 

There are iimncnsc numbers of ihcm; there arc larw descriptions of 
Bx.—o 
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(lye-stnffs, cotton, sugar, coffco, and a great number of valuable descrip- 
tions of limber; there is a great deal of very fine copper and a great ijuan- 
tity of fine iron to he tbund in varicMis parts of Africa, anil in soni(,; parts 
gold is very abundant; tliere are oilj;^ also, and gums, anil Indian corn 
in abundance. 

If sucb a system of trade sliould be introduced and firmly established, 
Avhat would be its ellcicts upon the foreign slave trade? 

It would destroy it altogether. Suppose you got t'le clrief of Bornou 
to aluilish the slave trade: you wonld cut olT not only the slave trade 
Avhicli comes down to the coast, but the hideous slave trade which is 
carried on across the Great Desert. It would be impssible for the Arab 
traile across the Great Desert to carry goods to Bornou, or anywhere in 
the interior of Africa, to come in competition with the goods carried irom 
the seacoast and up the river Niger. 

Would it not take a very long course of time to produce those happy 
results Avhich you have been describing to the committee as arising out 
of the great capability of Africa for trade in ihese productions of every kind' 

iXot near so long as might be imagined. The elements are all there; 
they only require to be brought into activity; all they require is security; 
it would go on with a rapidity which would be perfectly astonishing. 
Many chiefs, 1 find, in many parts of Africa (for 1 have tolerably good 
inf >rination thnnighout the wln>le of it) are inclined to extend cultivation 
and commerce, if tb.ey had only the means and adequate security af- 
forded them. 

Can you state to the comnnttee any probable approximation to what is 
the value of the present exp(.>rt trade to Africa? 

It is dillicult to reach that exactly; our exports to the whole of the 
west coast in 1 SIT were Xo\S,{)0{); that was to every part in western 
Africa, except the Cape of Good Hope. 

Is that the declared value, or the real value? 

The declared value; die public tables do not separate the different 
countries in giving our imports, which is a great defect. You are obliged 
to go through the whole of the diilercnt colonies in order to ascertain that; 
and it is ahvays several years beflire you can get them brought forward. 
There is, for instance, a very large import from Africa, of which we never 
see anything in our oilicial returns, which is gold-dust. What the amount 
is now, 1 cannot say exactly; but 1 iiave very little doubt, from all that I 
know, that it is c(jual to what it was one hundred and fifty years ago, 
when it amounted, among the dilferent European nations, to o/;-'2 17,000 
sterling a year; 1 dare say it is equal to that now. 

You can form no ap])roximation to the probable amount of the export- 
ing trade of Alrica? 

The palin oil imported into this country the year before the last was 
360,000 cwl., which is 18,000 tons. There is a great deal of teak tim- 
ber, also, imported into tins country, and ground-nuts. There is some 
coft'ee now from Sierra Leone; the cultivation of that seems to be in- 
creasing there of late. There is one thing which 1 may mention now, 
while 1 am upon this suljject, v/hich is of great importance: Our Afiican 
possessions iiave laggctl fur behind in improvement; bin. it was impossible 
lliat it could bo oiiierwise, when all their productions were subject to the 
high foreign duties. It is very extraordinary that our possessions on the 
west coast of Africa sliould :dl have been charged with foreign duties till 
the bill of the otiicr year came into operation. 
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YiTii stated to the conur.iUce thai the main liiiulrancc to llic growth 
fif sur,h a legiliuuite trade as y"U have rclbrred to wius tlie ^lavo 
trade ? 

Cv'irtairdy. 

T>tittiinony nf Cnptabr John Adanis, /?. — Are you able to state to 
tlie committee, from your own observation, with any aeenracy, how 
many ships, ii'. your opiuioii, it would be necessary to have to {:revt'nt 
the slave trade u).'ou the. western coast of Africa ? 

I think the calculation we made before Dr. liUshington would be quite 
sulficieut to stop the slave trade, or to give it such a check as it has not 
yet received; tliat number was thirty-seven. 

For what extent of coast might a ship and her boats so cHoctually 
blockade the coast ? 

I should think between thirty aiul forty miles. 

Do you think any advantage v/ould be derived worn sujtplying the 
larger ships'' boats with a small steain-powcr? 

1 have no doubt of it; half of my time was lost by being obliged to 
beat against the current to relieve tlie boats; our men, also, were very 
often seized with fever, atid were laid up after a long chase. 

In distributing those thirty-seven vessels, which you spoke of as having 
been recommended to Dr. Lusliingtou as the recpiisite force upon the 
coast, how many of them would you place below the line ? 

1 think that must be managed according to information as to the v/ay 
in which the slave trade shilts about. 

What proportion of steamers would you have out of the thirty- seven 
vessels? 

I would have tv.'^o-thirds steamers. 

Of what size would you have the steamers? 

I would have the steamers to mount not more tliau one long gun on a 
pivot; a vessel with one gun would do just as much as a vessel with ten 
gnus would do. I would have two divisional large vessels out there, 
and no more. 

Testimony of Commander E . Fishboxme, 7?. A*". — Will you sfate to the 
committee, from your own experience on the coast, how many miles of 
coast you think a sailing vessel, well found in. boats, might cllectually 
watch ? 

That would depend upon the coast entirely. Sometimes it wonld 
require one to every thirty miles; sometimes, again, on the other hand, 
one hundred miles, or one hundred and fifty or two huiulrcd miles, nu'ght 
be watched; that arises from the circumstance that the beach, in many 
instances, is such that they cannot embark, exceid in one place, in the 
whole two hundred miles. 

Taking the line of the coast, as far as you kixow it, iiave you considered 
what number of ships would be necessary to watch it? 

1 think, taking all things into consideration, the pr<?sent munbcr, if 
they were allowed to have teiulers, and if all the means for increasing 
their efliciency were adopted which could be, even without any increase 
of expense, might effect it. 

Will you name to the committee the points in which the squadron 
could be made more efiicient without increasing its expense ? 

By decreasing the size of the steam vessels; by employing auxiliary 
screw A'essels instead of paddle-wheel vessels. A paddle-wheel vessel is 
not an efficient vessel on the coast, except when she is under sieani; tliey 
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are bad cruisers as sailing vessels, and the time t.liat tlicy are under steanj 
is uenessarjly very limited; it is only occasionally that steam is absolutely 
rtuiuisite. To take a comparative estimate of the expense: the first cost 
of tlie steamers which are used on „the coast now is from ^50 to d-ijG a 
ton; th(!y are large in tonnage; T shouid suppose the average may be 900 
tons. "I'he vessels which 1 would propose in»ght be had at first co.st for 
X'iS a ton, with auxiliary screws: and tliey would be good sailing vcissels 
and good steam vessels; they would be about GOO tons, and the dillerence 
of ex pense would be enormous. The average tonnage of the six steamers 
tluu. have lieen employed on the coast is about 900 tons, and the cost about 
^'GO per ton— 900 X 0 X G0~^.324,000, first cost. The toiuiage of tiioso I 
proptse would be COO, and their cost per ton e£.23— G0OxGx23=:=jfS;^,S00, 
first cost. The annual cost of the wear and tear on these would be, in. 
same ratio, about that of their cost; average liovse-power of those hitherto 
employed was 300: consumpiion of coals, about 30 cwt. per hour; the 
coals at Kabenda cost .i'^ lOs. : expense of which f(;r (say) sixty days' 
steaming, and the year, would be 90xOxGO~^'32;400. The average 
horse pov/er of those I propose SO. and the expense of coals 10 cwt. per 
hour — 30xGxG0=:^;'10,800. And these six auxiliaries would be ecjual 
to nine paddle steamers, as I have no doubt but that a builder would be 
found that would guaranty c(p,ud, if not greater speed, tnidcr sail, than 
that of the present sailing vessels, (cruisers.) The number of men em- 
]iloyed in these woiUd be less. Tbc commodore's steamer costs for coals 
alone about loO a day; the screw vessels would cost about ^-25 a day. 
In point ol eliiciency as cruisers I should estimate two screw vessels to 
be worth at h;ast tlirec of the other steamers. They have now sent the 
Katller there. To give an illustration of ihn comparative value, the 
(irappier, being a paddle wheel steamer, could not keep her station under 
sail in the Bights, owing to tlie current, but was obliged to anchor; had 
she biion a good sailing vessel she would have kept her station without 
any expense of coals. 

You mentioned the importance of establishing a British factory at Lagos; 
do you think there would !)e any difiiculty in the British government 
establishing such factories as that at Cape Coast castle upon many points 
of the coast the most infested with the slave trade ? 

Tfie Portuguese territory is the most infested of any; and, of course, 
there it is impossible. Putting that part out of the question, I should 
ihiidc certainly not; or, if you could encourage Liberia to extend their 
territory, it miaht lie beni^ficial. 

Your impression as to the efficiency of the check given by the republic 
of Liberia is strong? 

Yes; 1 think so, certainly; they have not, of course, sufllcient power; 
and th.ey have lately applied tor, and our government have given them, a 
colonial vessel. 1 think if they had further countenance they would 
extend, as they have every desire to extend, their territory; and it would 
be very valuable. 

Testiniony of Oipt'iin H. D. Tiottr, R.N. — Are 3^011 prepared to 
suggest any uiodiiication of the system? 

1 may mention to your Lordsiiips, that when I was examined with 
other naval oilicers before the Due de Broglie and Dr. Lushington, in 
1S15, those wiio gave their evidence were requested to give their united 
opinion as to liie number of vessels which would be necessary; and as 
the opinions formed by oliicers who met together day after day to consider 
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tliis special subjecl must bo more satisfactory than any intlividual opinion 
of mine, Ishouidwish to hand in to your Lordships this document, \vincii 
we at that time agreed upon. The officers examined, besides myself, 
■were Captain Deuiiara, Captain Bntteriield, Captain Adams, and Com- 
mander Sprigg. Our opinion was expressed as follows: " In accordance 
with the request of the Right Honorable S. Lushington, D C. L., \vn, 
the British naval officers. Captains Trotter, Denhanj, Butterfield, and 
Adams, and Commander Sprigg, who have been examined before the Due 
de iiroglie and Dr. Lusliingion. have consulted together, and we are of 
opinion, that on the west coast of Africa it would require thirty- seven 
sail of vessels, eleven small steamers and twenty-six sailing vessels." I 
would here remark, that we have only had about iwenty two cruisers 
<;mployed since that period. If I had liad the selection of vessels for that 
•coast, I should very much have preferred (especially taking into consider- 
ation the expense) a much smaller class of vessel. It seems natural that 
in order to seize slave vessels, a similar Icind of vessel to ;liose they ttse 
ought to be employed, and I think that tlic thivty-sevcn ^rnall vessels 
wliich we contemplated being used might have been employed at no more 
expense thair the twenty-two vessels since employed. 

Do ihobe thirty-seven vessels include tlie French vessels? 

No; this was quite indepcMidotJt of tiie French squadron. We thought 
that thirty-seven vessels would he si'.Uicieut on tlie west coast witiiout a 
French squadron. We tlien went on to say, "On the east coast of Africa 
and Madagascar, eighteen sail of vessels, six largo steamers and twelve 
sailing vessels, making a total of fifly-five vessels" on tiio Wo coasts. 

In this estimate we have supposed (hat the system will be adopted of 
constantly watching the slave depots, and that the cruisers are invested 
witii the general rights of search oa the coast of Africa." It appears to 
me that Sir Charles Hotham''s system has not been a system of watching 
th.e depots, which we had especially in view in otfering this opinion. I 
njay meiiti(ui that, in tlie year 1845, Lord Aberdeen's reversal of the order 
with regard to destroying the goods in the barracoons had its influence 
in leading us to specify so great a number of vessels-, but it strikes me 
that to do the thing elfectually, thirty seven would not be loo many, even 
* now that the order appears to be again in. f:)rce; but a large proportion of 
the vessels em})loyed (steamers as well as sailing vessels) might be of a 
small size, Avith an auxiliary screw; and if the whole squadron had the 
auxiliary screw, so much the better. 

l^'iiat opinion, so given, was the result of a careful consideration of the 
subject, and nuUnal converse by several ollicers well acquainted practically 
with the fads of the case? 

Yes, it w;is ([uite so with resjK5Ct to the west coast. With regard to tlie 
■east coast, we were obliged to rely upon tiie ojtiiiion of one oliifcr only, 
he only having served upon that coast. (>apfaiii Wyville, iiowevcr, who 
has mu.ch more recently served on the coast, and may, thereflire, be a bet- 
tor judge of what is now required, says that a nuich smaller number of 
vessels would be, suUkienl to repress the slave trade on the east coast. He 
f^poaks very confidently on this subject in his evidence before the com- 
nmtee of the House of Commons. 

The thirt)^. seven vessels were ijUended for the west coast? 

Yes. 

And nothing that hac since happened, has altered yom- own impression 
ai; to the probability of the sucs^ess of such an armament? 
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Nothing whatever, more particularly since Sir Cliarles Hotham '^s late- 
transactions at theGallinas; for it is this which induces me to believe that 
if the order for burning slave factories has not been renewed in its original 
form, a similar one, at least, must have been issued. 

Are you aware tliat the meaning put upon Lord Aberdeen ''s letter was 
not at all ihat which was intended to be put upon it? 

So I have understood. 

Are the committee to understand that your view of the subject is, that 
the squadron should act strictly as a preventive force, allbrding, by the 
check which it gives to the slave trade, an opportunity for leading the 
native Africans to turn their attention to agriculture and production, in- 
stead of the exportation of men? 

I think that a strict blockade of the coast would have that tendency; it 
lias had it already in the Bight of Biafra and other parts. 

You would not conceive that it would be necessary to look forward to 
always maintaining such a squadron, because the up growth of a more 
legitimate trade v/iil, in your judgment, take the place of the slave trade? 

Yes; I think we shall be able gradually to diminish the force. 

In carrying out that object, you would expect to derive large assistance 
from the establishment of Victories on different parts of the coast? 

Yes; J. think the establishment of factories is very desirable, protected, 
if necessary, by small forts. 

And to that you would add, if possible, the establishment of model 
farms, maintained by Africans from the West India islands? 

That is a n)ost desirable thijig, particularly as there appears to be a great 
desire on tlie part of the Africans, both at Sierra Leone and in some parts 
of the West Indies -at Barbadoes, for instance — to colonixie parts of the 
coast and the interior. Such a model farm is soon likely to be in onera- 
tion at Abbeokuta, in the Yomba country, 50 miles inland from Badagry^ 
(a town of at least 50,000 inhabitants) where, within the last nine years,, 
about 3,000 liberated Africans of tlie Yomba nation have found their way, 
having gone from Sierra Leone at their own expense, in condenmed slave 
vessels which they bought for tiie purpose. A great proportiojt of these peo- 
ple are Christians and members of the Church Missionary Scjciety. and lliey 
now wish to the Gospel to add the plough; in which object they are to receive ,^ 
.some pecuniary assistance from a society called the African Native Conmiit- 
tee. It is of great in>portance that the slave trade should be thoroughly re- 
pressed in the neighborhood of Badagryand Lagos, the seaports of Abbeo- 
kuta, in order thai this orlshootof Sierra Leone may have a fair chance of ex- 
tending the benefits of civilization to the neighboring parts of Africa. The 
land is said to be very fertile, and the chiefs highly favorable to the new set- 
tlers, who appear to be firndy re esuiblished in their own country. In wri- 
ting lately to the Rev. Mr. Townsend,one of the Abbeokuta missiojiaries, I 
asked him wliy he expected civilization to extend more quickly in the neigh'- 
horhood of Abbeokuta dian in the vicinity of Sierm Leone, He replied as 
follows: ''My reasons n)r expecting groat results from Abbeokuta, are — Lst. 
The readiness with which they (the Yombas) have received the truth from 
us, both in Sierra Leone and in Abbeokuta; 2d. The greater amount of in- 
telligence and civilization possessed by the Yombas and their neighbors 
over the inhabitants of the countries adjacent to Sierra Leone; 3d. The 
absence @f immediate intercourse between the Yombas and the virhite slave- 
dealers. 

"Should the slave trade be destroyed^ one great, cause of moral ds- 
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bascuicnt will be removed. Wht;rever the slave trade lias exorcised 
any influence, the removal of this Iraflic will he the renmval of a great 
hindrance to every good influence: and Sierra Leone would fee! tlse good 
resulting from it in her trade with the surrounding countries. The influ- 
ence of Sierra Leone, however, is more felt in Abbeoknta than in coun- 
tries adjacent, as far as moral influence is concerned, asid therefore we 
cannot draw a comparison between them. What good lias been done in 
Abbeokuta, has been in a very great measure the result of the influence of 
Sierra Leone; and the extension of the Abbeokuta mission v.rould not be 
accomplished without Sierra Leone influence. 1 should say, therefore, 
that we cannot draw any comparison between the places, seeing that the 
good done at Abbeokuta has resulted, under God, horn the influence of 
Sierra Leone. , 

"As the tribes around Abbeoknta are far more intelligent and civilized 
than tho.se around Sierra Leone, I do not expect religion and civilization 
to spread more rapidly in the tormer lhaa in the latter place. One prom- 
inent ieature in the disjwsitiouof the people around Sierra Leone is this — 
to follow implicitly the customs of their fathers. They defend their evil 
customs by saying, 'Om fathers did so, and we, their children, cannot 
but follow their example.' This disposition is far less prominent in the 
Yomba country^, and in its place is observable a desire to imitate those 
who excel them." 

I trust that the slave trade may be speedily eradicated from the Bight 
of Benin — that ^'the Gospel and the plough" may have, so to speak, a 
fair chance of spreading Christianity and civilization through that part of 
Africa. The slave trade in the Biglit of Benin still exists; but a force of 
five or six cruisers would eflecmally suppress it. There is no slave 
trade further to the eastward than thirty imles to the east of Lagos. 

Is there any other suggestion upon the subject which you would make 
to the committee? 

I think the blockade ought to be a very constan.t one; tlierefore, it 
might be well to have two or three additional depots of coals, and also of 
provisions. Theix? is only one depot ■.■f coals at present on the coast to 
the south of the lijie. 1 tliiiik it would be well to take into consideration 
the propriety of having more depots, in order to prevent as much as pos- 
sible the vessels leaving their cruising ground; or transports might per- 
haps be advantageously emjiloyed to run down the coast with su])])!ies. 
The transports might also be useful in taking to St. Helena any slaves 
which the cruisers may have seized in the open lannclies which are so 
often met with on the south coast. By means of these transports, also, 
the mcu of-war might receive their letters from England more frecpientlj'- — 
a matter of great importance. I may mention the suggestion so often 
made — that of substituting tonnage-money for head-money; and, in 
order to encourage the capture of empty vessels, I would deduct from 
the tonnage-money of the full ones so much for each slave found on 
board. I would recommend a general increase of pay througliout the 
African squadron, with a small tonnage money in addition to those who 
make captures. The prospect of promotion, also, onglit to be held out to 
both officers and men for service on the coast, as it is on the coast-guard 
service at home, but to a greater extent. The coinniodore ought to have 
a tender, (with auxiliary screw,) to enable him to visit the different parts 
of the station, and not to be tied down to his proper shi;. — particularly if 
that ship be employed to supply provisions to the smaller vessels. With 
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regard to tlic system of watching the coast before alhided to, I wish it to 
be understood that I had in view Captain Denrnan's well-known mem- 
orandum." I did not mean that the cruisers should be anchored off the 
coast, but that those parts of the coast where the slave trade is likely to 
l)e carried on should be so watched by our vessels that the general cliar- 
acter of the system would be that of an iu-shore squadron, from one to 
three miles olF-shore, (or further, when olf the bars of rivers,) anchoring 
or under sail, as most exi)e(iient. Tliis would probably be f.tund as 
Iiealthy as the plan of keeping the vessels at a greater distance fmn. tlie 
coast. If the captains and crews of slave vessels could be eflectually 
punished, I need not say how materially it would deter others from en- 
gaging in the trade. Hard labor would be a most ap])ropnate and effect- 
ive punishment. There would soon be an end to the slave trade if Bra- 
zil and Spain and Portugal would allow us to inflict some such summary 
punisluueii^^. upon their subjects. 

Supposing lenders were given to the cruisers; would that diminish the 
necessity of keeping up so large a force ot cruisers as you have mentioned ? 

I think the system of tenders is a most desirable ono. 1 think that 
most of the vessels whicli are employed on the coast now are unnecessa- 
rily kirge, both sailing vessels and steamers. 

The question refers to lenders to the different cruisers. Coukl not 
you, then, do with fewer than thirty-seven vessels? 

If tenders were employed, thirty seven vessels would not Ix; required; 
and tenders are very easily obtained on the coast — many of the slave ves- 
sels being admirably adapted fur the i)urpose — and they could be bought 
very cheap. 

And they might be manned in a great measme by the Kroomen, in- 
stead of adding to the number of IJriiish seamen? 
In a great measure they might be. 

Have you any further suggestions which you wish to make to the 
comn)ittee? 

I have a letter which t received from the Rev. Hope Waddell just be- 
fore he sailed the otlier day. He is a gentleman who has been a mission- 
ary in the old Calabar river for several years. It is an. ansvver to two 
questions which I asked him. "The two questions you ask I v^'ould 
answer as follows: if the cruisers were withdrawn, I have no doubt the 
slave trade would revive all along tiie Guinea coast, from which it has, to 
a great extent, been d.avcn. From 13enin it would instantly extend to 
Bonny, and fronr Bonny to Calabar. Our treaty with Calai)ar nnght for 
a time check it. The presence of the missionaries might in some degree 
check it; but I fear that, in spite of both, it would revive. I would not 
say that the cruisers are the most olicctual means tliat could bcenqjloyed. 
Other more edeciual means might be used; still the supjiort of an armed 
force might for some time longer be reciuircd, till the other means had 
begun to take effect. Either the Africans ihemsulves nuist be induced to 
abandon it, or the coast must be taken from them and colonized by free 
blacks from America, under the protection of Britain." I think Mr. 
Waddell is under a mistake which many fall into in talking of the squad- 
ron as a means of civilizing Africa. 1 always tliiuk mysell that the 
squadron ought to be considered in this light — that it is only by the 
squadron that you are enabled to do anything towards the civilization of 
Africa. If the squadron is taken away, I believe the legal trade will de- 
dincj and the civilization of Africa will be retarded to an indefinite period. 
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Another part of Mr. VVaddcll's letter is this: "There is not a snfllcient 
number of free blacks in Africa to be depended on for supplying the al- 
leged wants of the West Indies; and the few who exist would not go for 
a longer term than a year of their own accord, though tlneir return siiduld 
be guarantied. The Kroomen are not, I believe, willing to engage for a 
longer term, as a general ride. At Calabar there are no free people wlio 
would work well anywhere, and they are determined against leaving 
their own country. But I may mention that King Eyo says that he has 
so many bad slaves that he would gladly get rid of, that he would give a 
shipful to any person for nothing. He has no means of expatriating ol- 
fonders now, and is tired, he says, of flogging and killing them. I have 
not heard of any slaves being shipped at Calabar since tlie treaty was 
made with that countiy,in 1S41, against the trade — that is, no foreign slave 
trade has been carried on thuie; but the Calabar people still purchase 
slaves in the markets of the Ulterior for their own fanning, domestic, and 
suporslitious ]nu-])oses,'* ifcc. 

What does the writer mean by superstitious purposes ? 

Frequently at the death of a chief they sacrifice as many as one hun- 
dred individuals. It is one of the most degraded places in all Africa in 
this respect. 

Tefitimoiiij of Captoin thu Hon. J. Dennuin. — In your opinion, if we 
abandoned our present attempt, we should reader the slav'e trade, in fact, 
perpetual? 

Yes ; and with respect to that, I sijould wish to observe, that at tlio 
present statement of the price of slaves in Brazil, and the number import- 
ed, J- 3, (300,001) is spent in the purchase of slaves. Supposing you throw 
the slave trade o])en; the very highest price of slaves then would be half 
the present amount, or £2~^ a liend. 1 think it is obvious that the same 
sum at least wo\dd be expended in slaves ; and, therefore, the demand 
M'onld be at once doubled. 

You destroyed the slave factories in the Gallinas in ISiO? 

1 did. 

How far do you concur, from what you youself tlien wiinessed, in the 
statement that such measures had either no ellect in dinn"nis!iiiig the slave 
trade, or that the effect it had was quite counterbalanced by the injurious 
effect in other respects? 

I am of opinion that the effects are entirely advantageous, and ii'iat 
it is the severest blow which we can strike at tlie slave trade, because it 
goes at once to the root of the evil. Those depots which are indispens- 
able to the slave trade under the present treaties contain goods of im- 
mense value, and at once you cut off all chances of the return of the capi- 
tal thus invested. 

Can you give the committee any grounds fi'ir believing that there has 
been imich error in the opinions connnonly entertained upon certain 
poiiits, which have been also strongly pressed upon tli(;m in the evidence? 
One of tlios^e points is, that the slave trade is now as extensive as over. 

I have alreaily stated Sir Charles Macarlhy's account of tlie exports 
from two single rivers, which will certainly show that those two rivers 
alone exported formerly upwards of .50.000 slaves a year. Htive is anotlicr 
despatch in the year 1821, showing that from other parts of the coast, in 
periods of six and four months, 21,000 slaves were exported ;' those are 
both north of the equator. At this time the slave trade in the Bigbt of 
Benin and at Gallinas was far larger than it has been of late years. A 
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great nunilmr of oilier points also existed within those limits. Besides 
those, there Avas a hvge slave trade south of the line, of which we ob- 
served notliiug in those days, because we conld not touch a slave vessel 
in south latitude, and by which Brazil was entirely supplied. We may 
sup})ose, at the most irioderate computation, that the number atrioun ted to 
40 , (JOG a year ; and here is Capiain Ov.'cn's statement, he at that time 
being em])loyed on the east coast of Africa, that two ports alone upon that 
coast exported 2;"),000 slaves. It is impossible to believe that the whoie 
sla\e trade amounted to less than 150,1)00 a year. 

You would therefore convey to the committee your strong impression, 
founded U])on those documents, that the amount of the slave trade has 
been greatly diminished by the British squadron? 

A'^ery greatly diminished, though complete suppression has not been at 
all effected. Had it been left to itself, instead of being now about one- 
third of what it was in IS2I, it would have been at least double that 
amount. Another objection urged is, that the measures adopted by England 
iiave greatly increased the horrors and the mortality of the slave trade. 
Will you state to the committee your impression upon that point? 

The committee may be satisfied, by referring to the returns of the mixed 
commission courts of tlie vessels captured, that the aggregate mortality 
of all the vessels captured within the last ten years will show a morlality 
of less than 10 per cent. The mortality is always greater after we have 
captured them than it woidd be upon the passage across ; and I take the 
mortality of the present slave trade to be generally far luider ten per cent., 
and therefore even lower than it was under the legalized slave trade of Great 
Britain. To establish this tact, I will quote a .sratement whicli appears in 
the evidence published this year by the House of Connnons committee, 
page 3. The commissioners at Sierra liOotie state th.-it in the year IS'lS, 
out of 5,(591 slaves captiu'ed, between the period of thcnr capture and the 
decree of their emancipation 33T died ; that is rather under 6 per cent. 
But not only do they state such to be the mortality, but they call it this 
dreadful mortality," and proceed to account for it as an uncommon and un- 
usual amount of deaths : and, in order to explain it, they mention a special 
case which swelled the mortality to this unusual amount. The deaths in 
this especial case wore on'y 14 per cent, on her cargo of slaves ; and yet 
the conmn'ttee of the House of Commons made a report, at the end of the 
last session, that since the year 1S17, wh(;n our treaties came into force, 
the average mortality suddenly sprinig up from 14 per cent, to 25 per cent. 
With respect to that, I should wish to observe, that, from the year 1817 
till the year IS27, we never had more than five or six cruisers on the coast 
of Africa employed against the slave trade; and to suppose that, upon a 
slave trade amounting to at least 150,000, those five or six vessels could 
suddenly produce such a result, is the most absurd thing that ever was 
gravely stated. 

Another statement which has been made is, that the effect of the British 
cruisers has been to cause a greater numljer to be carried in vessels, and 
so to produce a greater crowding. How far do you think that is borne out 
by the fact ? 

' 1 am convinced that a competition would cause exactly the same residt 
as that which is now imputed to the English squadron. Witii regard to 
the crowding, 1 am satisfied that the mortality is lar less than it was at 
the lime of our own slave trade; because in the time of our own slave 
trade, vessels were built not for fast sailing, but for carrying; they had 
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three or four tiers of docks; they were much longer upon the passage, and, 
from the tiers of decks, tlie ventilation was not half so good. 

Anotlier statement is, that it has led to the use of nnscaworthy vessels, 
and so has caused more suffering among the Africans. Will you state to 
the conunitlee v-rhether with that statement you concur? 

In the year 1834, as I heiorc mentioned to the connuittee, I was placed 
in charge of the first Brazilian slave-ship which was ever capUued; till 
ahoui that time we had had no capture at all. I never in my life saw a 
vessel in such a state of destitution — such a mere wreck ujwn the waters; 
she l:ad no cahlc on hoard, every mast was sprung, every rope was rotten, 
every sail in holes, and she w;is fitted out for the voyage with rope which 
had he- n condenuied as paper stuff. We were nearly losing her hefore 
we were a day out of Rio; one pump was choked, and remained useless 
all the voyage; the other broke, but we managed to repair it; and at one 
time, tlie night wo. left Rio, she had six feet water in the hold. I take 
the condition of this vessel to bo a fact utterly oversetting the statement 
that we have caused them to adopt bad vessels by our inteference; the re- 
sult has been exactly the reverse. 



Letter of Commissnrij JxuJge James Hook to Lord PabnersCon, Decem- 
ber, 1S4S. 

The Rio Pongas may now be considered to be the sole mart for the 
slave trade to the northward of Sierra Leone. I have ojdy heard of two 
slavers having escaped with slaves on board from the Rio i\)ngas during 
the year 1848, and I believe tliey were both owned by Spaniards. 

1 have the pleasure to report to your Lordship that, by order of the 
French government, all the slaves in Senegal and Moree have been 
emancipated. This highly interesting event cannot fail to produce im- 
portant eilecls upon the natives of tlie neighboring kingdoms, and to con- 
vince theni that Cireat Britain and France are determined not only to 
su))press the slave trade, but also slavery itself, iu every part of their do- 
minions. 

Already agriculture, upon a most extensive scale, is in progress among 
the nntives living between this piaffe awd Gandjia; rice and groinid-nuts 
are the chief articles cultivated. The ground-init trade has for several 
years past fonued a higlily important and vahnd;>le branch of export trade. 
The demand for ground-nuts, from France, Ilanibm-gh, and America, far 
exceeds the supply. I carne>jtly hojie that the spirit of agriculture and 
conuuerco now happiij'- manifesting itself among the natives is the sure 
dawn of brighter days for benighted Africa. 

With the only exception of the Rio Pongas, I consider that we have 
now no export slave trade between Ca|>e Blanco and Sierra jiCone, a dis- 
tance of coast of upwards of GUO miles. 

Before concluding my report, T beg res]->ectfully to make a few remarks 
0)1 tb.e suggestions proumigo.led by certain pnrties in reference to the 
witlidrawal of ih j British squadron on this coast f >r the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

For more than 30 years 1 have taken a lively interest in the cau.s(^ of 
abolition; aiul my jiresent ])osition in her jNlaJesty's service, together 
with a residence of many years in Africa, enable uie to glatO; for your 
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Lordship's information, an opinion gained by actual experience and ob- 
servation upon the present progress of the cause of the aliohtion of tlie 
slave trade, which, I huinltly trust, may induce some of tiiose wlio en- 
tertain the nnstaken views of advocating tlie withdrawal of the squadron 
to pause ere they sanction a measure so utterly ruinous to millions of the 
human family. 

It is my firm belief that in nine or twelve months after the with- 
drawal of onr squadron, the whole of we^itern AlVica, from Ca])e 
Vordo to Benguela, would present a sci-nc of cruelty and devastation 
too fearful to contemplate. All the progress of Christianity, civilization, 
and connuerce would be annihilated ; iri a word, western Africa would, 
in the course of a year or two, be rolled l)ack tt) its worst pristine savage 
condition. The coast would become the resort of the most degraded 
renegades and pirates of Brazil and other nations. 

If our merchants entertain a hope that the trade of palm oil, gold, 
ivory, ground-nuts, hides, wax, etc., will continue to exist after tlic 
withdrav/al of our sqnadron, I fear that they will be wofully disappointed. 
The tiiousands of palm oil carriers and agricnltnral laborers would in- 
stantly be kidnapped and carried on board slave vessels. After a time, 
the remaining natives would avoid the coast as they would the locality of 
a jilague. 

In my hnmble opinion, this dreaded calamity can only be evaded by 
a strong treaty with Brazil, similar to or more stringent than th.at with 
Spain. Yotu' Lordship has, doui>dess, ni..>ticed the excellent eflcct of 
tlie penal law of Spain, dated the 2d Alari'h, I.S15, upon the Spanish 
slave traders; since its pronmlgatiun, upwards of two years ago, we have 
only had one vessel under Spanish colors brought beforu the mixed courts 
of Sierra Leone. 

[ would also venture to remark, that hardly any squadron, however 
vigilant — and none could be more so than the present — would alone cfl'ect 
the total aholition of the slave trade on this coast, unless it be supported 
by a zeidous, honest co-operation of the Brazilian and Spanish governments. 

In my opinion, the concluding part of this great undertaking can only 
be brouglu to a successful termination by applying gentler means and 
strict enforcement of treaties before the squadroji is withdrawn from this 
coast, 

I have, &.C,, 

JAMKS HOOK. 



Lcllcr of Captain Hcwy Diuidas Trottor, l.n the Rigid Reverend the 

Lord Bisltoji of Oxford. 

Giu'.AT M.Ar.vKijx, Jidij 17, 1810. 
My ])i:.\r [,f)KD: I beg to enclose a letter upontfie slave-trade; and pre- 
ventive s(|uadri;n, by the (lev. jL Tnwiisend, who has resided a long 
time in Africans a missionary of the Church ^Missionary Society, wl)ich 
I hope tiie committee will allow to be prir'ted with the appendix to tlie 
evidence. 

In forwarding this letter. I would beg to odor a few general observa- 
tions on the saiuo subject. 
The more I consider the present position of the slave trade, and the 
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means at cnmmand for putting it down, tho move hope 1 liave of seeing 
this groat object speedily accomplished. Many circumstances justify tliis 
expectation. i\")rtngal, wliich has never hitherto acted in good earnest 
with us, by all accounts, feels it at length to be her interest to abolish 
the slave trade in her colonies in Africa. Her honest co-operation to the 
south of the line would aid us materially in snj)pressing it there, whilst 
her example to the north of the line, at Bissao, (north of Sierra Leone.) 
in the promotion of agriculture and conuneroe, and the example of the 
French at Goreo and Senegal in liberaiing ail ihcir slaves, has already 
had a most beneficial ellect on the neighboring native tribes; in fact, ex- 
cepting at the river Pongas, where the slave trade is still occasionally 
carried on upon a small scale, the traffic has ceased to exist everywhere to 
the northward of Sierra liCone, whore in future one or two vessels of 
Avar at the most will he sufficient to keep it down. 

I beg to refer your lordship to the enclosed extracts from the letter of 
Mr. .ludge Hook, at Sierra iiOone, and of Mr. Consul Kendaii, addressed 
to Lord Palmerston, dated in December, 1S48. 

Again: the eifcct of the late destruction of the barracoons and slave- 
trade goods. at the Gallinas has put an end to the slave trade to the south 
of Sierra Leone as far as the Big! it of Heriin, though it may f(.ir a consid- 
erable time be recpiisite to station six or seven vessels on that ]vart of tho 
coast to keep it suppressed. Tlio Bight of Benin, therefore, may be said 
to be almost the only spot north of the equator where the slave trade has 
not been suppressed. It is believed that six or seven vessels will accom- 
plish this— keeping two vessels, also, in tiie Bight of Biafra, as far as the 
equator, to prevent its rise there. 

While the slave trade has thus been checked in north latitirde, com- 
merce is increasing almost everywhere, acconqiauied, in many places, by 
successftd missionary oi)eralions — the great moral antidote to the tyranny 
and barbarity of tlie slave trade. 

The increasing prosperity of the newly-recognised republic of Jjiberia 
is also favorable to our cause; and the desire of the blacks at Barbadoes to 
colonize the coast and the interior, under Britisli rule, is also very en- 
couraging. Tho Barbadoes African Colrnization Society, in their late 
address to the select connuitlee of the House of Commons, express 
their conviction that it iras in i/ic desigii. of the Ahiiiglitii riorenior of the 
vniverse in. per/iiitd/iff Oio ifimt 7/;rrj//^'-. (of carryiiig away tlu-ir forefathers 
from Africa,) tlnit. their descendants reored in the circle of cirilizniiun , 
and acquiring a practical knou:lcdge of i's usages und arts, and of the 
truths of the gosjief, should in. due time be his efficient in tranienls in the 
regeneration <f their fatherland ; and they conclude by saying that, .s7/««/,'/ 
tlmj obtain, the patronage and support of pliilnnthropic frb.nds in the 
mother country., and of their brethren, and others in. the West Indies, 
tlicy would soon bea/>-'e, under God's blessing, with the plentiful viaterials 
around chein, to csla/jlish a colony on the coasc that would, probab y, be but 
the beginning of a series (f similar settlenuints iinniedhdely productive of 
considerable ndca.ntages to hiritish manufactures and to commerce gener- 
ally , and tettding ecentually to the regeneration, of their fatherland and the 
glory of God. 

The following interesting letter from /Vbbeokula is also highly interest- 
ing and encouraging: 

" A noble prize has lately been tak^n by the sh .? of war — a cargo or 
cargoes of slave?; said to be above twelve hundred; yj-ipped from Lagos — 
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the etrect of which is felt through Abbeokuta; a tiling we never witnessed 
before . 

"A number ef slaves were taken down to Lagos market a few days 
ago by the traders of this place, bought from the interior at the rate of 
filty or sixty dollars each slave, with the prospect of selhng tliem at a 
good profit. On their arrival at tlie market, however, the Portngucse 
could disguise tlieir enormous loss no longer, but plainly told tlie people 
that they could give no more tlian thirty dollars lor each slave, as they 
had snifered the loss of all they lately shipper]. Tlie consequence 
was, the people returned to Abbeokuta with all their slaves, very much 
discouraged in the trade. I have got this information from three inde- 
pendent persons, who are themselves traders in slaves. The prayer of a 
great number of the inhabitants of this place is, that liagos may be de- 
stroyed, and the Portuguese driven away, tliat the temptation held out to 
them in tlie slave trade may be removed; but I pray, rather, that legiti- 
mate trade may be introduced at Lagos by the English, and that the 
water conmmnication may be made accessible to all. In the mean time 
1 hope th'i force of the cruisers M'ill not relax, lest the beneficial eftects of 
checking the slave trade in this port, which is now begun to be lelt by 
thousands in the interior, die away, and prove no lasting good to the 
cause of slavery." 

If, under these many promising circumstances, the system of an in- 
shore squadron, so strongly recommended by Captain Denman and other 
experienced officers, be adopted and carried out with the zeal and energy 
with which Sir Charles Hotham so conspicuously but unsuccessfully, as 
he himself admits, carried out a ditlerent system, there cannot be a doubt 
that the slave trade will practically be at an end on the west coast 
within a very short period. And Commodore Wyvill, on the Cajie of 
Good Hope station, in his evidence before the House of Commons com- 
mittee last year, spoke as confidently regarding the suppression on the 
east coast. 

It is a very common argument against the keeping up of the African 
squadron, that it matters little whether we keep our vessels near the shore 
or at a distance; that we have never been able to guard our own coast 
against the smugglers, and why should we expect other results abroad? 
IJnt the fact is, there is no analogy between the two cases — between 
vmtcltes ranged along the line of import, with power to seize contra- 
bandists and their goods as they approach the coasr, and a force stationed 
ofi" the place of e.?.yjw^, empowered to seize the otfenders on their leaving, 
as well as on their approaching, the coast. As well might we compare 
the conventional illegality of ilieone with the esscnnal wickedness of the 
other. I am glad to be borne out by Sir Charles Hotham in the opinion, 
so contrary to (he general impression by those ignorant of the subject in 
this country, that the horrors of the iDiddle passage are not increased by 
the proceedings of our preventive squadron. But the following testimony 
from Mr. Consul Ren.dall is still more valuable, as he has not only had ex- 
perience of the trade at the present tiuie, but was an eye-witness of it 
formerly. In his letter to Lord Palmerston, dated last December, he states 
as follows: 

I regret to be obliged to admit, to the fullest extent, the suflerings on- 
cured by die slave in the middle passage. This evil has, unfortunately, ex- 
isted too long, and been narrated too often, to be al this date doubicd. It iS; 
however, a great mistake to ascribe all the existing misery to the system 
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pursued by tlie Euglish squadron to put dowj) the export traffic. Did not 
tlie same evils exist, the same logs of life, the same crowding of the hold, 
the same scanty supply of provisions and water, the same amount of sick- 
ness, fdlh, and stench, in the slave ships of Spain and Portugal (which 
includes Brazil) at the period when they were quietly carrying on the 
slave trade without any annoyance from the British cruisers, and keeping 
ihoir dealings within the limits of treaties? Most certainly it was the case, 
and the facts can be ])roved by a reference to the records describing the 
slate of the first prize slave vessels brought into Sierra l.<oone belonging to 
those nations. I was an eye-witness to such scenes in the early stages of 
the abolition, and had plenty of opportunities of observing the state in 
which those vessels were always found, and can therefore s])eak to the 
facts I have stated. The same miseries, therefore, having existed during 
a period of legitimate trade, it is not surprising that the same evils should 
accompany the same trade when carried on under a system of contraband. 

To elucidate, however, the question further, I will suppose that the 
miseries of the middle passage were the natural consequence of the I'^ng- 
lish squadron's measures, and therefore it was deemed necessary to relax 
some of the existing regulations, lo admit a free exportation of the African, 
under the impression that by so doing, matters during the passage would 
be improved thereby. To do so, however, would be connnitting a sad 
mistake, because, in such a case, 100 slaves would be then shipped where 
only one now takes place; consequently, 09 more per cent, of misery 
would be added in marching to the coast, and in the kidnapping and 
warfare which always prevail upon an increased demand for slaves, and. 
which, when summed up, from cruelties, from starvation, from thirst, 
and from fatigue, would amount to far beyond anytliing tliat now exists 
in the middle passage. 

"To charge the acts of the British squadron with the miseries existing 
in the middle passage, because, forsooth, the traffic is contrabaiid, is in- 
correct, the same evils having existed, almost to tlie same extent, when 
the slave trade was legitimate, and therefore of long standing. It is, how- 
ever, a great and unfortunate evil that tlie African should be doomed to a 
life of continual toil, privation, and misery, from the period of being torn 
from home and the ties of youth; to an instalment upon some sugar plan- 
tation in America. I know not which epoch of transition is the one in 
which he suffers the most; and although her Majesty's government are 
noi in a position to interfere in his behalf to ameliorate his condition during 
the middle passage, they can, nevertheless, elfect an innnensc deal for 
him bclbro embarcition and after crossing the Atlantic. The princes, 
chiefs, and headmen in Africa would no doubt listen to any suggestions 
made to them, and an appeal to the Spanish and Brazilian governments 
might have a good effect." 

The number of vessels recommended by the five British naval ofiif^ers 
who were examined befoie the Due de Broglie mid Dr. Lushington, in 
IS'1.5, was 37, viz: 26 sailing vessels and 11 small sti;amers. This opur^ 
ion was given without any reference to tiie employment of French ves- 
sels. The combiiied English and French squadron since employed has 
amounted on an average to 41 vessel:? — namely, 22 of each nation; but Sir 
Cluulas lloiham, in his letter to the admiralty of the I7th August, 1818, 
says, that " it is a fallacy to suppose that the French render us any assist- 
ance. They are genemlly in liarbor, or, if at sea, confine their visits to 
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tlicir own sliips. Since Octolier, 1816, they have not detained a vessel 
on suspicion of being engaged in the slave irade." It is not, however, 
from any unwillingness to act, but owing to the French governnienl not 
being able to empower their vessels to search Brazilian, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese vessels; and to the fact that, excepting with ourselves, they have 
no treaties witii other nations for the suppression of the slave trade; tiiat 
their vessels have been enabled to do notiiing more than to guard their 
own flag from contamination with the slave trade, and they no doubt have 
done this eflectually. 

Twenty-two vessels only have, therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
been emploj^ed since 1845 as the preventive force on. tlie west coast, in- 
stead of 37, the niniiber recommended. I was one of the officers who 
named that number; and I am still of opinion that this force ought to be 
employed, for a time at least, on the west coast, unless, indeed, tiie aux- 
iliary screw be applied to the sailing vessels, which would allow of their 
number being diminished. 

In increasing our force, however, from 22 to 37 vessels, no additional 
expense need be incurred, for a much smaller class of vessels would be 
better than any of the present cruisers; and the fastest of the captured 
slave vessels would very often prove to be the very vessels we required, 
and woidd answer the purpose as well in regard to economy as efiiciency. 

Such vessels would, in the ordinary course of service, bo commanded 
by lieutenants; but oilicers of higher rank might be appointed to them, 
should their coast experience render it advisable, the admiralty having it 
in their ponver to rate vessels according to tlie rank of the comniraider. 

The nature of the service, both as to climate and the impossibility of 
obtaining proper recreation on shore, requires some inducement to be 
held out. Increased })ay miglu be given; and tonnage money, to the 
exclusion of head nioney. Promotion might, also, well be given every 
year to a certain number, as on the coast guard at heme, but to a mui;ii 
greater extent. The station has for a long tune been unpopular with 
officers, notwithstanding its being a field of unconnnon emuhuion and 
enterprise; and this, there can be no doubt, arises from the small hope of 
promotion held out. 

I have calculated that about half of the thirty-seven vessels which I 
recommended would require to be stationed north of the line; the other 
half would be quite sulHciont to the southward. This is a large force; but 
it would gradtuilly be reduced as the coast became clear of slave vi ssels. 
Even were no higher objects contemplated than the increase of British 
commerce, the exi)enditure now required lor the largest squadron would, 
in a few years, be am];ly repaid by the extent of resources eventually 
brought into connexion v.- ith British enterprise and science. But England 
lias a higher principle at stake to urge her fm'ward in her glorious struggle 
for the liberties of the oppressed popuhuion of Africa; and I trust the gov- 
ernment of our country will never consent to a compromise of that prin- 
ciple, by a compliance with suggestions, (h.owcver honestly intended,) 
wliich would even so much as tolerate a trallic in lunnan creaiures — a 
tralfic as contrary to the laws of God as to the righ ts of man, and involving 
no less disgrace lO tlie nation which pursues or allows it, than misery to 
the many thousands that ar(! its victims. 

1 have the honor to bC; my dear lord, faithfuHv yours, 

HEiNllY DUND'AS TROTTER, 

Capiam Roijal kavy. 
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Letter from, the Rev. H. Toimsend to Captain Trolicr. 

2 Hiram Place St., Sidavell's, 

Bseter J Jaiiuanj 31, ISfV). 

My Dear Stu: In answer to your request, I hasten to state what I 
conceive to be just reasons for the continuance of the cruisers on t!ie 
coast of Africa, to prevent and suppress the slave trade. 

The- reasons given for the withdraAval of the squpilron are, I under- 
stand, these — its expensiVc'i.ess, its uselessnesc, and the, increased horrors 
of the middle passage consequent on the employment of force for its sup- 
pression. ' , 

1. The exj^inse of the African squadron seems to many an unwar- 
rantable expenditure of the public money. Those who think so seem 
not to consider.the slave trade in the light of a moral evil, entailing guilt 
upon those engaged in it, and upon us who formerly engaged in it; but 
it is thfl duty of Christian men to view it through the light of Divine 
Truth. Politiciil economists of the .present day think we have done all 
that could reasonably be expected of us to wipe away the stain on our 
national character, and that the twenty millions paid for the eniiancipation 
of the slaves held by British subjects did it. ' But we can have but a poor 
estimation of the evils inflicted upon mankind by us in the slave trade, 
if we think a sum of money, however large, will compensate for them. 
A slight examination of the ^vils we have inflicted upon mankind by it 
will prove this. For about two centuries and a half England was a pur- 
chaser of , slaves. As a purchaser of shu^es she offered a bribe which lias 
been the cause of the most horrible wars, murders, cruelties, the destruc- 
tion of towns, and of whole countries; and, indeed, of inflicting unheard- 
of cruelties upon one portion of th.c hiiman family; and this, I repeat it, 
through a period of 200 and .300 years. Through th6 same period, too, 
she often inflicted upon slaves in her own colonies cruelties that, iiad 
they been pierpetrated by any other than those called civilized, would 
have stamped ■ thein as beings most degraded, most barbarous. Could 
God, who has taught us to love each other, to do imto others as we would 
they should do untoais, look upon our horrid barbarities without (as the 
Governor of the Universe) judging us for our cruelties? Did the blood 
of one man ascend r.p to God and cry for vengeance, and shall the blood 
of thousands and thousands of the African race, for which England is 
responsible, be silent? 

NoAv, consider wliat we have done nationally to wipe away the stain of 
this great sin; twenty millions were paid to emancipate those enslaved in 
our colonies. This was an act of justice, not mercy, as some persons 
suppose; for they were not our slaves because of any crime done against 
us, but they or' their fathers were unjustly and most cruelly kidnapped 
and torn away from their native land. In other words, wo stole them 
from flieir fatherland, where they dwelt in peaceful security, slaying those 
who resisted us, and without pity turning their country into a wilderness. 
He who offers to another a price to take away life or liberty, is as guilty 
of taking away that life or liberty as if the act were perpetrated by his 
own hands. In this way, England is guilty of the blood of miUions. 

By paying twenty millions of money to purchase the liberty of those 
hcld in slavery iii her colonies, she acknowledged her national guilt, and 
showed a sincere desire to compensate for the wrongs she had done. Bat 
Ex.— 6 
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is this all? Justly, wc ought to restore the villages we have destroyed; 
give peace where our bribes ha^e made war; soothe the sorrows of the 
childless, of the motherless, and of widows, mad j so by onr.acts. This 
we have not done. There remains, therefore, an immense debt due to 
injured Africa for wrong committed against her. 

We have helped to introduce a system of foreign slavery into Africa. 
We have made slave wars so common that they cease to be looked up^n 
as unjust. More than this, by purchasing slaves in Africa with our own 
produce, we have made the slai'e trade in Africa necessary in order to 
procure the necessaries of Ufe; and we have made Africans the -instru- 
ments of inflicting all these wrongs upon their own country. Thus we 
have not merely inflicted a physical evil upon Africa and her people, but 
a moral one also; and we shall never cancel the debt due to her until we, 
at all evejits, change that system which we have assisted to introduce 
amongst her people. 

Some seek to justify the wrongs inflicted upon Africa, by saying that 
her children are barbarians, too hidolent to work, and incapable of ac 
quiring knowledge- Were this true— which, indeed, it is not— it could 
not justify the smallest wrong done them. Their want of the knowledge 
of the one true God laid them open to temptation, and we Ijook advantage 
of their weakness. Instead of teaching them what we professed to 
know, Chnstiaitit!/, we made them tenfold more barbarous than they 
were before. . Africa was weak, and she became the prey of the strong. 

To uproot the system which we have helped to introduce is clearly a 
duty, and clearly, too, a diflicult and expensive one to perform. The 
fault, however, is ours; we are the guilty party; we are debtors to in- 
jured Africa; and, although the sum annually spent to cancel our debt 
seems large, yet, when compared with th< ?. monstrous evils inflicted by 
us in times p^ist, it is but a trifle. Shoold it even cost ten times more 
than it does, our duty remains the same— to make every sacrifice iu order 
to amend the evils we have inflicted upon cd. unoffending people. 

Our annual expenditure towards the suppression of the slave trade is 
not, therefore, a gratuitous act of kindness and benevolence that we may 
at any time forego; but is justly due, to undo the wrongs xjq have done. 

2. Some, however, say that because the efforts hitherto made have 
not suppressed the slave trade, wc should abandon the means hitherto 
-used; and they seek to strengthen their position by stating that the 
means employed have increased the horrors of tlie stave trade, at the 
same time that they have failed to suppress it. In tliis way, many seek 
to do away with the preventive squadron on the coast of Africa. 

That the preventive squadron has not yet* accomplished its work, is 
most true; but it has done far more towards it than objectors generally 
allow; and it is not so likely ultimately to fail as tliey desire to prove. 
What has not been dou3 has been most prominently brought forward, 
and what has been done is passed over as of no value. 

It is of importance, therefore, to consider what has been done by the 
preventive squadron towards the suppression of the slave trade. 

By tlse employment of this expensive squadron, we have shown to the 
world the sincer/.y of our repentance for having engaged in the slave 
trade. Who can say that this has made no good impression upon others 
engaged in it? its very expensiveness has demonstrated our sincerity; 
its having been a costly sacrifice has proved more truly than any other 
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means could have done that England is in earnest. Had England been 
contented with bare profession, mere exclamations of just horror at the 
barbarous traffi.c, others might have been equally liberal with words; but 
wiio would have moved to act? Mere treaties cannot suppress the lixtde, 
anymore liian laws, on the statue bouk can suppress crime; but the 
cruisers, as instrumem-s of carrying out the law of nations, have made 
the guilty participators in crime feel that England is determined to sup- 
press it. 

The preventive squadron has liberated thousands of poor captives who 
would otherwise have pined in hopeless slavery and exile. They have 
been brought together and placed luidor the iidluence of Clnistian truths; 
and thousands of those tlius liberated have become Christians, and thus 
have been made doubly free. This could not have been, liad not our 
cruisers first delivered them; for how conld we have appeared in Africa 
as messengers of the gospel of peace with the stain of .so many wrongs 
inflicted upon Africa by us? or how could we have followed the captives 
to tlie land of slavery and taught them there, ev^n had there been no law 
nor custom to prevent us? The subject of so many wrongs would justly 
t<!!! us to go and leani the first principles of humanity. Christian teachers, 
hov/ever, find that the truths they teach the liberated Africans come home 
with a double force to tlieir hearts, because they feel that England, by 
her cruisers, liberated them, and thus taught them, by her practices, the 
goodness of the religion she professes. Tlius Ejigland has obtained a 
moral influence upon the Africans liberated by her. And who shall say to 
what this influence may lead? Divine Providence of late has shown us 
how this influence may extend itself and be the most important auxiliary 
in slave trade suppression. This I will not now endeavor to explain. 

Many persons have thought that the negro race were insensible to the 
good we v.^ere desirous of doing thera, and their not co-operating with iis 
was regarded as a proof of their being beyond moral impressions. But 
the real cause of this aptxirent insensibility has been discovered. The 
slave traders, afraid of the results that might follow the truth being made 
known, have spread a report that the English cruisers were piratical ves- 
sels, and that Englishmen, being poor, were obliged to subsist on plun- 
der. Thus it was not known in Africa beyond the coast, even if there, 
that England's object was Africa's deliverance. The effect of this false 
report has (at all events, in one part of Africa) been entirely dissipated— 
tangible proofs to the contrary, in God's providence, having been ex- 
hibited. 

Some of the liberated Africans in Sierra Leone — people of the 6gba 
tribe, a })art of the Yomba nation — by some means or other became ac- 
quainted with the possibility of their returning to their native land, though 
upwards of a thousand miles distant. A few first went as pioneers, and 
their arrival at Abbeokuta was welcomed by the most lively joy. — (See 
note a, p. 90.) Then, for iho. first time, the people of that country became 
ac(piainted with these facts: that all white people were not slave traders, 
and that the English sought to suppress the slave trade. The humanity 
of the English nation, thus deraoustratcd, caused Knglishn jen to be there 
regarded as almost more than mortal — to use the natives' own expres- 
sion, "people that liv^e nearer to God than any other people." 

The respect felt for Englishmen was manifested in the most lively 
manner when Abbeokuta was afterwards visited by the Rev. S. B. Free- 
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iTian, of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and also v/Iien visited by my- 
self. 

Subsequently, when I went to reside there, the same respect was shown 
to me, and those with me, by the whole town; chiefs and people together 
did what they could to show their attachment. When a public meeting 
was held to receive us formally, and to give us a residence among them, 
one of the chiefs remarked: ''AH other people in the world have said that 
the Egbas shall be destroyed: Englishmen alone h »ve said that thc Egbas 
shall live," (referring to the destruction ot their country by slave wars, 
and the deliverance of ilieir people by the cruisers;) "therefore, whatever 
the English teach us to do, we will do." 

It may be thought by some that kidnapping and die slave trade would 
cease among this people at once, and that we ought naturally to expect 
this result. Such, indeed, were my own expectations on my first visit 
to them; but I have since lived among them long enough to see that my 
expectations were unnatural, and also to know that the slave trade there — 
the result of moral depravity — is contiimed as a means, as it is, in point 
of fact, the only means, of obtaining thatsupply of European merchandise 
which has been made necessary to the people's Avelfare. It is unnatural 
to suppose that the slave trade will be given up by the Africans ivhile 
there is a demand for slaves, and wI.Me, at the same time, it remains the 
only channel by which their Avants can be supplied. We ought to con- 
sider how difficult it is to remove a moral evil of such magnitude, and so 
entirely interwoven with the habits and necessities of a people as the 
slave trade is in Africa. To remove moral evils in our own country', witli 
every means at command, is f. und to be a sIoav work ; and how much 
more so must it be in a heathen country, where there is no religion to 
second it. I have been present when a law has been passed in a pubUc 
assembly of chiefs and people in Abbeokuta, convened for the purpose, 
to prohibit all slave wars. This law was passed with acclamations; and, 
within a very short time afterwards, the law was violated, because the 
executive was too weak to compel compliance with it. Much, however, 
is gained when a public voice gives utterance to feelings opposed to a sys- 
tem like the slave-trade wars. 

When the chief of the country is told he should compel his people to 
give over the slave Avars, he replies: " It is impossible Avhile Lagos exists 
as a slave mart, and is able to send presents to the evil-disposed chiefs of 
my OAvn toAvn, to incite them, and to strengtlien them to perform evil 
deeds; and Avhile, also, Lagos is able to send presents to neighboring 
tribes to make Avar upon us." — (See note b.) When pressed to give o\'er 
the trade in slaves the common reply of chiefs and people is: " White men 
\vi\\ only sell their goods for slaves; if Avhite men AA'ould take our cotton, 
indigo, or anything else Ave liaA'e, we Avould gladly trade Avith these things 
instead of slaA-es." 

I visited the farm of the chief Ogubonna, near Abbeokuta, and, on 
looking oA'er it, I observed a plot of ground that appeared to have been 
recently planted, but Avidi Avhat did not appear. On asking the chief 
what he had planted there I obtained this reply: " Ginger; by which I 
intend to prove if Avhile men will buy ginger instead of slaves." On 
another occasion I asked the chief Laguba (he is in the place of a king, 
without the title) Avhat sum of money Avas annually expended in the 
purchase of tobacco from the slave traders. He replied.: " I am unable to 
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calculate the amovmt," >• 1 asked again: " What would you do if English- 
meu were to send you a person to teach your people to cultivate tobacco?" 
lie re])lied he would not sell slaves to purchase it. He seemed ntoved 
by my last question, as if a new and bright prospect had been unlolded 
to hini; but another thought quickly followed, which seemed to cloud the 
opening view, and to which he thus gave utterance: " If Englishmen 
would do so, do not let it be known, for ilie people on the seacoast will 
use every means to prevent his entrance into the country." The hope 
thus raised he did not permit to pass away without an effort to obtain the 
desired blessing; for;, in a letter which he addressed to the Queen of 
England, he made it one of his requests tliat her Majesty would send him 
a person to teach his people to cultivate sugar, tobacco, ttc. 

It is obvious, I think, that in .obtaining a position in Abbeokuta we 
obtain a position in the heart of the slave trade; and in the good will of 
the people, which we undoubtedly have, we possess the means of extend- 
ing civilization and Christianity, to tiie destruction of the slave trade, as 
well as of all other evils that have aliiicled Africa. I think it is not less 
obvious that the first link in the chain of providential events (as far as we 
are concerned in ii) that has brouglit this about was the liberation of the 
people of the Egba country by the British squadron. Had this link been 
wanting I cannot see how the succeeding events could have taken j)Iace. 
I conceive, also, that to be in a position to obtain moral influence in Africa 
cannot be'too highly valued; and this, it nuist be remembered, has been 
obtained in one part through the e.x'ertions of the cruisers, and God v.-ork- 
ing provideiitially with them. And who can say that v/hat has taken 
place in one part of Africa shall not, by a similar instrumentality, take 
place in many others ? It is only for England to contiime her work of 
justice and mercy to see her efforts crowned by the most complete success. 

I should not omit noticing one act of service rendered us by the cruisers. 
The establishment ol an English factory at Badagry , (see note c) — the form- 
ation of which was assisted by some of the first of the liberated Africans 
who returned to their country — was a source of great annoyance to the slave 
traders; and on one occasion the Europeans in Badagry were desired to 
leave tiie place, as the slave traders would not come because Englishmen 
were there. Knowing that some of tiie chiefs of Badagry were negotiating 
with some Brazilian slave inercliants to come there, we were advised by 
others to obtain help from the cruisers. This we were obliged to do; and 
the assistance that we required was most j)romptly rendered, and our 
dwelling there rendered secure'. Had the Brazilians obtained a footing in 
Badagry, which they would have done had not the cruisers iiiterfered for 
our piotection, we should have been obliged to abandon the place, and 
the only place open to us for access to the inlojior would have been 
•closed. 

3. As an offset to what the cruisers have done, it is declared that they 
do as mucli evil as good by increasing the horrors of the middle passage. 
This vit w of the case, were it true, appears to me to be a very contracted 
one, and would be equally applicable to every eflort used to suppress vice 
by punishing it. How many innocent persons Iiave suffered on the 
galloxi^s! and liow nrauy have suffered transportation and imprisonment! 
But would any one infer that, because such events have taken place, no 
penal efforts should be made to suppress vice? But it is a historical fact 
iJ.i£,'.t the horrors of the middle passage existed when every nation legalized 
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the slave trade. Tlie slaves were then, according to the testimony of 
Talconbridgo, wedged in" in the slave ships "so that they had not as 
ranch room as a man in his cotfin." We have, also, accounts of living 
slaves luwing been thrown overboard; not in the excitement of a chase, 
but more savagely — under a prctmcc that they had not water enough for 
the consumption of tlie whole, but realty to obtain the price at which they 
were hmircd. Knowing, therefore, that the horrors of the middle passage 
existed befon) a single cruiser was sent to prevent the slave trade, it is 
most unjust to charge the preventive system with themj indeed, the hor- 
rors of the middle passage are bnt a part of the cruel system of trading in 
human beings, although they may be occasionally increased by the pre- 
ventive system. 

One instance of horror, given in evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons, and related at an anti-slavery meeting, as an instance 
of one of the results of the preventive system, was to this eiiect: That 
2,0U0 slaves were massacred in Lagos because the dealers were unable to 
shi}) them. This, if trne, would be the strongest proof of the effective- 
ness of the cruisers. The slave traders who were thus obliged to destroy 
their victims v/onld surely not purchase any more, knowing that tliey 
would be unable to ship them. But I have the strongest reasons for 
tliinking that the whole story is a mistake, originating in a rebellion that 
took place in Lagos at about the same time that it is said the massacre of 
slaves was perpetrated. In this war two chiefs fought with each other for 
nearly three weeks; and it is said that 10,000 persons, slaves and free- 
men, fell in the conllict, and that after the conflict a large number of the 
prisoners taken by the conquering chief were slain. Living, as we did,, 
near Lagos, and hearing all the news of that town, it could not have es- 
caped our knowledge had 2,000 slaves been destroyed Ijccanse they could 
not be shipped. Sucli a tale wo never heard, and I therefore doubt its 
correctness. 

The advocates for the removal of the cruisers profess to have a bettor 
scheme in view for the suppression of the slave trade. Would it not be 
heiter for them lo leave the cruisers to pursue their allotted task, until, at 
least, the value of the new scheme be tested ? 

But some think the slave trade would die a natural death if left to pur- 
sue its detestable course umnolested. This is a theory for the suppres- 
sion of crime, as novel as it is unjust and unchri.'stian. Would those v/ho 
think the slave trade is to be suppressed by permitting it to be carried on 
without a check like to have the principle tested in England first? Would 
they like to try if robi)ery in England can be suppressed by pemiitnng it; 
expecting to see the niarket so glutted with stolen goods that thieves 
would become honest men because unable to sell the produce of their 
robbery ? The cases are pandlel: slaves are stolen men; the sale of slaves 
or the slave trade, is a trade in stolen men; a glut in the slave market 
would be a glut in stolen men. And what is the difference between rob- 
bery being legalized in England and the slave trade being legalized wher- 
ever it can be pursued ? and the diflereiice between suppressing robbery 
in England, by periniltingit, until stolen goods shall become so abundant 
as to produce a glut in the Uiarket, and su[tpres.sing the slave trade by per- 
mitting it to go on unrestraiiUid until the markes shall be overstocked with 
slaves? The only difl'orence is, one is trie robbery of mere goods, au'i 
the other is the robbeiy of mankind, whom God has made free. 
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Those who wish to see the cruisers -withdrawn are desirous, d;uibtless, 
to see fiiir and legitimate traffic iulrodnced into Africa; but it must be re- 
membered that the African slave trade is that sort of trade which, from 
its nature, must destroy all fair trade. It is supposed that when tl)e re- 
strictions up(m the slave trade are removed, the jealousy and animosity 
shown by the slave trader towards the English trader will cease, and fair 
trade will be able to introduce itself into haunts of the slave trade, and 
destroy it by the superior influence of honest over dishonest traffic. But 
when this thought is entertained, it Is forgotten that the means by which 
fair trade is carried on are destroyed by the slave trade. The fair trader, 
we might supjwse, obtains a footing at f^agos; he there dwells without 
molestation from the Brazilian or native slave dealer, and seeks to dispose 
of his merchandise for the produce of African soil. We can fu)thor 
imagine that some peaceful negroes, desirous of earning their subsistence 
honestly, cultivate their ground in the hope of selling its produce to the 
fair trader. In the mean time, however, the price offered by the slave 
merchant for slaves has influenced other negroes, who are only desirous 
to make haste to be rich, and care not by what means they obtain wealth. 
These go to the farms, because there the people are S'*attered and few, and 
when their opportunity conies they full upon the farmers and make theni 
their prey. Herein the life of their traffic is destroyed, and that without 
remedy. The honorable merchant dwells in the same town, and in peace 
with the slave merchant; but what is the advantage of it, when he is un- 
able to protect the honest farmer's life and liberty while pursuing his 
peaceful avocations? 1 need not bring fortli proofs of this, for it is but 
the natural result of the slave trade; but I will relate one event that took 
place in Abbeokuta to illustrate what I say: 

The chiefs and people of Abbeokuta passed a law to prohibit kidnap- 
ping, under the most solemn sanction of their most driiaded god. One fif 
tliem, however, under the influence and in the pay of the chief of Lagos, 
dissented, and in about three weeks afterwards he carried war into a 
neighboring and peaceful country; then followed n!taliation. A party of 
the aggrieved people suddenly attacked the farms of the people of Abbeo- 
kuta, and made slaves of many of the farmers; and those who escaped 
were obliged to abandon tlieir farms and the produce they hoped to raise 
on them. Tlie well-meaning chiefs of Abbeokuta were obliged to look 
upon this in silence; they had not sufficient moral or physical courage to 
overcome the wrath of Lagos. 

If the slave trade be permitted to have free course, v.diat an impulse will 
be given to transactions base as this ! an^i how thojougldy will the desire, 
HOW awakening in Afrif"a, to he free from this vile traffic, be crushed ! and 
how vain will it be then to think of lawful trade ! Will men endanger 
their lives by cultivating the soil? Will they seek the palm nut in the 
woods when they knov\'^ a price is set upon their heads? The peaceful 
and industrious are those who suffer most !)y this vile trade, those whom we 
could hope would exercise a wholsonie influpnce upon lha habits of their 
weaker and misled country people; and in the destruction of these there is 
the destruction of all fair trade. I may here remaric, that those who wish 
for the witiulrawing of the s(piadron had no personal experience of the 
dangers attending a residence in the midst of the slave trade. They do 
not contemplate "that the witlidrawiiig of the cruisers would (unless God 
himself interpose, which we have no right to expect when the means 
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he has appointed for tlie suppression of evils like these are withheld) in- 
volve iu it the destruction of all elforts to civilize and christianize Africa. 
To show that this is no idle fear, X \viir relate what has taken place to 
people in our employ while engaged in their lawful business: 

A man named Lewis, employed by us as a messenger and carrier be- 
tween Radagry and Abbeokuta, on his return to Badagry, was attacked 
by an armed band of kidiiappers. Some of those travelling with him 
were killed, and some made slaves; but he and one or two more escaped, 
with the loss of their property. Another individual in my employ sent 
by me to Badagry was, with the party with whom he was travelling, at- 
tacked. Two women weie mortally wounded; but the travellers resisted, 
and drove away their assailants. A man sent to me in Abbeokuta, on 
his return was kidnapped. Some women who were occasionally em- 
))loyed by us, and who sometimes lodged in my house in Abbeokuta, 
v/ere kidnapped on one of their returij journeys. Our messenger, Lewis, 
iu company with another man, while bringing letters to me, was pursued 
and fired at: they escaped. The same party the day before attacked a 
party of, I believe, five. One of those who escaped of these five was 
fallen in with by our messenger, weak and wounded, and was assisted 
by him on his way. Soon afterwards I had occasion to travel the same 
road, and providentially arrived safely. But a party of twenty that fol- 
lowed a day or two afterwards were attacked, and half of their number 
never reached home. On my return journey, kid napjxirs were lurking 
about for us; but the strength of the party — about six hundred persons — 
prevented an attack. These attacks were made to obtain slaves. They 
were natural results of the slave trade; and that, too, while the trade is 
burdened and oppressed by the preventive squadron. To what extent 
might we not expect these deeds of violence to be carried, if the check 
now put upon the slave trade were removed? The removal of the cruisers 
would be followed by such a rush to obtain slaves, that a price would be 
set upon every man's head, and no human being would be safe. The 
personal dangers of those engaged in ujissionary work would not be only 
those common dangers which beset all alike — sucli as I have related — 
and increased by tiie additional i rtpctus given to the slave trade, but 
Avonld involve the additional danger accruing to us from being left to 
stem the current of iniquity alone. Our danger, I must repeat, would 
not be the common danger that every one must expect from living in a 
country given up to rnai: but it would be a danger resnlting from the 
opposition that, ujx)n principle, we naist make to the vile schemes of the 
white slave-trader. And could we expect to find mercy in the hands 
of those whose trade is crime — whose only check would be what they 
mightnieet from us — when,t00j0urown country has confessed her inability 
to stem the torrent of their iniquity? The more successful we might be 
amongst the natives, the more surely we should excite the opposition of 
the slave-trader, because we should thereby be successful in our opposi- 
tion to his traffic; and no effort would be spared by him to remove the 
objects of his hatred. Noiu, the slave-trader fears to give the cruisers a 
just cause for invading his mart. He knows that they wait for such a 
cause, and would be but too glad to avail themselves of it. 

Another consideration forces itself upon us, and it is one of no mean 
importance to England, inasnmch as the moral condition of British subjects 
is of paramount importance to her. It is, How are British subjects to be 
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prevented from engaging in the slave trade if the cruisers be rentoved? 
L>irecl participation in the slave trade by English sailors and merchants 
has been prevented by the squadron, and much demoralization to them 
thereby prevented; but what check would remain to hinder the evil- 
disposed of our countrymen joining heart and hand in this traffic, if the 
cvuisers v.'ere removed? One or two cruisers \vould be sent, it may be, 
to watch over British interests in the African seas; but what could they 
do to prevent British participation in so extensively diffused an evil? 

There is another consideration that should not be forgotten. The 
British West Indies have been much injured by admitting the produce of 
slave labor into our markets. How much more would they be injured — 
indeed, would it not be attended by their complete ruin — if the present 
hindrance to the slave trade were removed, by which the slave is of ne- 
cessity so much dearer, and the produce of his labor by natural conse- 
quences, likewise? If the slave trade were free, some might hope, under 
the plea of purchasing slaves in Africa in order to liberate them in the 
West Indies, to partake in the general spoil; but it cannot be credited that 
the honest and humane feelings of England are so far paralyzed as to 
permit so foul a blot to be upon her fair name. England may be de- 
ceived, may be mistaken, for a time; Inut when the time that discovers 
the mistake comes, reaction, with just indignation, will fillow. 

It is not only England's duty to suppress the slave trade, but her best 
interest likewise. The civilization of Africa, which has been prevented 
by the slave trade, would cause millions of hmnan beings to become con- 
sumers of English merchandise. The disposilitin so often manifested by 
the negro — his fondness for tawdry finery — needs but to receive a bias 
from the example of civilized men, to become a taste for the conveniences 
and elegancies of civilized life. 1 have seen this exemplified in my inter- 
course with them. 

The chief of Abbeokuta, who has shown the greatest fondness for 
finery, is the man who has first attempted to imitate our mode of build- 
ing houses; the first to have door- ways to admit of men walking 
through them erect; the first to have windows for light and air; the 
first to floor his rooms with boards; and the first to covet glass win- 
dows and paint for his house. His love of finery is here seen expending 
itself upon objects of real utility and comfln-t. This desire for articles of 
utility is not confined to a man or a class of men. 'I"ie native carpenter, 
seeing the superior tools used by the Sierra Leone carpenters, seeks to ob- 
tain tiiem; the man long accustomed to see planks split from the log of tim- 
ber, desires to acquire the art of sawing timber; tiie nian accustomed to 
have a door rudely made of wood, desires to have one neatly jait to- 
gether and planed; a bag formerly served to put clothes in — now, boxes are 
desired. In these things the negro's disposition to be fine above liis 
neighbor puts itself forth in the most desirable objects. Thus we c;tu 
discern how Africa may become a market for English tnerchandise. 

The belief that so universally prevails that the negroes are too indolent 
to exert themselves fer their own good, is one of the errors arising ont of 
the slave trade. Then* markets are supplied with all the necessaries of 
life in abundance. They carry on a very extensive internatiotuil trade, 
and at a great risk of losing liberty or life in it. The instances already 
mentioned, showing the danger of travelling in Africa, prove tiiis. These 
tilings will surely show that tliey are not so indolent as people are led to 
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believe. What bettor proof can be rendered of iiulustrious babits than 
market always stocked with the necessaries of lifii? 

Wbcn a country like this is torn asunder by slave wars, and when 
people like tliese are dragged into slavery, it is clearly a loss to the com- 
mon welfare of mankind. Had tbey but liberty, were tbey but free from 
the slave trade, tbey would raise the produce of the soil for our country, 
and take our manufactures in return; but their eflbrts to raise the produce 
of the soil being constantly thwarted by the slave trade wars, and con- 
tracted for want of a more extensive market, it is indeed a wonder that tljey 
arc not a heart broken, dejected people, subsisting upon the barest neces- 
saries of life. 

How much, too, are the interests of mankind wronged, when, to make 
one slave, two j)orsons are destroyed. One slave thus becomes tiie com- 
pensation for what would be, but for the slave trade, three human beings, 
producers for the good of others, and consumers, for their own comfbrt 
and welfare, of the produce of other countries. — (See note d.) 

Therefore, I conceive that England, influenced by every motive that 
should govern the actions of an enlightened nation, should, continue — 
nay, redouble — her eflorts to suppress the slave trade; influenced by mo- 
tives of justice to undo the evils in which she has participated; by motives 
of humanity, to relieve asuflcring portion of mankind from the bondage of 
a cruel system; by motives of self interest, our own honest trade being in- 
jured by the basest monopoly that ever existed; and by love to God, whose 
laws are constantly broken, throuifh this nefarious trade. 

H. TOWNSEND. 

P. S.— I am aware that other considerations might be adduced to show 
how unadvisable it would be to withdraw the cruisers. 1 have, however, 
only brought fi^rward those which have presented themselves to me in con- 
nexion with the morality of the question, and such as have forced tlienr- 
selves upon me in. a personal experience of the working of the slave trade in 
Africa. 



NOTES. 

(a.) Abbcoknta, in latitude 7° 8" north , is a town of not fewer than 50,000 
inhabitants, about 50 geogrr>phical miles from the sea, and CjG from Bada- 
gry. It is calculated tliat 3,000 liberated Africans from Sierra Leone have 
proceeded thitlier. Churches and schools have been built, which are in 
charge of three clergymen of the Church of England; of whom, one is the 
writer of this letter, (now at home,) and another is the Rev. S. Crowther, 
a native of the Yomba coimtry. When a boy he was taken to the coast 
as a slave, and shipped in a slave vessel, which was seized by her Majes- 
ty's ship "Myrmidon," Captain (now Sir Henry) Leeke, and carried to 
Sierra liCone, where he was educated by the Church Missionary Society. 
Ho was subsociuently brought to Enghnid, and ordained by the bishop of 
London. Soon iifier his return to Africa he was sent to Abbeokuta, where 
he. bad the liojipiness to discover bis mother and two sisters, a brother, 
and other relations, after an absence of about 25 years. 

" 11. D. TROTTER. 
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(b.) Lagos, in the Bight of Benin, is the town on the coast wliich is 
nearest to Abb.eokuta, being about 50 miles distant. It was liere where the 
fml party of hberated Africans loiided from Sierra Leone. They met with 
great opposition from the slave dealers, and were robbed of tlie whole of 
tbeir property in Lagos, and on their way to Abbeokula, by the Lagos 
people. 

TROTTER. 

(c.) Badagry, a town on the coast, a few leagnes to tlie westward of 
Lagos, and about oG geograpliical miles from Abbeokuta. Most of the lib- 
erated Africans from Sierra Leone landed there on their way to Abbeokuta. 
Clappeiton and Lander landed here, and subsequently the two Landers, 
on their several journeys into the interior. 

TROTTER. 

(d.) On this point Mr. Townsend was asked for further particulars. In 
his reply be slated : 1 obtained my inforniation respecting the loss to Africa 
of three individuals to every slave employed in America, from Sir T. F. 
Bnxion's work, 'The African Slave Trade and its Remedy.' He states, 
p. 200. that out of ten stolen in Africa, three onlj'^ beco?ue available for 
labor in America after 12 months' residence there. I have no doubt that 
this result is correct; but to be within the mark, I say one in three." 

Sir T. Buxton arrived at this conclusion from calculating the mortality 
consecpient on the seizure in the interior; march to the coast; deieution 
there; middle passage; loss after captnre; loss after landing, and in season- 
ing. 

Mr. Townsend then proceeds: "There are collateral evils and h-sssos that 
it is (liliifult ?o estimate; for instance, polygamy has been enoriiionsly in- 
crea$;ed by tlie slave trade, and with it the births of children have enor- 
mously decreased. That polygamy has increased needs not further j)roof 
than a reference to the well-known fact, that a large proportion of the slaves 
imported into America are male.s; a large disproj)ortion of the sexes must, 
therefore, exist in Africa. Two instances of the results of polygamy I am 
enabled to give. It was said that Sodeke had 600 Avives and 201) chil- 
dren; thus, 200 children are to represent, in the next generation, these 
COO wives of Sodeke. Snglura, the present chief, had, it was said, 50 
wives, and J. could not saii.>factorily ascertain that he had as many as 10 
children; indeed, I knew but one, and that one died; I heard of another, 
and that died also. 

I endeavored to ascertain Avhat births there were among the people gen- 
erally in proportion to the number of wives, and I came to the cnnr.lnsion 
that tliere could not bo a child to every adult person in Abbeokuta. A. 
large number of women had no children, a i;irge number but one or two, 
and a large number had lost all their children by death. One woman 
came to me for medicine for her infant, her sixth child, the only one alive, 
and this one not at all likely to live, from ganornl meukncs^. To show 
tlie comparative number of children in Sierra Leone and Abbeni{uia re- 
spectively, I can only refer to one instance; but it was generally remarked 
by the natives that the Sierra Lenne people had many children. Mr. 
Cruwlliev had two sisters by the same ntoiluir — one no;uly his own age, 
and the other nuich younger; these have two children eaoli, while .Mr. 
Cruv\'ther has six. 1 think the same general result would be obtained could 
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I get correct information of a larger number of ir^stances. Tiie cause of 
all this, I have no hesitation ia saying, is the slave trade j for among its 
results may be mentioned polygamy, greatly increased sufferings, priva- 
tions, alanns, anxieties, labor, and oilier evils. These surely are'enough. 
to affect the increase of the population of any country." 



I. 

Sailhig directions alotig the coast of Liberia, extracted from, the direc- 
tions of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiral'y, 1849 

169. From Manna Point the coast runs nearly in a straight line SE. 
|- E., for about fit) miles to the enlran';e of the river Gallinas ; and, 
though low and sandy, it is free from shoals and steep-to, with very rriga- 
lar soundings from the offing. 

The action of the surf from without, and of the current of the rivers 
Gallinas and Solyman from within, has had the effect of throwing up a 
thin barrier of sand, five or six miles in length, and of thus forming be- 
tween it and the shore a long narrow lagoon, with several low sandy 
islands, now covered with trees. 

One or two shifting openings in this barrier allow the cscapu of the 
river water; and through them are the only chaimels by v/hich boats can 
communicate with the lagoon and the shore. 

The principal entrance at present is at the western elbow of Kama- 
sou n island, from whence a narrow channel will be found through the 
sin-f round either its north or south point, as may be seen in the plan. 
The soundings from the oiling are regular, and vessels may anchor at a 
mile outside the above island in seven fatlioms. 

Gallinas was long notorious as a slave riiarket, and the former estab- 
lishments lor that purpose still exist on. the south point of the river, as 
well as on Taro island, which lies close to its ent|ance. 

The Soil/man has the a.j)pcaranc.e of a considerable river; but at the 
period of the survey it was inaccessible, except through the narrow open- 
ing into the lagoon already mentioned. A small wooded island stands 
conspicuonsly in ils mouth. 

Six miles to the southeast of the Solyman, we come to the entrance of 
the small river Manna, which, though nearly closed by sand pits from 
both sides, aflbrds access to boats. 

In nearly the sauje direction, and 4^ miles further, is jNIanna Point, 
low and rocky, with many scattered rocks both above and under water 
out to a ttiivd of a mile from the shore. 

I TO. Eight miles south of Manna Point is Cape Mount — the coast be- 
twcfMi thtnt fornn'ng a bay about two miles in depth, into which flow the 
Sugury and Cape I\lount rivers. These streams have their entrances al- 
most closed up by long narrow strips of sand, similar to that fronting the 
Gallinas and Solyman, and, like them, are at times open to boats. On the 
shores of this bay, the colored American settlers from Liberia have estab- 
lished several small factories, principally fir the trade in cam-wood. 

ill. Tlie Ijcadland of Cape Mount coissists of several hills, which rise 
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to the height of 1 ,060 feet above the sea, ami which at a distance have 
the appearance of a large island. The western point of the cape is in 
latitude 6° 41' 25" N., and longitude 11° 23' 15" W.; and the base of 
the mount, from thence for three miles to the southeastward, is formed by 
a succession of rocky points and small sandy bays. There the coast 
agani sinks into a low continuous beach of light brown sand; one uni- 
versal forest prevailing over tlie entire face of the country up to the 
summit of the cape, and extending without intermission to Cape Mesur- 
ado. 

About half way between tliese capes there is a considerable stream, with 
the quaint name of Hiilf Cape Mount river; but in the dry season it is 
quite closed, by a bank of sand across its mouth. Eight \ni\es further, 
an insignificant stream is dignified with the name of the Po; and, within 
four miles of Cape Mosuradn, there is a wide fine river which is called after 
St. Paul. Half way between tliem there are a few scattered rocks, which 
extend out a quarter of a mile from the beach. From the south point of 
the St. Paul, a dry sandy spit siioots out to the northwest; and from 
thence a shallow bar curves inwards towards the nortlicrn sliore, leaving 
a narrow channel for boats, with seven feet in it at low water. On the 
banks of the river and along the shore there are several native villages 
and some American factories, as well as a large settlement at Cald- 
well. 

172. At full and change on this part of the coast, it is high water at 
4h. 45m., and the rise of the tide is three feet. 

173. Three miles to the southward of the St. Paul, the river Mesurado 
issues from behind the cape of the same name. Its entrance is rendered 
uncertain both in depth and direction; for the sand banks yield alternately 
to the western swell and to the heavy freshes produced by the periodic 
lains, breaking through sometimes close to the foot of the cape and some- 
times half a mile to tiie northward, but generally leaving from three to 
nine feet on the bar. Stockton creek aflbrds a back conmmnication for 
boats between these two rivers, the banks of which, and the island they 
include, contain several thriving villages of American settlers; but the 
principal establishment is the town of Monrovia, which stands on the 
southern side of the Mesurado, inmiediately under the moxmt; and 
which, making a fair allowance for the reverses that occur in all young 
colonies, seems to oiler a successful issue to the benevolent experiment 
of the Colonization Society in behalf of the colored population of the 
United States. 

174. On full and change days of the moon it is high water at six 
o'clock, and the rise of tide is 3 feet 0 inches. 

175. The rs W. point of the peninsula of Mesurado is in latitude G*^ 19' 
30" N., and longitude 10° 49' 30" W. It stands high in comparison with 
the adjacent land: and on its summit, which is 210 feet above the sea, a 
light-house has been erected, exhibiting a revolving light of a red color. 
It stands in 0° 19' 15" N., and longitude 10° 49' 25" \V. 

Wood and water can be procured here; but it is necessary to obtain the 
sanction of the authorities before sending Kroomen for the former, in 
order to avoid any trespass. The iEtna's boats watered in the river, 
about two miles up, filling their casks from the stream. Fresh ineai, 
vegetables, and sundry small stores arc occasionally to be had from the 
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settlers at the town. T!ie cape is composed of rocks covered with vegeta- 
tion, and is steep- to; but the soundings are regular, and the bottom a 
fine light-brown sand. 

The usual anchorage for large vessels is in seven fathoms, with the 
cape S. by W. ^ \V., light-house S. W., and the middle of the town 
SE. ^ S. 

176. From Cape Mesurado to the SE. the coast line is formed by a 
sandy beach, and the whole country is covered with forest. At nine 
miles to the southeastward from the cape we come to a low point, round 
which a few rocks he scattered, and close within the point there is a little 
rising ground. From thence to the Junk river the same low coast con- 
tinues, with some back water between the trees and the beach, forming 
long, narrow lakes, with a few shallow outlets to the sea, and into, which 
several rivulets appear to drain the M^aters of the adjacent country. Two 
hillocks lie behind the largest of those lagoons, named the Crown and 
the Cock's Comb. Ten niiles SSE. E. of the latter, and mile from 
the shore, there lies a rocky patcli, called the flaopers; it is of an in eguUu" 
form, about a mile in length, and the least depth of water on it is 2^ and 
3 fathoms. About a mile and a half further to the SE. there is another, 
but very small, three-falhoms patch, from which Marshall Point bears 
KNE. f| E. mile, and Bassa Point SE. The ground immediately round 
it is coarse, and in some places foul; but inside of it the bottom shoals 
gradually up to four fathoms at the steep edge of the bar which fronts the 
l.ittle Bassa and .Tunk rivers. To avoid these patches, as well as the 
Hoopers, vessels passing along shore should not come witlun the ten 
fathoms line. 

177. From Marshall Point a tongue of sand, partly dry and partly 
covered with violent breakers, stretches three-quarters of a mile to the 
southward; and close roriiid the edge of these breakers the entrance to 
Junk river crosses the liar. On the bar there are only four feet at iow 
water, and the channel is very narrow, but inside it deepens to l{r and 
2 fathoms by steering towards the eastern shore round the hook at the ex- 
treme end of the tongue. 

Marshall, one of the Liberian settlements, stands on the west side of 
the river about a mile from the bar; and abreast of it there are three and 
three and a half fathoms. 

The mouth of the Little Bassa river is a mile SSE. of Marshall Point, 
but it is so effectually blocked np by the prolongation of the sandy tongue 
from that point, which is forced into it by the action of the stnf, that it is 
inaccessible even to boats: vessels may anchor ofl' either of those rivers 
iji seven or eight fathoms on a clear bottom of sand and mud. 

Bassa Point is a little rocky cliif thickly wooded, with sandy bays on 
either side. Inland from it ten miles, and bearing ENE. | E'., theni is a re- 
niarkahle hill called the Saddle, which rises 1,070 feet above the sea, and 
appears to be the western extremity of a range of high land extending 
twenty-four miles in a SE. direction to Mount St. John. Nine miles to 
the SE. of Bas^a Point we come to Middle Bassa, where there is another 
Liberian factory; and two miles farther to Long Keef Point, so named 
from a barrier of rocks which stretches along shore nearly four miles, 
and to seaward three cable's lengths. The ground in the vicinity is all 
foul; and about S. by \V. J- \V., two niiles from the point; in the stream 
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of ten fathoms^ there is a sunken rock willi only four and a quarter 
fatlioms. 

Detween Bassa Point and Long Reef Point there arc some pent up 
waters and lagoons at the back of the beach, and about one and a half 
mile from the former point there is a small red and white cliO", which 
renders the spot remarkable. 

178. A slighUy inflected coast, wooded throughout, but apparenilv 
populous, reaches from Long Reef Point to Grand Bassa Point in eleven 
miles. Two miles and a half short of the latter a considerable river, the 
St. John, and two smaller streams, the Mechlin and Benson, discharge 
themselves through one opening into the sea. The American colonists of 
Liberia have two small settlements here, Edina to the eastward of the 
opening, and Grand Bassa on the opposite bank. As usual with almost 
all the rivers on this coast, tlie entran'ce is blocked up by f; very shallow 
bar, the least dangerous passage over which is close to the sandy shoulders 
of Macdowell Point. Inside, the water deepens to two and three fatiioms 
abreast of each of the settlements. About a mile outside, or W. by S. of 
tlie opening, there is good anchorage in six or seven fatlioms black 
mud; but further to the westward there are several patches of foul ground, 
and one dangerous reef, the Niobe, on which the sea breaks furiou.sly. 
Its outer edge is a mile olf shore, and bears NW. by VV. h W. from tlie 
southern houses of Grand Bassa settlement, so that vessels standing in 
should not bring them to the southward of ESE. | E. 

To the .southward of Macdowell Point the sliorc recedes a little, form- 
ing Waterhouse bay, which is full of detached rocks and reefs. The 
northernmost of them (the Snapper) lies half a mile from Waterhouse 
Point, and always breaks. 

From Grand Bassa Point the Dhouat ridge of roclcs projects a quarter 
of a mile to the northwest; and at the same distance Rirther out, a sunk 
reef, called the Yellow Will, assists in repelling the sea frojn the little 
nook called Bassa Cove. The Bissaw river runs into this cove^ but it is 
an insignificant stream, and inaccessible to boats. 

179. It is high water here at full and change at 51i. 50m., and riiies 
four feet. 

180. About five miles SSE. ^ E. from Grand Bassa Point we come to To- 
bocannee, a large native village, the coast in the interval being thickly 
wooded, and bounded by a waving line of small rocky points and sandy 
bays. Nearly a mile beyond the village the land assumes' the shape of a low, 
angular point, with a projecting reef, which ends in a detached block of 
stone a few feet above water, called the ■Tobocannce Rock; and furllier 
out, about a mile west by south from the point, there is a bunkon rock, on 
which the sea constantly breaks. 

Continuing to the southeastward the coast is in general rocky, with 
some sandy bays between the points; and these are fronted by numerous 
reefs, which extend off in some places half a mile from thii shore, but 
leaving a boat channel within them. Tliese reefs reach seven miles along 
the coast, as far as Trade Town; but their continuity is broken at Yoniig 
Sestors — a place with which trading vessels sometimes communicate; and 
the same opening admits boats to pass inside of tlie reefs to New Scss 
river, the mouth of which is always acce=sible to cances. 

181. Trade Town is large and jiopulous; it lies on the western bank 
of a small river about four miles from Youag Scstcrs, and has both an 
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American and an English fiicton\ SSE. from tliat place nearly two 
miles, and about a mile from the "shore, there is a single detached rock 
on which the sea always breaks. 

Little Culloh river is small, but accessible to boats, and fresh water 
may be obtained there from both wells and springs; and at the town there 
is a good landing under the shelter of a rocky point. Three quarters of 
a mile SSE. of tlie town and a longcable from the shore there is a sunken 
rock; and further on, in nearly the same direction, but more than half a 
mile oft" shore, there are two other rocks, with an inner channel of three 
fathtims. The coast behind these rocks, about Monkey Peak, rises in 
rocky clifls to forty and sixty feet above the sea, with large irregular blocks 
of granite on the beach, over which the sea breaks heavily. 

1S2. The entrance of Grand Culloh river is closed by rocks and sands; 
and from thence the shore becomes low and ujidulating, with a coast-line 
formed by numerous rocky points and sandy bay.s; off which, at distances 
varying from an eighth to a quarter of a mile, many detached rocks Avill 
be found, but with a passage for boats inside of them. Off" Errick, close to 
the north westv.'-ard of Grand Culloh, there is a iarge black rock from 
which a reef runs off to the shore. 

lvS3, The river Tembo is a small stream half a mile to the northward 
of Tembo Point, and is only at times accessible to boats. There is a 
small British Iradibg factory at Tembo ; and the place is easily recognised 
by Tobacco Mount, a conical hill SSO feet high. 

From Tembo to Grand Cestos the coast is low and thickly wooded, 
■with a sandy beach and some straggling rocks. The Pen and Manna, 
two small streams, lie in the above space; the former is nearly closed by 
a ledge of black rocks, but canoes can get in and out by keeping close to 
the shore on the western side of tliem; and at the mouth of the Manna 
may be seen the remains of an old factory. 

Three-quarters of a mile SSW. of the Fen there is a rocky patch, 
•which breaks; oth.ors lie to the eastward of it, and the soundings are very 
irregular for five miles between them and the Manna rocks. The latter 
lie more than a mile from the shore, and show themselves a little above 
water; but tiiere are several sunken rocks in their vicinity, on which the 
sea breaks: one bearing N, ^ \V. six-tentlis of a mile, another NE. half u 
mile, a third E. I S. six-tenths of a mile, and others more than a mile 
S. ^ lu.; but all of them may be avoided by keeping outside in the stream 
of twelve fathoms. 

184. Three miles beyond the Manna rocks- brings us to Cestos^ another 
Liberian settlement for enfranchised slaves, but where Mr. Spcnce, an 
English merchant, has long had a factory. It stands at the entrance of 
the river, on St. George ]\iint, from Avhcnce the bar curves round to the 
northern shore .with a terrific surf In the middle of the bar there is a 
patch of rocks, which divides the channel into two parts; but in neither 
of them are there more than nine feet at high water. The rainy season, 
however, produces Midi fluctuations in the spits which pniject from th»; 
patch, or from the o})po?ito points, that it is always advisable to employ a 
native to pilot the boat. After crossing the bar the water deepens to two 
and a half and three fathoms, but again shoals when past the narrows to 
one and a quarter and one fathom. 

In Cestos bay the soundings are irregular, both in depth and quality, 
but generally consist of coarse brown sand or black mud; and couvenient 
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ancliornge in fivo and a half and six fatlioms will bo innnd, with St. George 
Point SK. about three-quarters of a mile, and Cestos Point south. Wood 
and water may be easily obtained hero. 

It is high water at Fen and Cestos at five hours twenty minutes, and 
rises f )nr feet. 

OlX Cestos Point there is mucli foul ground ; a broad reef pcojecis from 
it of h.;j|f a mile in length; a single rock, with three feet on it, lies just 
outside the reef; SSVV., a long mile fiom the point;, a schooner is said to 
have struck in eleven feet, though five fathoms was the least depth the 
surveying boats could find; and Spence Hock, on which there are two 
fiithonis, and the sea, therefore, usually breaks, lies a mile and a quarter 
W. § S. from the point, and \VS \V. | fron) the factory. The reef and all 
these rocks are the more dangerous because i hey are all so steep that the lead 
can give little or no warning. Tlic i)lan shows their positions satisfac- 
torily; yet, as no marks have boon given, a stranger -should employ a pilot 
in entering the bay for the first time. A vessel j)assing along the coast 
may avoid them all by Iceeping outside of fourteen fathoms. 

IS5. From Cestos Point southeastward to Rock Cec-s foctory the coast 
forms a sandy ba5'-, but interrupted by two small rivers — the Pooah, three 
and a half nnies from the poiirt, and' the Pobanio, si.x miles. Tlie former 
is quite closed by rocks and saiid in the dry season, but during the rains 
it is entered by canoes. The Pobanio carries six feet water, and may bo 
entered close to the beach on the N\V. side, where the water is tolerably 
smooth, being tliero sheltered by a ledge oi rocks which stretches out 
from tlic, SE. point of the entrance and fonns a kind of natural breakwater. 
Outside of this ledge, and reaching all the way to Piock Cess factory, 
with a passage inside of it for boats, there is a broad reef, which termi- 
nates about a mile AVIs' \V. of the month of tlie Pobamo. And again: out- 
side of this reef there are several rocks, two of winch always show; first, 
the Pobamo Rock, Avhicli is low and black, the end of the breakwater 
ledge bearing from it Vi.^ S. one and two-tlu'rds mile, and adjacent to this 
Pobamo Rock there is a small sunken danger bearing NK. of it half a mile, 
and another NW". N . ; secondly, the White Rock, standing eight feet above 
water, and, like the otiiers which luive been described, steep-to and de- 
tached from its neighbors. 

A small river runs into the sea at Rock Cess Point, where the factory 
will be seen, a little further to the SE. ;and a mile beyond the factory, 
the New river, 'i'he intermediate bay is sprinkled with concealed rocks, 
though boats will find four and five fathoms between them; and it is 
sheliered by an extensive reef, with several black rocks which retain their 
Portuguese name— the Diaboliios. Foul ground with irregular soundings 
reach out fonnlly two miles to seaward of that reef; and though nothing 
loss than three fathoms was found, yet on the two patches where "4." 
and " 5 " are inserted in the chart the sea was seen to break. 

ISO. A mile frour the New river tlierc is another rivulet, but without a 
practicable entrance; and two nn'les further a long spit has been formed 
by the Broonce river, which is seen over it running in a parallel line to 
the coast for upwards of a mile and a lialf. hi tlio rainy season, however, 
the freshes occasionally break through the heel of the spit and convert it 
into a long, narrow island. The entrance is always open to light boats 
and canoes, though nuich obstructed by rocks and sands. 

There arc several rocks off the Brooneo, both above and tir/Jer water; 
Ex.— 7 
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the most conspicuous of them is th^Bai Yah, standing 60 feet abox'^e the 
sea, and capped with dark shrubs, at a distance of a long mile from the 
shore- To tlie northward of it there are three sunken patches of rocks, 
which generally break. To the eastward, between it and a factory be- 
longing to Mr. iSpence, there is a cluster of dry rocks, \vith a detached 
reef more to the southward, and outside of it there are four other patches. 
The first, which is dry, lies half a mile to tlic SW. ^ W.; the second bears 
SW. ^ S. miOre than a mile distant, and of some extent, but part of it 
shows above water; the third, bearing VV. SW. ^ W., and nearly a mile 
and a half off, is small, but carries only 3 feet water; and the fourth, NW". 
by N., not quite a mile, is only seen by its breakers. 

To the eastward of Spence's factory the coast forms a sudden bight, 
where there was till lately a similar trading establishment called Mur- 
ray's factory; and then, after passing the small river Coozoo, and two 
miles along a straight sandy beach, we come to the Sangwin, which is 
one of the principal streams that water this part of the coast. At first sight 
it is difficult to perceive the entrance, as a long ledge of rocks from the 
eastern point, and a high sandy spit from the northern point, seem both to 
cross over to the opposite shores; but a reference to the plan will show that 
it is possible to carry 10 feet water into the river by keeping in the best 
channel, which will be found between Wilson point on the east and the 
rocky patch a quarter of a mile to the Avestward of it. The channel is very 
narrow, and on rounding V/ilson point it deepens to five fathoms till the 
narrows are passed. 

Towards the last quarter of the ebb tide, the water at Sangwin point on 
the north side, just within the entrance, is fresh and good; and when the 
bar is smooth, it will be found a convenient place for obtaining wood and 
water. 

187. It is high water here at the full and change, a quarter past 5 
o'clock, and the springs rise about 6 feet. 

188. Close to the east of the Sangwin and just within the beach, there 
is a lagoon with three branches, which, in the rainy season, arc probably 
connected with the river. 

Baffou point lies nearly 5 miles SSE. from the mouth oi the Sangwin, 
the intermediate coast bending inwards so as te form a deep bay, into 
which two small rivers discharge themselves, close behind the point, and 
in which there is much foul ground, though the beach seems to be gene- 
rally clean. Vessels working along shore should not mako too free with 
this bay, for Baffou rock, on which there are but 12 feet, lies in the stream 
of the point, bearing from it NW. f N. 2 miles, and from Wilson point, 
at the mouth of the Sangwin, S, f E. 2| miles. The northernmost of the 
two rivers is called the Baffnee, and possesses a 6-foot, though very nar- 
row, entrance; the other is closed by a shallow sand bar from side to sid(!; 
and both rivers are connected by one of those narrow lagoons which are 
so common on this coast. Balfou point should not be approached within 
half a mile to the westward, as there is a sunken rock off its pitch ; another 
lies close to the southward of it, and irregular reefs of nearly a mile in 
length project to the northward. A fair anchorage, however, may be 
tiken in 8 fathoms in mud and sand, with the point SE. ^ S., about a 
mile distant. 

189. Prom Baffou point it is 6| miles SE. to Tassou. A low and 
thickly-wooded country lies between them, with several streams of water 
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barred np by the beach ; and many confused lieaps of rocks lie strewed 
along the shore, as well as at a short distance in the offing. 

About this part of the coast the Krou country begins, and its inhabit- 
ants, whose superior industry and docile habits, when comi)arcd with 
other African tribes, are proverbially known, seemed very numerous. 
Parties came off from every village expressing a great desire to trade, and 
displaying their little waifes, among which, it was observed that their fish- 
ing lines made from the fibres of tho palm tree were uncommonly strong 
and neat. 

Between Tassou and the next point of land issues tlie small river Too- 
bah, in front of which there is a high rocky ledge which divides the chan- 
nel; the western branch is the safest, but at low water there are not more 
in it than 3 feet. 

Off Tassou, and in the stream of 9 or 10 fathoms, there is a long range 
of rocks and dangers; three of them are above water — the Shah, the Wya, 
and the Keoba. The Shah lies 2 miles WNW. |- W. from Tassou point; 
there is deep water around it, except to the northward, in which direction 
breakers extend about 300 yards. 

The Wya bears SSE, | E, from the Shah, not quite two miles, and SW. 
by W. from Tassou Point; it is a large block of rock, with reefs of half a 
mile in length, both to the northward and southward. 

Upwards of a inile to the SE. fi-om that southern reef, and S. by W. W. 
*from Tassou Point, there is a single rock, with nine feet over it; and at 
another mile, still farther to the SE., the large dry rock called the Keoba 
shows itself. SE. one mile from the Keoba, there are breakers; and 
three miles SSE, ^ E. from it, with Boutou Point bearing W. by N., lies 
Yule rock, the last link of this chain of dangers, which extends almost 
seven miles from the Shah, in a direction nearly parallel to the coast. 

190, liittle Bootou is a large village, upwards of two miles SE. from 
Tassou Point, and four miles farther is Grand Bootou on a projecting 
point of the coast, beliind which is the moutli of the Bootou river. In 
the" space included between the line of the Keoba ?.nd Yule rocks and the 
shore, and between the two Bootous, the general depth is six, seven, and 
eight fathoms, but interspersed with many rocks, tlie particular descrip- 
tion and positions of which would be useless. The shore is likewise 
strewn with large rocks. Several small rivulets spend themselves in the 
sandy beach, and the whole coast is densely peopled. 

Grand Bootou Point is easily known by its projecting form, by its town, 
and by a hill a mile to the eastward, which, with the lofty trees that cover 
it, measures 205 feet in height. The river winds round between the foot of 
this hill, alter having run for seveml miles parallel to the shore, and is appa- 
rently a branch of the river Sinou. A few rocks hang about Grand Bootou 
Point, but fiom theuee to Sinou bay the coast, though low, has a clean 
sandy beach, and between Yule rock and Bloobarra Point there are no 
detached shoals, so that vessels may stand in with safety; but the soiuid- 
ings are irregular, witli occasional patches of rocky ground, requiring care 
in anchoring. 

191. Bloobarra Point forms the soudiern extremity of Sinou bay; it is 
composed of three small rocky points, Avith sandy bays between them. 
The North Point, at the mouth of the river, is shout 57 feet high; the 
middle point, on which there is a small English factory, is 41 feet; and 
the land rises from the south point to 60 feet. About 80 fathoms north of 
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North Point there is a dry patch of rock crilled the Aliens, leaving a clear 
passage between them and the point jnto Siuoii river; cinother open y)assage 
will be found between the Aliens and Middle Reef, and a third between 
it and North Reef, wiiich stretches nearly across to the northern shore. 
These reefs were the only dangers discovered in Sinon bay; and vessels 
may safely anchor half a mile WNW. of Bloobarra Point in eight fathoms, 
but die bottom should be previously tried, for it contains several small 
tbul patches, though generally a clean sand. 

There are three channels by which boats ma}*^ enter Sinou river — be- 
tween North Point and the Aliens, between the Aliens and a large oval 
sand bank to the eastward of them, and between that bank and Fishtown 
beach. The firs;t is the best; and by rounding North Point pretty closely, 
they may carry five or six feet over the bnr at low water. The bar is very 
narrow, and when crossed, the river suddenly deepens to three and jour 
fathoms, but shoals again quickly after hauling up round Fishtown Point, 
to the northward, where the deepest water will be fovnd close along t!ie 
Fishtown shore. Water and wood may be obtained here, 

192. It is high water at full and change, about 5 o'clock, and the 
springs rise six feet. 

103. The English factory on Bloobarra Point stands in 4" 50' 15" N. 
and 9° 2' 5" W., and the curve of 20° of west variation still seems to 
follow the line of the coast. 

The American Colonization Society have built one of their Liberian fac-- 
tories on the right bank of the river, a iiltle to the northward of Fishtown 
Point. Two miles to the southeastward of Bloobarra Point the beach is in- 
terrupted by a rocky projection, about a rnilc inland, of which a small round 
hiil v,'il.l be seen: but, widi that exception, the coast preserves its straight, 
low, and sandy character for eleven miles to Little Krou, and is accom- 
panied the whole way by a long, narrov/ lagoon, parallel to tlie shore, and 
separated from it only by a tliin barrier or strip of sand. This lagoon is 
fed by two rivers — the Bloobah and the Plassa — and a single opening 
through the barrier serves as a common outlet to the sea for both of them. 
Little Krou river commtinicates, also, with the lagoon, but, in the rainy 
season, it forces an opening for itself through the barrier; from thence the 
coast bends outwards to the rocky point of Scttra Krou. 

194. fri the eastern half of the interval we have just described, be- 
tween Bloobarra Point and Settra Krou, there are several ofl'-lying rocks, 
to which it is necessary to advert: I. The westernmost of them lies a long 
mile from the beach, Avith Mount Plassa E. by N., and a little open to the 
left of the common opening of the Plassa and Kroubah rivers, which 
bears E. f N.; it is very small, with six. fathoms close around, and gene- 
rally breaks. 2. S. by W. of the above opening, and VVNVV. of the large 
tree at Little Krou, there is a wide patch of rocks — some showing above 
water, some covered, and some only breaking, but all steep-to. 3. A mile 
further S. by W. than that patch, there is a single rocky head, which 
generally breaks; and, oven if it should not shoAv, it may be easily avoid- 
ed by keeping the Krou roc 'which shall be next described) always to 
the eastward of SE. 4. The Krou rock is a bare, irregular mass of 
stones, with five fathoms close around it, except to the eastward, whc;re it is 
comiected with other rocks and long reefs, which stretch over, in the form 
of an S, nearly to the point of Settra Krou. The outer mass bears W. by 
N. two miles from that pointj and though it is sufficiently obvious during 
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the (lay, and the breakers ffcnerally audible at night, yet vessels are rec- 
ommended after dark to keep in the stream of sixteen fathoms at least. 
5. From the S-shaped. reefs, connected with the Kron rock, other branches 
diverge to tlie NW. and NE., so as nearly to fill up the space between 
Little Kron and Settra Kron. 

At Litdc Kron there is a palm-oil factory belonging to some English 
merchants, and ships' boats may conveniently land nndcr the shelter of 
a ledge of rocks wliich projects from the point. Tiie large tree which 
marks the position of this village stands on its eastern side, and may be 
plainly seen fron:i the offnig. At Settra Kron, likewise, there is a re- 
markable tree, which may be distinguished a long way ort'; and boats 
may land there safely on the north side of the point. 

From Settra Kron, a length of three miles of beach, with long parallel 
ledges of dry rocks from the projecting points, leads ns to the vilinge and 
river of Kronbah, which in the rainy season is operi, aiitl at which cattle 
may be obtained. iSSW. of Settra Kron, two-thirds of a mile, there is a 
rock wl'.ich breaks, with seven faihoins close to it; a long mile \V. by N. 
of Neatano 1\nnt there is another breaker in ten fathoms; and in the in- 
terval between those two rocks, bat nearer to the shore, tliere are several 
dclaclied shoals, with dec]) water close alongside. 

Again: S. hy W. | \V., ftdly two and a half miles from Neatano, in 
the stieam of fourteen fathoms, a rocky patch with eight fathoms over 
it was fonnd; and a mile and a half FjSE. of this rock, in the stream 
of eleven fathoms, the natives alleged that there is another and nearly 
a wash; and thongh the boats could not find it, lior the soundings 
indicate any rise in the ground, yet, on this extraordinary coast, it is very 
possible that such a rock may exist, as most of the dangers are steep-to. 
For these numerous rocks, vessels whose business leads them inshore 
must keep a sharp look-out; biU those who are merely rnnning along the 
coast are advised not to approach it within three or four miles, nor into 
water less than twenty-five fathoms. 

From Neatano, three-quarters of a mile southeastward, lies Tooto Point, 
with a reef extending from it half a mile to the westward. From thence 
to Nanna Krou the coast is a low, sandy beach, witii many rocks in 
front; and halfway between them is the outlet of the small river Dchweh; 
with a lagoon behind the beach, about one mile and a half in length, 
which is fed by the two branches of this river. 

195. From Nonna Kron the coast bends, outward, forming King 'WiU's 
bay; and near the centre ot the bay there is a small islet abour 15 feet high, 
covered widi brushwood. The shore appears to be very populous, and 
two small English factories have been established here lor tiie coilection 
of palm oil, there being toieraljly good landing near them on eithtn- side 
of the islet, which affords some litUi; siielter. 'I'here are a few rocks two 
cable's length otf the point of King Will's Town; and, again, oU' the 
point two-thirds of a mile further eastward, but inside of these latter rocks, 
there is a narrow three fathoms chainiel. 

The western mouth of the Ooro river is three .hlJc-s and- rf<iuart.':r;to the 
southeastward of King Will's Point; tluUiiternicdi'atc(k}:;isils lOwaud :i;auly, 
with a lagoon inside of the beach; and a little further to ilie eastward 
there is a ro(;ky patch three hundred yards fn">n'i /d-iti shore:,' %\ itiWi two 
and a half fathoms channel between them, aud '«ti^>*p,-i'(!. on' i'.s- outer 
side. 
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196. A mile and a half SSW. of that patch he the Swallow Kocks;. 
consisting of two ledges, which generally break, and a four fathoms rock 
half a mile SVV. of them. From the southern ledge,, the above mentioned 
month of the Ooro bears NE. by E. j E., and in one with a hill two hun- 
dred and sixty feet in height, which stands a couple of miles inshore. 
There are ten fathoms close to the ledges, and eight fathoms within a 
cable's length of the SW. rock. 

The eastern branch of the Ooro falls into the sea three in in- 3 from the 
former branch, and the whole space between them is occupied by succes- 
sive chains of rocks which stretch out more than a mile from the beach. 
Its mouth is concealed from vessels in the offing, by large granite bould- 
ers, but it, as well as the western branch, is accessible to the country 
canoes. Subono, or Little Wappi, a large native village;, stands on the 
right bank of the river, near its mouth. 

197. Southeastward one and a half mile froni Little Wappi, across a 
small hay, is Wappi Point, vvith a lagoon of no great extent, but which 
spreads both ways along the coast, and on which are the remains of an- 
other native town that was called Great Wappi. The outlet of the lagoon 
is obstructed by rocks and a broad ledge, partly above and partly under, 
water; stretches in a westerly direction for nearly a mile from the shore. 
Due S. from the end of this ledge about a mile, and SW. by S. from the 
opening of the lagoon, tiiere is a rock called Flat island by our traders, but 
by the natives Totwarrah. There are ten fathoms within half a mile of 
it to the westward and southward; but, from tlie bearing of SE. by S.,. 
all round its eastern side, confused masses of reefs and shoals extend 
nearly to Middle Nifou, sweeping round flir to the southward and almost 
filling up the whole space between the exterior reef and the shore. Inside 
of these reefs, and tlierefore sheltered by them, there is good landing at 
Little Nifou, on the western side of its rocky point, and on each side 
of it there are streams of water which are open in the rainy season. 

19S. At Middle Nifim there arc two small rivers — one from the NW.,, 
and the other from the NE. They unite in a short lagoon, the outlet of 
which is open only in the raitiy months. The town hes between these;, 
and a mile further, there is another native town, called Great Nifou, off 
which a shallow reef projects three-quarters of a mile SW. ^ W., with a 
detached three fathoms rock half a mile to the westward of the end of the 
reef. 

190. Two miles from Great Nifou, a stream of some magnitude falls 
into the sea. It is called the Droo, and carries six ieet over its bar, in- 
side of which it deepens to lour fatlK)ms. The best entrance is round 
the southern point, which is low and rocky, with some large outliers. 
The opposite point is a sandy spit, which stretches well over towards 
those rocks. Olf its mouth, there are several dangers. One of them,, 
called by tlic natives the IJrootah, js a large block of stone, which shows 
itself; but a sunken reef stretches out from it to the westward, and to the 
northward there is a large patch of foul ground. A ledge of three-quar- 
ters of a niile jn.length !i.esout>ideof the south point of the river; but there 
is a three fathoms channel between them. Two breaking rocks may be 
seen to the oasi\vard' of this ledge; and all the soundings in its vicinity, 
CL;> veil as round the Drootah, are suspiciously irregular, with rocky 
grov Md, so that, linleSs with a view of communicating with the shore, na 
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vessel should venture to approach it here within twenty fathoms or about 
three miles. 

200. From the rocky point of Droo river, it is about three miles to the 
Esereoos river, close to th.e mouth of which there is a large rock, and 
some scattered rocks a little to the westward of it, as well as a patch on 
which the sea breaks; but there is a channel two fathoms deep, close 
alonij the coast, inside of all these rocks. 

Baddoo consists of four tovv^ns, which stand on the coast to the west- 
ward of the river; and in their vicinity the ground has been well cleared 
by the natives, and produces abundance of rice. There is tolerably good 
landing under the lea of the large rock above mentioned, which is about 
twenty feet high. The entrance of the river is only passable by canoes. 
Baddoo Point curves out to the southward from the mouth of the river. 
It is low and liandy; but, half a mile off its pitch, there are several dry 
rocks, the largest of which is called Dead Islet, with several outlying 
reefs. The outermost of them bears W. I N. from the islet two miles 
and a quarter; another NW. by W. nearly a mile; and they are all known 
to seamen by the general name of the Baddoo shoals. 

201. The Monkey rock lies S. by E. two miles and a quarter from Dead 
Islet, and between them there arc several reefs and rocks — some of 
which siiow above water. The Monkey is one mile and a quarter from 
the shore, and, as well as the breaker to the westward of it, in the stream 
often fathoms; but all the soundings for half a mile to the soulhwcstward 
of it are irregular, and the bottom foul and rocky. 

Several of these insulated rocks arc scattered along this part of the coast. 
A large one, called the Castle, bears SFi. by E. I E. from the Monkey two 
miles and a half. It rises perpcndictdarly in ten^falhonis water, and about 
three-quarters of a mile from the beach; and vessels should not stand so 
'far in as to bring those two rocks nn opposite bearings. The interval of 
coast between the two points abreast of Dead Islet to Castle rock pos- 
sesses several small rivers and lagoons; but thay are all barred up in the 
dry season. There is a site cliannel for boats with two or three fathoms, 
and within two hundred yards of the beach — leaving the shoals and islets 
outside to seaward. 

202. These reefs and dry rocks termiiu'ite about a mile to the eastward 
of the Castle rock; and from thence to the river Ferroowah the sandy 
beach is straight and safe. That river, with its apparently large opening, 
is only accessible to boats and caaoes when the bar is smooth. Its west- 
ern point is a low spit of sand — tlie eastern point a bold rock, on which 
stanus tlie native town of Kaioo. The rocks and. boulders recommence 
at tliis river — there being three near its entrance — and reefs extend from 
them nearly half a mile to the southward. A large, rocky patch was 
found two miles VV. by S of Katoo Point, with only six fathoms on it; 
and nearly in the same direction, but five miles off, several canoes were 
fishing on a still larger pitch of fml ground at the depth of twenty 
fathoms. Information likewise was obtained of a third patch, with seven 
fatiio!ns,in the stream of nineteen fathoms, hut the surveying boats failed 
in finding it; and, fourthly, llie l*a?hoo, which lifts its two rocky heads 
above water, in the stream of nine fathoms, and bears S. by W. a mile 
and a iialf from the moutli • f tlie Ferroowah. 

203. From Katoo Point to Snbboo Point, the coast forms four sandy 
bays, with rocky points, and many large dry-rock breakers, inside of 
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which there is a boat channel. The native towns of Picaninny Sesters 
and Wuyako are in this inteival. 

In front of Wayako, nearly a mile from tlie shore, and two-thirds of a 
mile F4SE. of Pashoo Rock, there is a slioal patch of 3 fathoms, with 
deep water on either side of it. Several rocks lie olf Sesters Point, at va- 
rious distances: 1st, The Subboo, a large black rock, NW. by W., two- 
thirds of a mile from Snbbon Point; 2d, a sunk rock between them; 3d, 
a dangerous rock,SW. by W. ^ W. from the point, with 10 fathoms round 
it; and, 4lh, two patches SSVV. from the point, and carrying 2^ and 3 
'fathoms. From Subboo Poijit a low sandy beach, clear of rocks, 
extends nearly two miles to tlie southeastward; but when it turns more 
to the soutliAvard, towards Sesters Point, it receives the usual accompa- 
niment of shoals and olf-lying rocks. Of these, the large rock called the 
Carpenter Avill be easily seen; it bears S. I E, a mile from the point, and 
S. by W. f W. from the highest part of Sesters Hill. It may be saf.'ly ap- 
proached from the southward, but a long cliain of riicks above and under 
water stretches from it towards the point, round which there is a very 
narrow 4 fathoms channel. 

20 i. Behind the point Sesters Hill rises 210 feet above the sea; but 
between the hill and the point tliere is a narrow lagoon, just inside the 
beach, and nearly three miles in length, into which tiie Grand Sesters 
river pours that ■portion of its waters which cannot find sufficient vent 
over tlie bar. The mouth of tliis river is about a mile to the eastward of 
the point; its western point is low and sandy, while the eastern point is 
rocky, and puslies a ledge almost across to the opposite shore, so as to 
leave a, very narrow entrance, through which boats can pass only when 
the water is tolerably smooth. 

On arising ground near the eastern point stands the large native town 
of Grand Sesters, and two English factories, in front of which a large 
rock called Factory Island snliiciontly breaks the swell to allow boats to 
run upon the beach with tolerable security. Vessels generally anchor in 
13 or 14 fathoms, on a muddy bottom, witli Factory Island IN'NE. upwards 
of a mile distance. Two miles to tlie eastward of Factory Islet we come to 
Ranger Point, with a large native village. The point is rocky, but the 
internrediate coast is a sandy beach, with a few detached rocks outside of 
it, and a boat channel of 2 fathoms depth between them and the beach. 
Son'ie recks lie scattered off the point, also to a distance of 300 or 400 
yards. A mile NE. by E. from Ranger Point the land rises into a kind 
of table hill, so as to give the top of its dense outline of trees an elevation 
of 190 icet; and on the same line of bearing, two miles further, there are 
two little hammocks which are named the Paps. 

From. Ranger Pointy eight miles to the eastward, the coast is low, and 
thickly wooded, with a cl(;an sandy beach, and quite free of rocks as far 
as a small, nameless river — which was open, but the surf on the bar did 
not permit the boats to emer. Both jKiints of the einranco are low and 
sandy, and there is a village on the eastern one. This river comes from the 
northward, with a small branch from tiic Avestward. N. by E. | E. from its 
mouth, and fifieen nnles inland, there is a hill 7!'0 feet high, which, from 
its appearance, is called the Sugar liOaf, and several small hillocks lie bo- 
tween it and (he shore. Tiu;re is also a reoiarkable grove of trcv.s one 
and a half mile from tlie castL-rn point, so tliat this part of tiie coast is 
easily recognised. 
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205. All nninterruptcd sandy beach continues seven miles further to 
Garraway river, the northern Siidc of tlic entrance to which is formed by 
a long low spit of sand, with two straggling native villages^called iJnsh- 
nian's Towns, and in front of them a shallow reel" extends offshore half a 
a mile. Two rocky patches h'e to the WiVW. of this reef— one at half m 
mile, and the other one and a half mile from it; the latter is three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore, and there is a depth of 6 flithonis in the channels 
between them. 

Gi'irraway Point, on the eastern side of the entrance, is rocky, but a 
cluster of large rocks, some above and some under water, covers it from 
the sea; and outside of this cluster, with a narrow interposing channel of 
deep water, there is an irregular reef of considerable extent called the 
Long Patch, its two ends bearing from Garraway Point. W. by N. and 
S. h W., and its southern a?.igle SW. by S., a mile distance, Anoiher reef, 
but of a more compact form, lies immediately to the westward of Garrr.,- 
way Point; it has heen named the Tryh Rocks, and there is a channel 
into the river both E. and W. of it. Lastly, there is a solitary rock in 
the stream of 9 fathoms, bearing from the point \V. j^rN., distance one and 
a half mile. This river is accessible to canoes and to boats in mode- 
rate weather, and the usual channel into it lies between the north sand 
spit and a large rock near the middle of tlie entrance, which is connected 
with Garraway Point by a cluiin of smaller rocks. 

There is a remarkable tree behind Grn-raway town, the top of which is 
200 feet above the sea; it lies ENC, three-quarters of a mile from the 
point, and is used as one of the objects to distinguisli the position of the 
Coley Rock, which lies seven mdes in the offing,. In the direction of the 
tree, but nearly a mile further inland, there is also a conspicuous clump 
of trees. Green Islet lies a mile to the eastward of Garraway Point, in the 
middle of a large breaking shoal, between which and the sunken rocks, 
near the beach, boats may pass in 2h fathoms. • 

200. From Garraway Point it is eight miles SE. by S. to Fish-Town 
Point, the coast between them forming a bay with a clean, sandy beach. 
In th^ Space are three small rivers: the first, the Jidah., which is closely 
barr^u by sand during the dry season, and a mile to the westward of 
which there is a rocky patch a quarter of a mile off shore, with a four- 
fathorns channel on the inside, and seven fatlioms close to seaward. The 
Jidah, Avhich flows from the northeast, appeared to comnumicate with 
the Garraway river by a narrow lagonn parallel to the coast. The town 
of New Garraway is on the eastern side of the entrance. Secondly, the 
Deeah, a smail stream, the entrance to which is (^peu, and sometimes 
passable for bnats. From the mouth of the Deeah a long reef, on which 
the sea breaks with violence, extends \V, f N. 2Jj miles; on its outer end 
there is a very shoal patch, close to which there are eight fathoms, and 
on either side' of the reef six fathoms. Thirdly, in the bight of the bay 
the river r»Ianoh, which also is open., though but seldom accessible from 
the high surf tiiat rolls in along Fisii l*oint. 

About luiif way between the two lii.^t rivers a reef, which is steep-to, 
lies more than half a mile from the beach: a little rocky islet stands 
close in to the mouth of the Manoh. 

207. On Fish-Town Point, which rises about forty feet above the sea, 
stands tiie large native town of that name, and near it a factory cstab- 
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lished by Mr. Spence, an English merchant;, for collecting rice, which is 
abundant hi this part of the country. 

E. ^ N. from the point the Table Hill of Kablah, with its large tree, 
which stands 290 feet above the sea, is a valuibte sea-mark for the 
several davigers to the southwestward of Cape Palmas. 

A reef projects two-thirds of a mile from E'ish-Town Point on the bear- 
ing of west, with seven fathoms close round it, and there is a detached 
breaker in ten fathoms a mile NW. 7}- W. from that point. Outside of these, 
at two miles SW. by W. -\ W. from Fish-Town Point, is the Capo Shoal, a 
ledge of rocks always visible — the sea generally breaking on them with 
great violence, and sometimes on two straggling heads a little to the east- 
ward of the shoal. The channel between Fish-Town reef and these 
rocks is rather more than a mile wide, and the depth in it varies from five 
and a half to eight fathoms, and seven close to the points of the reefs. 
The bottom is generally a coarse brown sand, with several rocky patches. 

20s. At 23- miles W. A- S. from the Cape shoal, the Coley Rock will be 
found: it is a mere pinnacle on which the least water is 6 feet, with 10 
fathoms to the eastward and 13 close to its other sides. From this very 
dangerous rock, which was discovered in 1795 by Captain Coley, of the 
ship "Queen," of London, the remarkable tree at Garraway bears 
N. i E. 7^ miles, Kablah Hill E. by N., Rocktown Point K. by S., and 
Cape Palmas ESE. 9^ miles. Tlie ground between Coley Rock and 
the Cape shoal is very uneven, having several rocky heads with 4 or 5 or 
G fathoms, and deeper water close round them: two others will be found 
outside of the Coley W. by N. a third of a mile, and W. nearly two 
miles. The quality of the bottom is as variable as the depth, being of 
rock, course sand, gravel, and coral. Vessels bound to Cape Palmas 
with a leading wiiid may safely pass inside the Capo shoal, whicli is al- 
ways distinguisliable by its breakers; and, by keeping nearly mid-channel 
between it and Fishtown Reef, they will have 7 fathoms; but at night it 
will be advisable to pass outside of all, with P;Umas light E. f S. or E. 

or, if the light be not seen, in 25 or 30f;uhoms. At Middle Point, 
a little to the eastward of Fishtown, there are a rivulet and a native 
town, and a reef which projects about a quarter of a mile WSW. 

209. Rocktown Point, where there is a large native settlement on each 
side of a small river which is quite barred in the dry season, is 54 feel 
above the sea, and makes very distincdy to vessels in the olFuig. A 
succession of reefs extends frorn the point nearly a mile W. and VVSW.; 
but between it and them there is a narrow 3^ fatlioms channel. 

From Rocktown Point a sandy beach of about 4 miles in length, and 
but little curved, terminates at l*ahnas river. In this space there are two 
reefs M'hich siiow themselves by heavy breakens. The outer one is a 
mile ^SSE. S E. from Rocktown, and rather more than half a mile off 
shore: the other is not qiiite a quarter of a tnilc ofl' shore, with a narrow 
channel of oh fathoms; and between the two channels there are ok 
fatlroins. 

210. (Jape Palmas is a rocky peninsula, joined io the main by a low, 
sandy istlunus; the highest part of it, which is near the centre, is ele- 
vated 74 R'.et above the sea. Its eastern end is covered by a large col- 
lection of native houses called Grandlown; but on the remainder of ilie 
peninsula a settlemen twas formed by the Colonization Society of Mary- 
land, in IS35. It has been named Harper, in honor of Mi. R. G. Harper, 
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of Baltimore, an able and ardent advocate of the poor Africans, and seems 
likely to answer the enlightened and benevolent views of its founders. 
Mr. Wilson, an active and pious missionaiy, had established himself 
about half a mile from Harper, and at tlie time of the survey was zeal- 
ously devoting himself to the religious and moral instruction of the 
younger native pop\ilation. 

211. Palmas river washes the northern side of the peninsula; its en- 
trance is about 100 yards wide, but several rocks lie in the channel. At low 
water a declh of three feet was generally found' across the bar, inside of 
wliich, as far as the boats went, it seldom exceeded a flxthom. 

In the direction of the peninsula there are some patches of rock: the 
first lies a cable's length from the cape, with ten feet at low w^ter; the 
second is partially uncovered at low water, and lies two cable's length 
from the cape; and the third or outer rock, which is very suiall, and car- 
ries nine feet water, lies about 500 fathoms from the extier.iitv of the 
cape. The soundmgs ui tiieir vicinity are UTCgular, and the bottom 
foul; but on either side of the ten feet inner rock there ore channels with 
three fathoms water; and again, between the large middle patch and the 
outer rock tliere is a wide opening with a depth of 4 J fathoms. Strangers, 
however, should not make free witii these' passes, even when conjing 
from the eastward and bound to Harper anchorage, but should round all 
in 0 or 10 fathoms. 

On the soudi side of Cape Palmas, a small roclcy island, nearly cov- 
ered with grass and shrubs, and formerly used by the natives as a de- 
pository tor their dead, has been called llussv/urm island, after the first 
governor of the iVmerican Colony.. It is nearly (300 yaids in length, with 
an average breadth of about 70 yards, and a rocky pinnacle on it rises 
43 feet aboA-c the sea. A ledge of rock extends one hundred yards from 
its eastern end and terminates in a large rock above water; and half a 
mile to tlie eastward of the island, and nearly a qiuirter of a mile from 
the sliore, there are some breakers with 4|- fathoms close to their south 
side. Not quite two cable's length W. S. from the western end of the 
island, there is a dangerous rock with only tlu-ee feet of water. 

Tlie channel wiiich separates the island from the cape affords a good 
passage to boats, provided they avoid a small rock which lies in the 
middle. 

Behind Cape Palmas there is some elevated land, the highest part of 
which is called the Flat Mountain, and bears jN.byE. ^E. from the 
cape, distant 25 miles. The outer edge of the bank of soundings ap- 
proaches the cape within 13 miles. 

The spirited inhabitants of this colony have recently erected a light- 
house on the pitch of Cape Palmas ; the light is fixed, and stands about 
100 feet above the ?ea. 

212. On the full and change days of the moon, it is high water at 4h. 
30m.; but the rise of spring tides scarcely exceeds 4 feet. 

213. Another of those narrow, stagnant lagoons, so many of whicli 
have been already described on this coast, .stretches for 0 miles to the 
eastward of Cape Palmas. It appears to be icd by a small river, which, 
except ni the rainy season, has not power to break ihrougii liie sandy 
barrier that separates it from the sea. The place of this occasionul ontlet 
is marked by the depression of the beach ; aird on each side of it there is 
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a native village, the inhabitants of which, it is said, sometimes empty tlie 
iagoon, by an artificial channel, in order to take the fish. 

214. The beach to the eastward of the cape is sleep, with one or two 
conspicuous masses of stone, and some under- water rocks in ihe smf, as 
well as at a greater distance in the offing. Of the latter, one bears SE. E. 
from the light-house nearly 2 miles, carrying three fathoms. In the 
same direction, but three quarters of a mile farther off, there is a five 
fathoms rock ; and SE . S., 4 miles from the light-house, and in the stream 
of twelve flxthoms, the patch lies on which his Majesty's ship " Athol" 
struck in 1S30; its distance from the nearest shore being 2 miles, with 
Cape Palmas bearing NW. ;{-N., and Growa Point east. The whole inter- 
val between those two points is full of rocky heads, btxt at too great a 
depth to bring a ship up, except the three above described, as well as a 
long series of reefs which project nearly 2 miles to the westward from 
Growa Point. The sea breaks violently on these reefs, which are steep- 
to, and towards which no vessel should approach at night nearer than 
fifteen fathoms. There are two native villages near the pomt. 

215. A mile and a half to the eastward of Growa, Cavally Point forms 
the southern extremity of .this part of Afi'ica, in latitude 4° 21' 12" N., 
longitude 7° 'So' 35" W. The point, which may bo distinguished froju 
the adjacent sandy shore by its black rocky appearance, is encompassed 
by reefs extending half a mile to seaward. A village called Half Cavally 
stands on the point, and three other villages a little to the eastward. A 
mile and a half from Cavally Point there is a large rock which rises from 
a reef more than a quarter of a mile from the beach ; and a mile farther, 
there is another ledge about half a mile from the shore, with another large 
dry rock. Sunken reefs lie close along the coast abreast of this ledge, 
and between them there is a narrow channel with 5^ fathoms. These 
rocks lie comparatively out of the track of navigation,. but between the 
point and river of Cavally there is alarge and dangerous ledge, the outer point 
of which rises suddenly irom ten fathoms, and stretches from thence to- 
wards the river. From that outer point Cavally Point bears N VV. by W. }f W. 
more than two miles, and the white house, at the mouth of the river, ENE. 
about the same distance. Cavally river issues between two low and 
sandy points, with a bar before it, which is not always passable Ivy boats. 
On the western point there is a native town, and near it a white house 
which belongs to the American settlement ai Cape Palmas. A little with- 
out, or to seaward of the bar, there are some detached rocks with four and 
a half fathoms close to the southward. 

About three miles to the eastward of Cavally river there is a small rocky 
islet, half a mile offshore, with a long reef extending from it WSW''.; and 
from the point of the reef to the beach the space is filled with a succession 
of breaker^ and ledges of rock. 

210. From the above islet to Tafou Point the shore consists of a waving 
line of sandy beach, along which a few rocks are dispersed at intervals, 
along with several villages, which convej'' the idea of a numerous popu- 
lation. The interior appears to be one dense continued forest, but rising 
occasionally into clumps, either from undulations in the ground, or from 
the ch.'u'actcr of the trees. Some of these clumps attain tiie height of 
nearly 20U feet above the sea. Tafou Point may be easily distinguished 
by four tall palms; it is a little bold clitf, with three faihoms close to its 
foot. 
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A small river, after expanding itself into a long lagoon, issue-? about 250 
yards to tho eastward of the point, tlirough narrow channel not niore 
than 55 yards in breadth. From Wilson Point a bed of sand and rocks, 
some of which are dry, stretch out to the SE, and nearly to Tafou \MvA: 
and on the bar between it and William Point there ore only three feet at 
low water. This shallow channel lies along the eastern shore, till a spit 
of sand, which projects from Wilson Point, and is nearly a wash, is 
rounded; and even then the water scarcely deepens for a mile williin the 
entrance; nevertheless, this little river is a convenient place for wooding 
and watering, being easy of access to a ship's boats, as the bar is gen- 
erally smooth, and having good anchorage, in seven fatlioms, Avithin a 
quarter of a mile of its month. At the last of the ebb-tide good fresh water 
niay be obtained in any part of tho river; but it is more prndent to prociu'e 
it about half a mile up abreast of a little detached sand-bank, wliorc the 
boats may anchor in the middle of the stream and fill their casks along- 
side. To obtain wood it is necessary to secure the consent of the neigh- 
boring chiefs, who style themselves, rcspeciively, the River King and die 
liill iving. .The former possesses two open tovvMss at the entrance of tiie 
river, while the dominion of the latter is confined to a single village; but 
it stands on a rising ground, about half a mile to the eastward, and was 
well stockaded. They arc at first very mu'casonable in their demands, 
but a Utile patience and a few presents will generally succeed; and then, 
besides being unmolested Avbile watering, some small cattle, sheep, goats, 
and fowls, with bananas, sweet jxitatoes, cassada, pumpkins, and rice, 
may be procured in. exchange for old clothes, tobacco, biscuit, and empty 
wine-bottlcs, whichiatter are always in great request.* 

Colored cloth and most manufactured articles ietch their full value all. 
aloiig this coast, and are equally coveted by both the kings and their ssub- 
jects; but above all other things, nmskets, powder, and spirits are the 
great objects for which they contend, and .vith wliich they are too often 
supplied by mischievous visitors. 

Some dry rocks lie to tho eastward of William Point, and also otT 
James Point, as well as some sunken patches; but the best description 
of them will be found in the plan. Oil" the Hill King's village there is 
likewise a small reef, and all these rocks have 21, fathoms close to their 
southern laces. The most dangerous of them lies a quarter of a mile 
S. ^, E. from Hill King Point; it carries but three feet water, with three 
fathoms close round it. 

On hdl and change days of the moon, it is high water at 4h. 45m.; 
spring tides rise Ibur leet. 

' 217. From Tafou Point the coast trends about E. I N. to Tubou Point, 
which is low and foul; and S. 1 Vv . from wlii'.'hj at tlirce ijuarters of a mile 
distance, there is a rock wilircnly 2^ fathoms, but steep-to from nine 
fathoms round it. Tabou Point is double, with a village on each of its 
angles, a))d close round it to the northward is a barred up river, open 
probably during the rains. 

A mile beyond the point there is a large native village, called Grand 
Tabou, with an insulated reef in front of i tabout a quarter of a mile iVoni 
the shore. 

2 IS. The bight between Tabou and Basha Points, except at the above 
reef, is clean, with regular soundings and with the usual sandy beach; 
but Basha Point is tipped with rock, and the town upon it stands fifty feet 
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above the sea. A chain of reefs also commences half a mile to the west- 
ward of the point and continues one and three-qnariers mile to the north- 
eastward. They extend more than half a mile off shore, and lie in 
detached paiclies, sleep- to on the outside, with a boat chainiel between 
them and the beach. Basha Point may be known by a large tlat-lo]>ped 
tree at the town, and also by a grove whicli stands about tlirce hundred 
and forty feet above tiic sea, on a rising ground N. by E. ^ E., five miles 
distance: Doo Enoon hill, fifteen miles in nearly the same direction, is 
likewise a conspicuous object. About a mile to the eastward of the point 
CJrand Basha river njakes its exit, and, like the major part of the rivers on 
this coast, forms a junction with another stream just at the seashore. 
There is a bar before it, and also two reefs a short distance outside of the 
bar, leaving a narrow boat channel between them. 

219. From thence three and a half miles of a broad and nearly straight 
beachs lead to Wappoo Point, a small rocky cliff, on which a native town 
stands about sivrty or seventy feet above the sea, and quite safe and bold 
on its southern face. But to the eastward there are some straggling rocks 
along the shore for the space of a mile, none of which project more than 
three hundred yards. At Wappoo there is a large tree similar to that at 
Basha, and a mile N. | W. from the tree there is a grove, the top of which 
is about three hundred and fifty feet above the sea. 

There is no permanent opening through tlie beach at Wappoo, but a 
large body of water that accumulates there sometimes issues just to the 
westward of the clifl'. This water is connected with a long and very 
narrow lagoon whicji lies close behind the beach and reaches to the river 
Poor, a distance of nine miles. Tha sandy barrier that separates this 
Jagoon from the sea is, as usual, covered with trees, but occasional bare 
spots show where the swelling waters burst through it in the rainy season. 

220. Poor Point is on the western ?ide of the river; it is low and rocky, 
and some rocks run fidi to the eastward more than a quarter of a mile in 
front of the entrance, which is very narrow, but notentirely closed. These 
rocks, many of which are above water, are steep-to, having four fathoms 
close to them to seaward. The main branch of the Poor comes from the 
northward. From the river Poor to the rocky bluff of Kadahboo, the dis- 
tance is ten miles ENE. | E. The coast between them consists of a succes- 
sion of sandy bights with rocky joints, and the whole country appears a vast 
foTCBi rising gradually into dar4i wooded hills, one of which, called Bereby 
Copse, (N. f ^V. two and a half miles from Poor Point) is three hundred 
feet above the sea. The native town of Half Bereby stands upon the 
second point from Poor ri\'er, and the numerous villages near the shore 
show it to be thickly peopled. At the third point, three miles from Poor 
river, commences an extensive line of reefs, lying parallel to the coast for 
four and a half miles, aiid terminating rather more than half a mile to the 
SW. of Divile Rock. The average breadth of this chain of reefs is about 
a mile, and there is a safe passage for boats between it and the siiore, 
with irregular soundings from one and a half to four and a half fathoms. 
This whole chain is steep-to, on the outside there behig six fathoms within 
a few yards of it, and further out there are no dangers, the soundings 
being (juite regular from thirty fathoms at five miles in the oiling. 

22.1 . Divile Rock is a large oval mass, rising forty-six feet above the sea: 
the base is dark, but the ntmicrous sea-fowl, of which it is the constant 
resort, have blanched its flat summit. It lies about two and a half miles 
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WSW. of Kadahboo Bluff, and two-thirds of a mile from the shore abreast 
of it. ENE from it, a third of a mile, there is a suiike): rock, upon whicli 
the sea breaks. These rocks are both steep-to ou the soutli side, having 
six fathoms close to them; and there is a channel of four to five and a half 
fathoms between them and the shore, 

222. Kadahboo Biufi is a bold rocky point in latitude 4° 39' 0'' N. and 
longitude G° 54' 15" W. The southeast exlrcmit\'^ is cleared of trees; and 
the bare summit, on which stands tlie native town of Yeh, is one hundred 
and twenty feet above the level of the sea. From the bluff the shore makes 
a sudden turn to the northward for about a mile to the mouth of the Nahuo 
river; and on a rising ground in the interval stands Grand Bereby. Abreast 
of this to\vn and a quarter of a mile off shore, there are some rocks called 
the Goomarah Reef, with a boat channel between them and tlie beacli. 
The Nahno river pours out a small volume of water, but its sheltered 
position enables it to keep down the bar so as to be always open for boats. 
There are some rocks inunediately off its moutli with two fathoms inside 
of th(3m. 

There are several hills by Avhich this place may be recognised from the 
offing, two standing together called the Sisters, three miles IS W". of the bluff; 
Acol, a sharp poimcd hill NA'JjJ. live miles; and sixteen miles in the same 
direction, the Uval mountain, one thousaiul three hundri!ti and hfteen feet 
above the sea. When near the shore it is known by tiie sudden recess of 
the bay and the peculiar form of the bluff, as well as by Katum Rock, a 
large white mass which lies a mile and a quarter EiNE. from the point of 
Kadahboo. 

223. From Grand Bereby there is a long waving line of sandy beach 
trending about E. by S. thirteen nriles to Tahou Point, which is rocky. 
The numerous tiative settlements along this part of the shore are called 
generally the villages of Tahou. The land is thickly wooded and of 
moderate elevation; the tops of the highest trees near Tahou Point being 
two hundred and ninety feet above the sea. 

In this extent of coast there are many rocks, large and small, above and 
under water. Tiie fiist group occurs H uiile to the eastward of the large 
white rockof Katmn; it is more than 2 niiles in length, and runs off thi"e- 
quarters of a mile from the sliore. (2) At 5i| miles from the Katum, and 
1^ mile from the shore, a large white rook with 9 fathoms round it, to 
which the natives liave given the name of the Brnoni, or Wliite Man. 
(3) Some breakers rather more than half a mile VVSVV. from, the Brooni, 
in the stream of 10 fathoms; and (4) abreast of it, near the shore, there is 
a patch of dry rocks, with a channel of fathoms beuveea them and the 
beach. (5) E. i S., 2 niiles from the' Brooni, a rocky ledge with 5 
fathoms, in the st'ream of 10 fathoms. (0) Half wiiy between that ledge 
and Tahou Point, and about half a mile from the beach, a sunken rock, 
inside of which there is a channel of 5 fathoms. (7) A mile further to 
the eastward another patch, nearly in the meridian of a higli grove of 
trees. And (8) just to the westward of Tahou Point, a series i)f rocks 
commences which nearly surrounds the point, and in one place stretches 
off nearly a mile. Some of them are large masses of dark stone above 
water, and a narrow channel may be picked out throngh tlieni, with 3.^ 
fathoms water. All these rocks arc steep to on the outside. 

224. Taiiou Point is steep lo, with 4 fathoms close otf it; and here the 
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sliore changes ils character, broken and irregular hills coming dcwii to 
the beach. 

The river San Pedro, wliich is 3 miles to the eastward of the point, ap- 
pears to be a large sheet of water with a lillle islet in its centre, but dinii^g 
the survey it was entirely barred up by a broad bank of sand. San Pedro 
Point intervenes between that river and Highland river, Avhich is a fine 
open stream issuing from behind Highland Point, and into which the 
boats freely entered by a channel carrying 0 feet at low water. From 
Tahou Point to this place tl.e shore is fringed by a succession of rocks 
and breakers, called the shoals of San Pedro; they are all steep- to on the 
outer face; tliey do not project more than half a mile, and they leave a, safe 
3-fathoms channel along the beach for boats. 

225. Highland Point, which, by its shelter, leaves the bar of the river 
generally passable, is a rocky peninsula, quite bold, and safe in its ap- 
proach; and a hill of the same character rises immediately from the isthnms 
to the height of 350 feet. Another small river appears to die westward of 
the point. 
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Statement exhibiting the value of impoi^ts from Africa generaUy , (west coast,) from 1844 to 1849'. 



I 
I 

CO 



3 

Years ending 

) 


Bullion 
and specie. 


Dyewood. 


Copper 
ore. 


Hides 
and skins. 




Cocoa. 


Dates. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 




$99,983 
68.254 
5b, 041 

114, 334 
88,918 
91^093 


P6, 686 
16,931 

n,oi8 

24,286 
10, 166 
3,410 


#1,977 
4,398 
4, 373 
188 
5,536 
2, 811 




.500, 593 
208, 497 
84, 243 
1, 104, 428 
57, 567 
88, 462 


$34,301 
20, 036 
8, 529 
22, 664 
5,316 
6,915 


30, 903 
10, 600 
1,893 
16, 537 
869 


$589 
689 
354 
840 
36 














S80, 096 
168, 749 
148, 825 








181,454 
169,207 
• •«•»■••<>. 


^9, 153 
4, /aO 



STATEMENT— Continued. 



Years ending 




Cloves and cinnamon. 


Red pepper. 


Ginger. 


Value Oi" 
all other 
articles. 


Total 
value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Founds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 




6G8, 144 
150,225 


§10, 673 
2,261 






10,900 
12, 885 
19, 447 
80, 954 
76, 510 
27, 730 


Si, 0.58 
1, 159 
2,711 
9,544 
5» 751 
3, 661 


30,987 
64,712 
64, 884 
111,913 
412,987 
297, 914 


#1,616 
4,49.5 
4,983 
4 J 342 
15,907 
10,806 


|272, 354 
453, 903 
379,031 
288, 785 
322, 901 
223, 405- 


$459, 237 
572, 126 
475,040 
559, 842 
655,585 
495, 742 








1848. . . . « ............. 

■5 849 


349, 038 
848, 452 
L50, 264 


8,418 
16, 778 
4,816 


35, 058 
82,540 


$4, 142 
10,807 



r 
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Nummary view of the value of expoi^is and imports to mid from the west 

coast of Africa, from 1844 to I849~ 



Years ending 


Value of exports- 


Value of im- 
ports. 


Domestic pro- 
duce, &c. • 


Foreign mer- 
chandise.* 


Total. 


1847 


$•641,306 
525, 563 
553, 380 
700,431 
771,389 
676,769 


$68,935 
79, 543 
78, 971 
44,499 
61,403 
31,642 


$710, 244 
605, 106 
632, 351 
744,939 
832, 792 
708,411 


#459,237 
572, 126 
475,040 
559, 842 
655, 585 
495,742 



Cottoiis, ami other articles sttitable for the trade on the coast. 



Treasury Department, 

Rt^terh Office, Fehmary 20, 1850, 

TOWNSEND HAINES, Regislt,-. 



Siatement exhibiting ihs value of dmiestic 'produce and manufactures i& AfHca generalhj ( west coast ) from 1844 to 184i9 



Years. 



1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
3847. 
1848. 
1849. 



Flour. 


Tobacco. 




Spirits. 




Barrela, 


Value. 


Leaf — hhds. 


Manufactur- 
ed— pounds. 


Value. 


From 
molasses. 


From grairi. 


Value. 


3, 708 
4,385 
4,755 
25,728 
5,838 
4,617 


|20, 991 
21,756 
26,650 

134,164 
39,296 
27,670 


2,579 
1, 604 
785 
1,776 
2,429 
1,582 


40,813 
32, 092 
434,253 
125,516 
322, 349 
54, 374 


$189,330 
107,024 
87,248 
144,331 
340,141 
139, 097 


432, 249 
248,137 
412,379 

243,597 
304,665 


17, 744 
52,374 
36,690 
^4 3M3 
48,348 
20,029 


S'124, 502 
84, 169 
133,954 
118 538 
94, 045 
92,510 



STATEMEx>JT— ContiiiuetL 





Years, 




Gunpowder. 


Domestic cot- 
tons, &c. — 


Ali other arti- 
cles. 


Total value. 






Pounds. 


Value. 


value of. 








497,551 
576, 139 
506, 486 
3^j"0,20f 
543,373 


^52,881 
59,560 
51,688 
38, 071 
58, 076 
57, 109 


#149,644 
137,653 
149, 089 
131,267 
162, 289 


|103, 958 
115,401 
104,751 
134,060 
177,542 
195, 736 


1641,306 
525,563 
553, 380 
700, 431 
771,389 
676,769 












547,329 


164 047 



TaEASURY DepartmenTj jRfigisicy's Office, Fch. 20, iSaCk 



TOWNSEND HAINES, E?ghitr, 
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Statistics of Monrovia, the capital of the Republic of Liberia^ West A frica, 



Stone storefl. 

Wood and stone stores. 

Stone dwelling-houses. 

Wood and stone dwelling-houses. 

Wood <i ivelllng-housea. 

Thatch dwelling-iiouses. 

Outhouses. 

Churches 

School-houses 



Market-bouse. 
Shoemakers' shops. 

Tiinning cstablishmenf. 

Blacksmiths' shops. 

Cabinet maker's estabUshnient. 

Printing offices 



Prison 

Tailors' jjhops 

Court-house 

Senate hall , 

Government house.. ..... 

English school and pupils. 



Classical school and pupils 

Academies. 



Methodist Episcopal Church, Baptist and PrcRbytcrian. 

Brick and stone, Methodist Episcopal mission, unoc- 
cupied ; 1 rentj^d by New York iadies, and has 70 
pupils. 

Stone, 40 by 20 feet. 

Conducted by D. Woodj esq. 



No. 1, Methodist Episcopal mission : No. 9, owned and 

managed by citizens. 
Stone. 
Stone. 
Stone. 
Stone. 

Wood and stone—old and out of repair. 
New York ladies ; pupils 70 ; teachers, B. James 
and lady. 

Presbyterian Board of Missions ; pupils, 8 ; teacher, 
H. W. EUis. 



